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Art. I.— PIUS THE NINTH. 


Pius The Ninth. By Joun Francis Macuire, M.P. New edition, revised 
and brought down to the Accession of Pope Leo XIII. By the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Patterson, President of S. Edmund’s College, Ware. 
With two portraits. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1878. 


[’ is not easy to write on so great a theme as that which 
heads this article. Pius IX. was too grand a figure in this 
century of littleness, and we are still too near him, for us to 
form a just estimate of his influence on this age, and on those 
which are yet to come. Yet we feel that the nature of our 
work as reviewers of matters of supreme interest to Catholics 
makes it imperative that we should not publish for the first 
time since our great and dearly-loved Chief Pastor has been 
taken from us without some attempt at least to express what 
we believe all intelligent people, whether Catholics or not, 
cannot fail to feel as so heavy a loss to the whole civilized 
world. 

The work, of which the new edition whose title stands at the 
head of these remarks has just appeared, was written by its late 
author at a time when Pius IX. had been restored to his 
temporal sovereignty by the arms of the noble French nation, 
and it is significant to find recorded that Napoleon [II., then 
a member of the National Assembly, not content with voting 
against the French expedition to Rome in 1849, made a 
speech, very respectful and moderate in form, in which he 
declared his opinion that this mode of restoration was not 
calculated to be durable, nor likely to produce the ends for 
which it was designed by its promoters. Mr. Maguire’s book, in 
its original form, was mainly directed to give trustworthy tes- 
timony to the fact, that the civil rule of the Pope was such as 
to merit the name of good government; and though, as the 
preface to the present edition tells us, it has been thought now 
expedient to omit in great measure this vindication, because 
that government has been violently destroyed, and is unlikely 
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to return in the precise form which it then presented, it would 
seem to us that for our present purpose—viz., that of putting 
forward some data for an immediate appreciation of the 
greatness of the late Pope’s character and career—we cannot 
pass over a subject matter which must ever form a great, nay a 
chief, element in every adequate attempt to estimate these 
duly and at their proper worth. No doubt the great personal 
qualities of Pius I[X., and the extraordinary power and wide 
range of his activity in the essential sphere of his high office as 
Vicar of Christ on earth and Head of the Universal Church 
will always remain in the mind of the Church and in the page 
of history, as hitherto unrivalled, and probably so to remain ; 
but next to these mainsprings of his moral grandeur, the part 
which he played in regard to the temporal Principality of the 
Roman See will necessarily occupy the attention, and we 
believe command the reverence, of men of thought in every 
age. We purpose, therefore, briefly to touch on our subject 
under the triple form thus indicated, and to say as briefly as 
we can what we believe to be the unvarnished truth concerning 
this great Pope, his work and being, during his thirty-two years 
of Pontificate. 

The character and personal qualities of Pius IX. seem to us 
to have been capable of description by one word, and only one 
word. He was papal. By which we mean not merely that 
he filled the papal see with an astonishing fitness and complete- 
ness, which was so manifest, that no one, we believe, ever 
approached him without being struck and attracted by this 
quality, whether they could define it or not, but that his whole 
being was built and contrived, if one may be allowed the term, 
by the Author of nature and of grace, for this end in a special 
sense. To make our meaning clear, we will illustrate it thus: 
Amidst the practically infinite variety of character with which 
we come in contact in the course of life, it seems to most of us, 
we suppose, that those whom we see filling certain positions are 
more or less, and more or less palpably, wanting in certain 
qualities of mind, of soul, and of body, which those positions 
require for their adequate or ideal fulfilment. From those 
initial and most intimate relations of the family and the house- 
hold, to which all mankind are called with life itself, upwards 
or outwards, to the most extended or the most influential posi- 
tions in human society which man can occupy, we see that the 
whole success and happiness of life depends on the more or less 
of fitness which the individual possesses for the relations in 
which he finds himself or herself with his fellow-creatures. No 
qualities, no endowments, no culture, no graces, which do not 
include this fitness, can be sufficient to take its place. We 
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have various names by which we designate this fitness in the 
individual, and it suffices to predicate of any one that they 
possess it or possess it not, to give a judgment or verdict on 
them which conveys either the highest praise or, it may be, the 
most extreme blame. Thus of the sexes, if we give to a 
woman all the praise of virtue and intelligence, of culture, of 
tact, and knowledge of the world, but deny her that of being 
feminine, we condemn her with a condemnation whiclr only 
augments in proportion to the degree in which her other quali- 
ties are praised. A woman’s highest praise is that she is 
womanly, as a man’s is that he is manly ; a mother’s that she 
is motherly; a child’s that he is filial ; and similarly in all the 
relations of life the scale of perfection lies in the fulfilment by 
each of that ideal of his relations to others, which is laid up 
in the minds of all because. it lies, first and in unapproachable 
adequacy, in the mind of God Himself. Now what is the ideal 
of the Pope? It may perhaps be best conceived by a cumulation 
of the ideals of those essential characters which go to make up 
the Pope. The Popeis, 1st, a baptized Christian ; 2nd, an eccle- 
siastic ; 3rd, an ordained and consecrated Priest and Bishop ; 4th, 
the one supreme representative of the Incarnate Word, Whose is 
all power upon this earth. In him, therefore, there must be the 
ineffable and mysterious but most definite and sensible aroma of 
the Christian character; that indelible mark put upon the soul 
in holy baptism, of which the Apostle speaks as the “ good 
odour of Christ” (2 Cor. ii. 15), a sweet all-pervading savour, 
which makes the Catholic Christian something distinct from 
anything which the world has ever produced, always and under 
all circumstances true and consistent with himself, Christ-like 
not only in the faith whereby he overcomes the world, and in 
the sublimity of a code of morals to which that faith alone can 
give birth, but in his whole being and spirit, because the life 
which is in him is not his own, but the life of Christ, through the 
indwelling of a Divine Person, His Holy Spirit, in each of the 
true members of His Body. To this we must add, that special 
grace of vocation to the service of God in His sanctuary, which 
“no man taketh to himself but he that is called as was Aaron”: 
a grace of the keenest perception and relish for the mind of 
the Church on every subject, to the exclusion of all adverse, 
and the subjection and subordination of all other, minds, such 
as the national, the caste, the hereditary and every other point 
of view or departure ; a grace of zeal for God and for the glory 
of His house, that is, for His Church in all its divine fulness 
of organization, in all its historic manifestation of divine life 
and power, in all its inheritance of beauty and high dominion 


over every development of man’s intelligence ; a grace of life- 
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long never-swerving detachment from the objects of sense and 
ever-increasing love for the supernatural order, and all that 
holds of it. And then, further, he must have in its fulness the 
priestly spirit, the tender father’s heart, which yearns over the 
souls of men with a love more than a mother’s for her first- 
born, so that he can say, with the Apostle, that “he wished 
himself anathema for his brethren’s sake” (Rom. ix. 3), and 
the daily immolation of himself as a holocaust, consumed 
and eaten up by the fire of the love of Christ’s Sacred Heart, 
to which He is united in the sacraments and sacrifice of the 
altar; and to this again we must add the plenitude of the 
paternal spirit, which is the special gift of Episcopal consecra- 
tion, as it were the instinctive and spontaneous outpouring of 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, of which he is at once the 
result and the depository. To these characters the Pope adds 
that which is his own singular gift, the direct personal representa- 
tion of his Lord, as in a kind of living sacrament ; for nothing 
on earth save the Divine Sacrament of the Eucharist, which is 
Christ Himself, and the holy elements by which the other 
Sacraments convey the Holy Ghost to the souls of men, is so 
sacred or so mighty in spiritual power as the Person of Christ’s 
Vicar upon earth. And to this character he adds the special 
hereditary likeness of the Prince of the Apostles, Peter, to 
whom alone and to his successors, and not to those of the other 
Apostles, is given the paternity of the whole flock of Christ. 
He alone of all mankind had the faith of Christ revealed to 
him for this paternity, not by flesh and blood, not by the Son 
of God made man, but by the Eternal Father (Mat. xvi. 17), 
from whom all paternity is named (Eph. iii. 15) “in heaven 
and on earth,” and that the excellence of this transcendent gift 
and of its uses may be the more manifestly divine, Peter, 
before all the rest, is allowed to fall most deeply, that he may 
learn by experience the inexhaustible treasures of that ministry 
of reconciliation through the Blood of Christ, of which he in 
his successors is to be the custodian and free dispenser to the 
end of time, so that in compunction and humility as the 
servant of the servants of God he may reign securely in 
the House of God. What Christ is by essence and nature 
(Isaiah xxii. 22; xxvi. 16; Luke xxii. 32, &c.), key-bearer of 
the House of David, opening and no man shuts, shutting and 
no man opens, Rock of Ages, Good Shepherd, in His faith 
neither deceiving nor to be deceived, but confirming even His 
inspired brethren, to whom all power is given in Heaven and 
on earth, that the successor of Peter is by the express word and 
commission of his Lord and Master by communication and 
participation of those self-same gifts through Him by the Spirit. 
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To be all this in thought and conviction, in word and in deed, 
to be so at all times, under all circumstances in every relation 
of life, never to take any interest in any human thing or person 
but from this point of view is to be papal. Now this is precisely 
the gratia status which God bestows on His Vicars, as their 
history testifies to any one who cares to know it; and this was 
in an eminent degree the grace of Pius IX. His whole being 
was by nature wonderfully prepared to receive it, as it were, ex 
condigno. Most of us have had occasion to remark in others, 
not always, but yet not unfrequently, the peculiar fitness which 
they show for their state or calling, so that when we first have 
opportunity to see them exercise the functions of their vocation, 
we say that they look, or speak, or act “as if they were born to 
it,” or “as if they had done so all their lives,” or some such 
phrase. This was precisely what one saw eminently in the late 
Pope. It seemed as if he had come into the world such as he 
was in all exterior and interior qualities as completely fitted for 
that high office as man could be. It seemed to him, as people 
say, to come naturally to be in all things papal. Shakspere 
talks of the “majesty” which “doth hedge a king,” and in 
Pius IX. this royal bearing was manifest to such a degree that 
no one could see him without feeling its effects, but withal 
tempered and informed with such a sweetness of fatherly love 
that the little children stretched out their arms, and, if they 
could, ran to him to be caressed or noticed. It seemed as if he 
had never lost the sound of those words which are addressed to 
the new Pope by the Cardinal first Deacon of the Roman 
Church when he places the triple crown upon his head :— 
“Scias te Esse patrem principum et regum, rectorem 
orbis, in terri Vicarium Salvatoris Jesu Christi, cui 
est honor et gloria in szecula seculorum. Amen.” ‘“ Know that 
Thou art the father of princes and of kings, the ruler of the 
world, Vicar on earth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be 
honour and glory for ever and ever. Amen.” This was his 
special praise, that he was papal, and that in an extraordinary 
degree, by which we mean that he was eminently Catholic, 
eminently ecclesiastical, priestly, and Episcopal, and, more than 
all, eminently the type and ideal of Christ’s Vicegerent and 
Peter’s successor. By this description, however, we must not be 
supposed to mean that he was constrained or artificial. No 
truly Catholic man, much less a Catholic ecclesiastic can be this, 
but Pius IX. was the very reverse of it. No one put shy or 
reserved people more at their ease than he did. He was, in fact, 
thoroughly genial and unconstrained, and the reverse of what 
University men call “donnish,” yet never did this simplicity 
degenerate into a freedom which could tempt others to forget 
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his dignity or take any liberty which they should not in his 
presence. The largeness of heart and mind, which are the ex- 
clusive property of Catholics, and which are beyond all doubt 
one of the most marked characteristics of the Roman Church, as 
indeed it would be strange if they were not, shone with extraor- 
dinary brilliancy in the Pope. No man could utter more truly 
Terence’s “ humani nihil a me alienum puto,” for neither creed, 
nor race, nor nation, nor tongue, nor class, nor calling, ever 
stayed the flow of his loving kindly interest in all mankind. 
Few men, few princes, or even few Popes, were more cruelly 
betrayed, more bitterly reviled, more heartlessly mocked, or 
more persistently calumniated and misrepresented than Pius 
IX., and yet no shadow of bitterness or sourness fell on his mind 
to the very last. He was wonderfully outspoken, and yet never 
offended the law of charity. As Monsignor’ Patterson says 
(“ Pius the Ninth,” p. 369): 


The late Pope’s freedom of speech about things and persons never de- 
generated into uncharitable censure. While others were wounded and 
made bitter by the astounding hypocrisy of the Italian Government, the 
Pope never said anything of individuals (as apart from their policy, which 
he unfailingly denounced as it deserved) stronger than ‘pover uomo’ (poor 


man), or such like phrases. The great characteristic which age and mis- 
fortune brought out more and more distinctly was an unshaken and 
unbounded confidence in God. It was the habit of his whole life to live in, 
and borrow all his phraseology and modes of expression and illustration 
from Holy Scripture, and to listen to him was usually to listen to a string of 
allusions to Scripture, and especially to the Psalms. It is obvious how the 
habit of continual trustful reference of all things to God, to His Holy Will, 
His providence, His loving care for His own, and His unfailing though often 
long retarded judgments on the wicked, both found an adequate expression 
in the inspired Word of God, and made that Word ever more and more a 
light and guide to his ways. The Pope remarked to the present writer, now 
nearly twenty-five years ago, that whereas the flood of revolution in France 
had broken and interrupted the old traditions of Catholic life, in Italy that 
deluge had never arrived at such a pitch, and no one could help seeing in 
the Pope himself a striking illustration of this truth. Those who know 
Italy, not the Italy of tourists and English and French clubs, of valets de 
place, newspaper writers and hotel-keepers, but the real Italy of the 
Italians, will have remarked how the whole of its intimate life, domestic and 
social, its colloquial and literary language, and the habits of thought of the 
millions, especially in the Papal States, are imbued with the faith and what 
flows from it. In all the churches frequented by the people, there are year 
by year courses of catechetical instruction and instructions on Holy Scripture, 
so that the talk of the people is perpetually interlarded with Christian and 
Scriptural doctrine and allusion. Their very jests and proverbs, nay, even 
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their oaths and objurations, have a substratum of theology without which 
they are not intelligible. 

Pope Pius IX. was the most Italian of Italians, as in deeper things, so 
also in the ready jest which had some base of Christian and Catholic mean- 
ing on which it turned. Thus last year, when in the spring several of the 
Cardinals died in a short space of time, and Monsignor Macchi, alluding to 
it, said, “It seems as if the beads were coming off the rosary,” the Holy 
Father, playfully touching his own breast, said, “ Yes, sir, but the Our 
Father keeps firm.” *- This play of humour, which is the exact opposite to 
the grim and ungenial tone which characterizes non-Catholic piety, was so 
marked in the Pope that even the gravest and most austere used to put off 
some of their wonted severity of look when they drew near him, and to his 
Court he was always the centre of cheerfulness and content. 

There was in him so great a fund of cheerfulness that all who were 
about him felt that, if they were depressed by the atmosphere of anxiety 
and fear which surrounded them, the very sight of the Pope was enough to 
raise their spirits. It was not insensibility to the reasons for anxiety which 
surrounded him, but the constant repose upon the objects of faith and hope 
in God, which shed this serenity over his whole being; the changeful 
colour, and the eyes suffused with tears, often and often told of the sorrows 
which were in his heart, and yet through all he was held up, sometimes it 
seemed almost visibly to others, by the hand of God, and many would bear 
witness that when in prayer, as we looked steadfastly on his face, it seemed 
in some sort transfigured, like that of the first Martyr, by a light not its 
own. The immediate Court circle of Pius IX. was in some degree a 
reflection of his own piety and simplicity; the much maligned Cardinal, 
Secretary of State, Antonelli, though undoubtedly a statesman of no mean 
capacity, was a man of the most simple habits of life, and if his health did 
not permit him to use austerity, it certainly obliged him to a constant self- 
denial, which he accepted with the best grace possible, and was always 
accessible, affable, and courteous in a remarkable degree to all who came 
to his audience. A very early riser, a most laborious minister, a pious 
frequenter of the Sacraments, we are convinced that the real clue to the 
abominable attacks made since his death upon Cardinal Antonelli is the 
reflection simply of that hatred which his political adversaries felt towards 
him, as the faithful servant and trusted minister of the Holy See for more 
than a quarter of a century. The private chamberlains and great officers 

wof the Court were one and all men of the most unaffected piety and of 
apostolic zeal and life. Cardinals Berromeo and Pacca, Monsignori Talbot, 
de Merode, Pieri, (Maggior-domo of Leo XIII., and for so many years 
attached in high offices to the late Pope), Macchi, Negretto, di Bisogno, 
Casali, Delle Volpe, and so many more venerable men whose chief 
qualities were the virtues of devoted ministers of God, and active bene- 
factors to their fellow creatures. But if any proof were needed that such 





* ¢8i, Signore, ma non si sfila il Paternoster,’ 
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is their true character, it may be found in the consoling fact that nearly all 
of those who thus shared in the fortunes of their august master for good 
and for ill, during his long pontificate, have been and are still made the 
marks for abuse and calumny by the worst newspapers at home and abroad. 

Our own tongue and nation have been represented at Rome in the 
court by Monsignor Talbot, Monsignor Stonor, and the present Cardinal 
Howard—men whose characters stand deservedly high in their own and in 
every other country where they are known. The rest of the Court, 
however, are similarly unblemished, and it follows that the thousand and 
one malicious stories of mutual jealousies, divisions, intrigues, and the rest, 
with which the newspapers abound, are entirely unfounded. The truth is, 
that not even the malice of all his enemies could find a spot in the 
character of Pius IX. on which to fasten any but the most futile 
accusations, and hence they are reduced to abusing and maligning his 
servants. There is nothing whatever either in the mental or moral 
character of Pius IX. to make it possible that he should have sur- 
rounded himself with persons of no integrity or virtue, and these attacks 
therefore only: afford another instance of that which we see so often 
repeated, viz., that false witnesses never can give give to their statements 
those characters of consistency and probability which belong only 
to the truth. The fact is that, as the Pope was himself the very type of 
manly, truthful, outspoken sincerity, he had a dislike for the dark, silent, 
designing type cf men which, in the popular jargon of this country, is 
called the “Jesuitical” or “sacerdotal” character. Accordingly, the 
Vatican Court was singularly free from the elements of intrigue and secret 
conspiracy with which it was so glibly credited. The hardest thing the 
Pope ever said in our hearing of an English statesman (now like so many 
others broken on the stone of Peter and discredited even among his own 
party) was that he was “ bottonato,” that is, buttoned up in himself, and yet 
this statesman grossly ridiculed and attacked the Pope in a quarterly review 
a year or two ago. An atmosphere of mystery, ambiguities of language, 
and still more of conduct, were his special abhorrence, and he sought and 
found in his personal attendants and friends those who were the freest from 
those vices. Cardinal Antonelli once said to the present writer that the 
diplomacy of the Holy See was, in fact, the simplest of all diplomacies, 
for it consists in always saying what you mean and never saying what you 
do not mean. Never was this saying truer than when Pius IX. reigned. 
What promise did he ever hold out that he did not fulfil, what engagements, 
that he did not meet, even to his own manifest loss and detriment: and 
which of his adversaries can say as much ? 

In accordance with this character of frank and genial loyalty was the 
great trait of generosity and forgiveness to friend and foe, which so became 
him as the Vicar of Christ. Like his Divine Master, he had no harsh 
words or acts, except for hypocrites in their hypocrisy. Against such he 
warned his flock to the end with a wonderful mental and moral energy, 
which arose not from love of reproving or invective, as has been so un- 
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worthily and foolishly maintained by the statesman just alluded to, but by 
zeal for God’s glory and for the good of souls. That the “ Vatican ” (that 
is the Pope) should have been generally proclaimed a home of dark, 
designing conspirators, and the official head of the Italian Kingdom com- 
monly called an “honest man,” will always remain, in the eyes of the few 
who care to inquire and think for themselves, one of those unconscious 
pieces of irony in which an age sometimes writes its own character with a 
justice as complete as it is severe. 


Among the other calumnious exaggerations which have been 
circulated as to the late Pope, it is stated that he was not an 
intellectual man. On the contrary the Pope was distinctly a 
man of intellect. Though, as he was wont to say, not a learned 
man, he had more than average ability, and had his health been 
good in youth he would probably have shone in the schools which 
he passed through with facility and with praise. What is true 
is, that in him the qualities of the heart and will were even 
more remarkable than those of his intellect. This, which was a 
marked characteristic in Pius IX., is, indeed, habitually to be 
noticed in the clergy and Episcopate, and eminently in the 
Popes, in whom even the greatest intellectual gifts have been 
outweighed by moral qualities, especially by strength of will. 
This is a topic of which a certain school of writers and 
“thinkers,” as they delight in calling themselves, have always 
made capital. S. Paul declares it to be a characteristic of the 
true Church (1 Cor. i. 26); but were this not so, it would seem 
to stand to reason that in the stewards of God’s treasures inte- 
grity should take precedence of wit, and the rarest of senses, 
common sense, of intellectual power. But it is time to pass 
from these traits of personal character to some attempt at esti- 
mating the greatness of the Pope’s action in the Church during 
the longest Pontificate ever known up to the present time. As 
we have attempted to indicate, his character was such as to have 
led one to expect from him a marked and an extraordinary 
papal career. It was not ordinary that a Cardinal who, 
like Cardinal Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, was very 
little known in Rome, and had not occupied any office of 
note in the Roman Curia, should be at once elected to the 
vacant throne of Peter. Mgr. Patterson mentions, as illus- 
trative of his modest and retiring character and of the way in 
which he adhered sedulously to his duties, whether as head of 
the great orphanage of 8. Michele in Rome or afterwards as 
Bishop of Spoleto and of Imola, that Pius IX. never saw a 
Papal High Mass until he sang it himself, so little of a courtier 
or a frequenter of great people was he; and yet at the fourth 
scrutiny, and on the second day of the Conclave, he was raised 
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to the throne of Peter by a great majority on the 16th of June, 
1846. The same night he wrote his first letter as Pope to his 
three brothers :—* The blessed God, who humbles and exalts, 
has been pleased to raise me from obscurity to the most sublime 
of earthly dignities. May His most holy will be ever done. I 
am moved when I think of the vast extent of this weighty 
charge, and I feel the great, not to say the total, incapacity of 
my own strength. There is the greater cause for me to pray 
for aid, and for the same reason you, my dear brothers, must 
also pray for me.” ‘I embrace you with all my heart in 
Jesus Christ, and do you, far from exulting, take pity on your 
brother, who sends you the Apostolical Benediction.” From 
that hour his whole career was of a piece with the piety, sim- 
plicity, and confidence in God which breathe in these lines, till 
that final moment when he joined in the Church’s last prayer 
for him, and himself bade his pure soul go forth from its frail 
tenement to meet his God. The political circumstances in 
which he found himself were most difficult, and on that day 
month, July 16, 1846, he grappled with them by the act of 
amnesty in a manner worthy of his great heart; but of this we 
are to speak later. What is remarkable and most characteristic 
is that the Pope at once rose to the level of his great office, 
and one cannot but notice that if it were true in any degree 
that his intellectual powers were not great, in that same degree 
the wideness and depth of his plans as head of the whole 
Church, and the immediate steps he took to carry them out, 
become more supernatural and approach the miraculous. If he 
had been, as we are so often told, a narrow-minded Italian noble 
and priest, it is surely astounding to find him dealing with his 
political position in a manner so trenchant, and from the first 
treating it as not the first nor the most important consideraticn, 
but as it were waiving it aside with a magnanimous previ- 
sion, of which we have yet to see in the future (perhaps no 
distant one) the full fruits, and addressing himself to the 
vast interests of his spiritual reign with a versatile largeness 
which recalls to us the astonishing powers of Napoleon. To 
attempt anything like a complete enumeration of the many 
spheres, not to say one word of the instances, of his papal 
activity, would be to write a book. We can but touch cwrrente 
calamo on some few of the vast conceptions and the energetic 
strivings of this great Pontiff. What the arch-conspirator 
Mazzini said of him in the political order—* he will proceed to 
reforms from principle and from necessity,’ was most true in the 
higher and wider sphere of his spiritual monarchy. The Pope 
was a reformer in the true sense of the word; he destroyed 
nothing, but he formed again, and with wonderful perseverance, 
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that which had been deformed or degraded, or even destroyed. 
His career may be summed up in the words in which the 
Church prays for the newly-consecrated Bishop in her ritual, 
imploring for him constancy in faith, purity in charity, sincerity 
in peace, the beauty of the gospel of peace, the ministry of 
reconciliation in word and in deed, and in the power of signs 
and wonders, in his speech and preaching not the persuasive 
words of human wisdom but the manifestation of the spirit and 
of strength, the use of. the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
not for vainglory, nor unto destruction, but unto edification. 
The relations of the Holy See to the various governments both 
in Europe and elsewhere had been, as they still are, regulated by 
concordats. This form of treaty between the ecclesiastical and 
civil power is, technically speaking, of comparatively recent 
origin; but whether we reckon (as we well may) the “ Calix- 
tine transaction,” as it is called, which was in fact a con- 
cordat between Calixtus II. and the Emperor Henry V., as the 
first of these treaties, or take that between Pope Nicholas V. 
and the Emperor Ferdinand III. as more properly the type 
of a concordat, they all have the same character. They are, in 
fact, a solemnly agreed and ratified covenant or treaty between 
the Church on the one hand and the civil power of any state on 
the other, of which the subject-matter is such as has the twofold 
aspect of ecclesiastical and civil interests. They, generally 
speaking, were given rise to by some discord or conflict between 
the two powers. In order to secure the great good of peace 
and to prevent greater evils, such as open conflict between the 
laws of the Church and those of the State or the schism of 
whole nations, the Church accepted, very often under reserves and 
protests, certain conditions from the sovereign or government of 
a country. The provisions of these concordats, therefore, it 
should be well remembered, form anything but a positive code 
of the Church’s laws in matters disciplinary. They are rather 
to be taken in that sense which our Blessed Lord assigned as 
the true meaning of the Mosaic dispensation of separation 
of husband and wife.* They never,’ of course, waive or 
abrogate the essential rights of the Church, which are also 
the rights of the Christian conscience, but they often set 
down the very lowest tolerable conditions under which it is 
possible for the Church still to exist. They constantly sacrifice 
the less important results of principles without surrendering the 
principles themselves for the better securing of the more 
important results. Nothing, therefore, can be unfairer than to 





* ““ Moses, by reason of the hardness of your hearts, permitted you to 
put away your wives; but it was not so from the beginning.” Matt. xix. 8. 
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cite the provisions of one or other of these concordats wrun 

from the Holy See by the threats—sometimes filched by the 
fraud—of a civil power, as imposing on the Church the obliga- 
tion to use similar condescensions at other times and under 
other circumstances. Yet this has become the habitual line of 
argument taken by governments and by the non-Catholic press, 
As we have said, the Pope was no reckless innovator, but he 
beheld at a glance the evils which had grown up from the prac- 
tice of statesmen with regard to these concordats, and he 
determined to remedy them. The process whereby they often 
became positive evils was twofold. Firstly, it was the process 
of interpretation, whereby the one party, the civil power, arro- 
gated to itself the exclusive right to apply the provisions of the 
concordat according to its own appreciation of what they meant 
or could be supposed to mean, By this process the subject- 
matter of concordats, which is usually disciplinary (regarding, 
for instance, the right of holding property, of nominating to 
bishoprics and benefices, the mode of investiture, the privileges 
of the courts of ecclesiastical law), was, and is, often so pared 
down and restricted that the articles agreed on by the two 
powers become virtually merely so many fresh aggressions of the 
civil on the ecclesiastical power. While those which are favour- 
able to the Church remain without practical result, those that 
make for the State’s good (as statesmen deem it) are rigorously 
carried into execution, and strained far beyond their legitimate 
meaning. The other process is more summary still. The civil 
power simply recedes from ail its engagements, and tears up the 
treaty to which it pledged itself, whenever and wherever it 
chooses. While, therefore, the Pope did not repudiate any 
existing concordat, and entered on several new ones, notably 
on that with Austria in 1855 (which was as favourable 
to liberty of conscience as the previous state of the Church 
in Austria under the Josephine laws was the reverse), he yet 
regarded them with but little confidence, and was always 
on the look out for securing Catholics against a legal tyranny, 
whose ultimate logical expression can be nothing short of State 
supremacy over the consciences of men. It sounds almost 
fabulous, but it is a simple fact that the energy and discern- 
ment of Pius IX. has given to the Catholic Church no less than 
213 new episcopal sees, exclusive of those for which he signed 
the decree only a few days before his death and which now 
form the Scottish Hierarchy erected by his successor on the 28th 
of March, 1878. Of these, nearly 200 new bishoprics are 
erected without any concordat or other concert with the civil 
power, and thus it may be said that a new era has been created 
for the relation of Church and State, more especially in 
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those lands to which mankind is looking as the seed-plots 
of human energy and the advanced guard of the great 
human army in its onward career towards the occupation 
and control of the whole globe. To us, as Englishmen, it 
is of special interest to note that of these sees more than a 
hundred are occupied by subjects of our Sovereign, and nearly 
two hundred by those who speak our tongue as their vernacular. 
This great increment of the organic structure of the Catholic 
Church, therefore, represents in the main the rise of a new 
order of things. While the “liberal” press has been prating 
and drivelling of the retrograde tendencies of the Pope, and 
complaining that he will not “ reconcile himself to accomplished 
facts,” he has been for more than thirty years building up in all 
lands a * free Church in free states”; and in none more than in 
our own land and in its world-wide dependencies. The progress 
to which they allude, and would have the Pope adhere, is the 
organized breach of law, the tearing up of treaties, the success 
of robbery, the erection of vast military empires, whose existence 
is a standing menace to the peace of the world and contains in 
its very being the causes of its own inevitable decay, the vamp- 
ing up of sham principles, such as those of universal suffrage, 
accomplished facts, non-intervention and State supremacy over 
conscience, one and all of which are destined to go their way 
into the limbo of human follies and failures. The progress 
which the Pope has achieved is the advance of God’s kingdom 
in His own way, and he has so completely, if one may be 
allowed the expression, “taken the wind out of their sails,” 
that the more intelligent writers of the advanced democracy in 
Germany and elsewhere have tacitly dropped their formula, and 
are now invoking the strong arm of despotism, or the violence of 
mobs, to control and put down the Church which has so thriven 
on freedoyn as to baffle all their calculations and plans for her 
destruction. 

The sphere of doctrine, again, is one in which the activity of 
Pius IX. has been such as to astonish both friends and foes. 
It seems, to us elders, but yesterday that the approaching defini- 
tion of the doctrine of Mary’s Immaculate Conception began 
to be a matter of public discussion. The Church’s own con- 
sciousness that such was her belief was so complete that except 
as a subject for infinite spiritual joy and the most glad adhesion 
its definition was scarcely noticed in Catholic countries. We 
remember how as we were leaving S. Peter’s on the 8th of 
December, 1854, almost worn out with the solemn emotions of 
that great day, one of the clerks of the Chapter almost scanda- 
lized us by characterizing the great exercise of a divine pre- 
rogative we had just heard from the Pope’s own lips, as “una 
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bella funzione!” and in the south of France and Spain, in 
South America and our colonies, the popular feeling was that 
the definition was not necessary, because all had always believed 
it with divine faith to be part of the depositum. But with 
those without and with many of those within the Church who 
had been sophisticated by the atmosphere of semi-Protestantism 
in which we northern dwellers among heretics are brought up, 
the case was different. To the former the very name of the 
doctrine defined was barely known, or, if known, misunder- 
stood. The newspapers, having to write on the definition and 
not knowing what its matter was, took ordinarily to abusing 
the Pope as being a safe course, while a few who were anxious 
to appear better informed suddenly became zealous for the rights 
of Catholics to control him, and quoted S. Bernard’s letter to 
the Canons of Lyons* (Acts xx. 28), and such other texts as 
they could .collect to show that they knew better what the 
Church had believed than she did herself. The teaching Church, 
that is the Hierarchy, not being what the Governments of 
modern states are, the mere reflexions of popular ideas and dele- 
gates of the popular will, but a real authority placed by the 
Holy Ghost to teach and govern the flock, and only secondarily 
the witnesses of the faith of the people, the Pope, by his ency- 
clical “ Ubi primum nullis certe,” of February 2, 1849, declared 
his belief that the time was come when the doctrine which all 
held might be defined, asked all the Bishops of the Church to 
communicate their own belief and that of their clergy and flocks 
to him and to ask for public prayers that the will of God should 
be manifested more clearly. It was characteristic that this act 
was accomplished and the encyclical dated from Gaeta. The 
revolution had banished him from Rome and erected one of 
its ephemeral republics, stained with so many crimes and follies, 
on the ruins of the Pope’s temporal throne, and wigh all the 
calm and conscious power of his inalienable office the Vicar 
of Christ in exile exercises his high prerogative and unites 
by the authority of his voice the whole Episcopate in the 
immediate preparation for the declaration of revealed truth as it 
in this particular had never yet been so declared. It reminds 
us of those words of 8S. Leo the Great (in his second sermon on 





*In this letter two things are evident. Ist. From his argument about 
the doctrine itself, S. Bernard evidently speaks of the active conception 
and not of the infusion of the soul (which is what the Church has defined 
to be immaculate) of the Blessed Virgin. 2nd. He expressly defers his 
judgment to that of Rome (“Romane presertim Ecclesie auctoritati 
7 dixi reservo”) and places his whole gravamen against the Canons of 

yons for that which he believed to be an intrusion on the Roman Church's 
exclusive prerogative of defining doctrine, viz., their celebration of the 
feast under this title without a previous reference to the Apostolic See. 
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the anniversary of his elevation to the apostolic throne), “ manet 
ergo dispositio veritatis, et Beatus Petrus in accepta fortitudine 
petree perseverans suscepta Ecclesia gubernacula non reliquit.” 
(“The disposition of truth therefore continues, and Blessed 
Peter persevering in the strength of the rock which he received, 
deserts not the rudder of the Church which he has grasped.”) 
In five years’ time the sense of the whole Church was ascer- 
tained, and on the 8th of December, 1854, the Pope, surrounded 
by the Sacred College and by some 150 Bishops from all parts 
of the world, defined “supremo suo atque infallibili oraculo” 
(by his supreme and infallible utterance), that “ the doctrine 
which teaches that the most Blessed Virgin Mary was in the 
first moment of her conception by a singular privilege of God 
preserved free from all taint of original sin,” “ by virtue of the 
merit of Christ’s passion anticipated.” One of the immediate 
results of this definition was to reveal the extent to which the 
heresy which it implicitly condemned had eaten into the belief 
and affected the conduct of men. This heresy is what we may 
call naturalism ; by which is meant the belief that there is no 
supernatural order, no need of belief in supernatural truth, no 
need of grace, but on the contrary, that man has in himself by 
his mere natural being the means sufficient for his perfection. 
The advance of physical science, and more especially the skill 
with which it is applied to the development and application of 
knowledge, to the material well-being and comfort of society, 
had been, as it still is, fruitful in convincing people that it was 
quite possible, nay a bounden duty of all, to attain to a tem- 
poral beatitude which left nothing to be desired; that for 
purposes of government and police a conventional social morality, 
based on no higher sanctions than the natural advantages to be 
gained from its sedulous practice, was sufficient, and, therefore, 
that Almighty God and our Divine Redeemer were decidedly 
out of place in the great drama of man’s progressive develop- 
ment, and might be safely left to entertain elderly ladies and 
young children till they should utterly vanish into the page 
of exploded myths. The great statesman who presided at that 
time over our Foreign Office summed up this heresy in a sentence, 
when he said amidst the applause of the House of Commons, 
“Immaculate Conception, why we are all born immaculate,” and 
proceeded to show that moral excellence or the reverse of it 
was a mere matter of education and the proper direction of 
our unaided natural powers. Ifa shell ora torpedo had exploded 
in the middle of one of those great exhibitions, which were the 
product and the boast of man’s unaided natural virtue and self- 
sufficiency, it would have presented but a faint image of the 
wrath and the contempt with which the world received the 
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decree of Dec. 8th, 1854. The hand of the Great Physician 
had touched and sounded the deep and mortal gangrene of the 
age, and the patient, protesting all the while that his “ withers 
were unwrung,” shrieked defiance and denounced vengeance on 
the man who alone could heal him. Ten years later, Dec. 8th, 
1864, when the ill-disguised uneasiness of society at the rude 
shock administered to it by the Papal definition had seemed to 
subside, the wound which had been thus probed was cauterized 
and sounded to its very depths by the Encyclical Quanta Cura, 
and by the Syllabus or list of the Holy See’s condemnation and 
repudiation of deadly errors, false maxims, sham principles, 
and vicious usurpations on which for well-nigh a century all 
the might, and all the intelligence, and all the special diabolic 
aids and inspirations of the revolutionary world have been, and 
are, vainly striving to build a sufficient tower to reach to heaven, 
or rather (to be more apposite to their ideas in our simile) to 
make this earth into a sufficient abiding paradise, and dispense 
with any other whatsoever. Here, as in one huge missile hurled 
from those gigantic engines of war which we hear of nowadays, 
are collected all the most important teachings and warnings 
of the Holy See for many years past on the subject of what 
are called “modern ideas”; though, in fact, they are very old, 
being truly the legitimate outcome of that teaching which we 
read of in the 3rd Chapter of Genesis, in the mouth of one 
whom our great lexicographer used to declare was “ the first 
Whig.” Every kind of political, social, and ethical disorder is 
here dissected, labelled, defined, and held up to be condemned 
and avoided by all good Catholic people. The doctrine of force 
instead of right, of the governed governing, of doing wrong 
and making it right by sticking to it, of an imaginary social 
contract, of substituting legal concubinage for the indissoluble 
tie of the sacrament of marriage and civil registration for 
Christian baptism, of the State’s right to teach all everything, 
and hundreds of other such doctrines on which the modern 
world tries to build an edifice which is to supersede God and 
His Church for ever, are here denounced and put to shame. 
And this heavy blow, again, was dealt by the Pope at the very 
time when the Convention of September 1864 was produced, 
with all the pomp of hypocrisy, as the proximate means for 
depriving the Vicar of Christ of his remaining dominions under 
colour of securing them to him more firmly by new and 
solemn contract. From the height of a mind and soul stayed 
on God and His eternal justice the Pope, occupied in the 
healing of the nations, seemed scarcely more to heed the jargon 
of Napoleon’s and Cavour’s diplomacy, than one may suppose 
his Divine Master to have noted the wrangling and gambling 
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of the soldiery who divided and cast lots for His seamless coat 
and garments at the foot of the Cross. 

A few more years, and, in 1867, on the occasion of the 
eighteenth centenary of Peter’s Martyrdom, once more, as pre- 
viously in 1860 and 1862, for the Canonization of Saints, the 
Pope gathered round him a great number of Bishops, and for the 
first time, publicly and solemnly, that which had been whispered 
in the Palace for some time past was proclaimed to the world. 
Not easily shall we forget that day, when, in the great gallery 
over the main entrance to St. Peter’s (the only hall, even in the 
mighty Vatican, large enough to contain them), the Holy 
Father declared to the Sacred College and hundreds of Bishops 
his intention of shortly summoning an Ccumenical Council. 
The words seemed to most who heard them like the echo of a 
great past which we had dreamt of and reached back to, as gone, 
if not for ever, yet in our time at least not to live again. 
From Nica to Trent for a thousand years the Church had 
assembled, at long intervals for the most part, in these great 
assizes, and compared its faith, to be corrected and to be con- 
firmed by that of Peter, with the Roman rule and the living 
oracles of the Chief Bishop ; but in the nineteen centuries which 
have well-nigh elapsed since God was first manifest in the 
flesh, and gave Peter his supreme charge over all His flock, but 
nineteen times, or an average of once in a century, had the 
Church met in her great parliament in obedience to Peter’s 
writ. As he concluded the magnificent allocution in which 
Pius IX. announced his will that once more Peter would rise 
up in the midst of his brethren (Acts xv. 7) to hear their mind 
and to give his sentence on all that they should declare, the 
bells of Rome rang out the noonday angelus, and as the sweet 
and powerful voice of Pius IX. called us to unite with him in 
that prevailing prayer wherein we professed the faith revealed 
to Peter, not one but must have felt, like God’s people of old, 
that once more (Luke vii. 16) “a great prophet was risen up 
among us, and that God had visited His people.” 

Nor did the event in any way fall short of the expectation. 
If the world and some half-hearted brethren had been enraged 
by the Papal utterances in 1854 and in 1864, and indeed on 
almost every occasion on which his voice was heard for so many 
years, this was not merely, nor even so much, because of the 
subject-matter of his teaching, as because of his claim to speak 
with authority and not as their teachers of doubt and disorder. 
It had uot escaped them, though they affected to disregard it, 
that the definition of the Immaculate Conception involved the 
explicit doctrine of the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. For 
if the doctrine of Mary’s exemption from all stain of sin had 
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hitherto not been an explicit article of the Catholic faith, and 
had then and there become one when the Pope declared it such, 
and if in so defining he had expressly invoked his authority as 
the Supreme Teacher and Pastor of the whole Church, and had 
declared that by consequence henceforth any one denying this doc- 
trine would fall eo ipso from the faith and unity of the Church, 
it was clear that this authority to be adequate must also be infal- 
lible. It was true that the consultation of all the Bishops and 
the presence of so large a representation of them made the 
definition more weighty in the eyes of the world; but, on the 
other hand, whatever their authority was worth, it was evidently 
a witness not only to the truth of the doctrine, but even more 
to the competency of him who could thus unchallenged lay it 
down as a part of the original deposit of “the faith once 
delivered ” to the Church. 

It suited, however, those who led the assault on the Council 
to ignore all this, and to come forward with the attitude and 
profession of extreme surprise at what they affected to regard 
as a new and unheard-of doctrine when the fact became known 
that the GEcumenical Council of 1870 was likely to define the 
infallibility of the Pope as an article of the Faith. There were 
some Bishops and other divines who doubted whether the 
doctrine was susceptible of definition. Some argued that the 
Church had never defined her own infallibility, and that by 
parity it could not be necessary to define that of the Pope; but 
whether they opposed the definition on this ground or on that 
of the time not being opportune for such an act, those of whom 
we speak, almost toa man, proclaimed loudly that they believed 
the doctrine itself, and often—as in the case of the three most 
active supporters of the theory of inopportuneness, Archbishop 
Darboy of Paris, Monsignor Dupanloup and Monsignor Stross- 
mayer, Bishops of Orleans and of Bosnia—cited their own pub- 
lished writings in support of it. The opponents of the doc- 
trine itself were not Fathers of the Council, but may be divided 
into two classes. There were a certain number of learned German 
professors and their disciples, who had long entertained peculiar 
and not at all Catholic notions on the teaching office of the 
Church; ideas which have been familiar to us in this country, 
because they form the basis of the theory of high church 
Anglicanism. They may be briefly described as follows :— 
In this theory the Church, which began in a spotless and un- 
wrinkled purity and beauty, after the lapse of a period which 
some would measure by decades, others by centuries, lost these 
attributes, and, like other institutions, required to be set right, 
not only in matters of discipline and ceremonial, but in doc- 
trine. Especially she ceased to have a true consciousness of 
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her own mind in times past, and by some kind of lapse of 
memory suffered herself to be more and more withdrawn from 
her primitive meaning, so that it only remained for the learning 
and critical acumen of erudite men to correct her aberrations 
by giving to the existing hierarchy a lucid historic view of the 
Church and a critical apparatus whereby the Pope and Council 
should be enabled to detect their own errors and revert to a 
better mind. The other class of opponents to the Council and 
its definitions was that of statesmen and officials who, whether 
by policy or in ignorance of the true interests of civil govern- 
ments, lent themselves willingly to the councils and insinuations 
of the other class, because it suited the traditions of their train- 
ing and the “ modern ideas” of their governments to look upon 
and represent the Church and its head as at once a stupid, a 
retrograde, and an insidiously aggressive power. On the 8th of 
December (once more), 1869, the Pope, surrounded by 722 
Fathers, Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, heads of 
Orders, and others, solemnly opened the Ecumenical Council of 
the Vatican in St. Peter’s. Who that witnessed that august spec- 
tacle can ever forget it! The visible union of the whole Church 
under Peter had surely never been so sublimely set forth since he 
himself presided at that first Council in Jerusalem ; for if the 
First Council of Lateran numbered more Fathers, there were not 
so many Bishops, nor by far representing such world-wide 
spiritual sway as those who thenceforth for eight months 
assembled almost daily to deliberate on “ the things relating to 
the greater Glory of God, the integrity of the faith, the honour 
of divine worship, the eternal salvation of souls, the discipline 
of the clergy, both regular and secular, the education of youth, 
and the peace of the world.” (From the Bull of Indiction of 
the Council, issued on SS. Peter and Paul’s Day, 1868.) Four 


_ solemn and public sessions were held, and at that of July 18th, 


1870, the doctrine of the Apostolic primacy and infallibility 
was defined an article of the Catholic faith. It is most note- 
worthy that the words of the definition, while they are so plain 
that no one can mistake their meaning, are also so moderate, 
that they give the lie to the misrepresentations of all who 
would have people believe that the doctrine of the Pope’s in- 
fallibility is a monstrous figment, which no intelligent person 
can sincerely accept. We were told by some who certainly 
ought to have known better, that this decree made a kind of 
“Grand Lama” of the Pope—that is, a sort of incarnation of the 
Most High, and one pseudo-Bishop of a sect near home actually 
refused to allow himself to be corrected in this astounding 
calumny. Others, who were less credulous affected, to be 
scandalised, because they said it ascribed to the _ the 
U 
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divine attribute of omniscience, and others that of “ impecca- 
bility,” while a great number spoke of it as involving “ inspira- 
tion.” The words of the decree dispose of all these ridiculous 
calumnies; they simply assert that ‘ by virtue of the Divine 
promise to Peter,” his successors, the Roman Pontiffs, when in 
the exercise of their office as supreme teachers of the whole 
Church they define any doctrine of faith or morals ex cathedra, 
are endowed with that infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer willed His Church to be endowed in defining doctrines 
of faith and morals; and hence “that such definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are of themselves alone, and not by consent of 
the Church, irreformable.” Naturally to those who do not 
believe that there is a Church, or that it ever had or could have 
any such gift from God, this doctrine is simply absurd; but to 
those who believe the reverse, this declaration of a bare pro- 
tection from error under such conditions and restrictions of the 
subject-matter and mode of teaching it must certainly appear 
the very least which the express words of our Lord to Peter can 
mean. (Mat. xvi. 17, 18, 19; Luke xxii. 32; John xxi. 15, 
16,17.) But here again it was not merely the doctrine which 
was defined which made the world and bad Catholics, already 
on the verge of heresy and schism, so furious. What these 
last felt was, that the two great pleas and means of evading the 
authority of the Church behind which they had sheltered them- 
selves were thus cut from under their feet. These were the 
appeal from the Pope to the Council, and from the Church of 
the present to the Church according to themselves and 
their own reading of history. The Pope’s ex cathedra 
decisions on faith and morals final and irreformable, “ by them- 
selves alone,” and not “by virtue of the consent of the 
Church,” which would, of course, mean Professor So-and-so and 
his friends and disciples, left no loophole, and accordingly they 
declared themselves openly what they had long been in mind 
and affection—schismatics and heretics. Of course they denied 
the cecumenicity of the Council, its freedom, the authority of 
its decrees, and so forth, But what astounded them, and many 
more who had some kind and degree of sympathy with them, 
was, that no one went with them, and neither “all tbe king’s 
horses nor all the king’s men,” from Rhine to Vistula et ultra, 
have been able to rescue them from the ignominy of a ridiculous 
failure. The dogma of the Pope’s infallibility thus received a 
wonderful confirmation in the order of facts, for we believe we 
are strictly within the truth in saying that no previous defini- 
tion of a General Council had either been more unanimously 
proclaimed or followed by less untoward results than this, which 
is at once the highest expression and the most efficient cause of 
the Church’s unity. 
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We had been told for years by many and many of those 
whom their friends call men of weight and their enemies wise- 
acres, that the days of General Councils were gone for ever. 
The reasons for this view were twofold. The Popes were 
becoming more and more autocratic, and they would not dare to 
raise so formidable a power as a General Council; and next (not 
very consistently) we were assured that the “ will and consent- 
ment of princes” would afford such an insuperable obstacle 
that all the efforts of Rome to assemble such a Council would 
be baffled. Pope Pius IX. answered these objections by that 
which his adversaries so often appealed to to confirm their 
successful iniquities, the “logic of facts.” The sum, then, of 
the dogmatic activity of this great Pope is not merely such and 
such dogmas defined, such and such teachings, so many 
hundreds of Decrees, Bills, Briefs, Allocutions launched against 
the errors of this century—it is the triumph of the principle of 
authority over the most insidious, specious, and multiform asser- 
tion of lawlessness in both the natural and supernatural orders. 
When we say this, our adversaries are wont to reply that “ no 
one ” knows or cares what the Pope says or does. Of course we 
do not suppose that the mere enunciation of truth will convert 
all who are in error. The incarnate Wisdom of God did not 
produce this result when He walked this earth and redeemed it. 
What He achieved, and what His Vicar has done once more, 
and will continue to do, is so to make manifest truth and unveil 
error as that those who were in comparative darkness become 
more inexcusable if they reject, and have a far greater facility 
in receiving, the revelation of God in Christ and in His Church. 
As the least nautical on board some gallant ship cannot fail to 
see that there must be danger on the deep when the captain 
himself warns and stimulates the watchfulness of all his officers 
and crew, so every simple Catholic cannot fail to discern in the 
utterances of an unerring Chief Pastor the voice of that Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, whose word is truth, 
bidding them to walk securely in the way that they should 
go. So long as it was competent to Catholics, without overt 
heresy to borrow the phraseology and thought of non-Catholics, 
and believe that the teaching office of the Church was exclu- 
sively exercised by General Councils assembled at intervals of 
centuries, and that the adhesion of others to Papal utter- 
ances was necessary as the ultimate reason whereby they 
became binding on the interior assent of the faithful, there 
was the possibility of latent heresy remaining undetected 
within the Church in large portions of its vast extent, and for 
long periods of time. This possibility, we now know, had 
become a fact. Learned men, and even good men, and not only 
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laymen but Priests, and even some Bishops, had unconsciously 
drifted with the tide of modern culture into a tacit acceptance 
of first principles, of which the logical consequence is incom- 
patible with the “ obedience of the faith.” Humanly speaking, 
the lapse of another generation or so would have formed a great 
part of Catholic Germany, semi-Protestantized and ripe, at the 
first tightening of the reins of authority on the part of the 
Holy See, to pass off into a national schism. That this was the 
anticipation of so acute a statesman as Prince Bismarck is 
proved by the State paper which he communicated to all the 
non-Catholic Courts of Europe (and some still held to be 
Catholic), in 1871, and is no slight evidence of the momentous 
issues which, as we now perceive, were present to the mind of 
the Pope throughout his long Pontificate. Frederic II. wrote 
to Voltaire, that in due time “the idea of the easy conquest 
of the Papal States will crop up. Then the Pontifical power 
will be ours, and the old play will be played out. No ruler 
in Europe will be ready to acknowledge a Vicar of Christ who 
is the subject of another sovereign. Each king will set up his 
own Patriarch for his own States, and as occasion serves will 
withdraw from the unity of the Church, so that, eventually, as 
each country has its own tongue, so each will have its own 
religion.” Whether Prince Bismarck had these amiable plans 
and anticipations of the Great Frederic before his eyes or not, 
it is certain that the policy of the modern Prussian legislation 
with regard to religion is based upon such ideas as these. And 
but for one circumstance, which seems constantly to escape the 
notice of “modern” statesmen, the results here indicated 
would certainly long since have justified their wisdom. That 
circumstance is that there is a God, and that the Catholic 
Church is His kingdom. 

These reflections lead us to our concluding topic, viz., the 
policy and action of Pius IX. with regard to his temporal 
power. 

We believe the keynote to this policy is to be found ina very simple 
doctrine, which nevertheless has been so clouded and obscured 
by heresy and “ modern ideas” that it is ignored by a great 
number of people who are certainly not heretics, and often only 
unconsciously fautors of those ideas. This doctrine is, that man 
is a complex being, made up of spirit and matter, body and 
soul. In the widest sense of the word every baptized person is 
a part or parcel of the Pope’s “temporal” power. He is 
actually a subject of the Pope’s (that is of Christ’s) Kingdom, 
and at any moment as a Catholic he may have to testify that 
he is so, even at the expense of his life, in defiance of any 
and every other temporal sovereign and his commands, The 
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modern idea is that religion is an affair (not primarily or in cause, 
as we hold,) but altogether and exclusively of the spirit of 
man. We think it was Sir George Bowyer who put this 
doctrine wittily in the House of Commons, when some honour- 
able member laid down as an incontrovertible principle, that 
provided a man held to what he believed to be religious truth 
in his interior, he need not manifest it exteriorly at all by word 
or sign. Sir George remarked, that it was a great pity that 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego had not had the advantage 
of knowing this, for in that case they certainly need not have 
gone through the trial of the furnace heated seven times. And 
the same may be said of all who, in any age, have in any degree 
suffered for their religion, from Abel and Zacharias down to the 
martyrs in China of the present time. Sects whose origin is of 
yesterday, and who found the Christianity which they have 
depraved or perverted in existence, never enquire how that 
Christianity came into existence; they overlook and ignore the 
fact that if it had been what their religions are—a sentiment or 
a philosophy hidden in the soul, and not a polity, visible and 
notorious as a corporation, with its laws and its officers requiring 
obedience at the expense of every human interest, nay of life 
itself [Luke xiv., 26], it would never have existed at all, or 
would have expired with its Divine Founder and His disciples. 
Not so the Catholic Church, whose children alone at this moment, 
as at the first, continue to lay down their very lives, and are im- 
prisoned, fined, exiled for the testimony of Jesus. The truth is that 
the moment a man really and earnestly accepts a religious belief 
and principle he must and does manifest it in some outward 
and visible way. ‘With the heart man believes unto justice, 
but with the mouth confession is made unto salvation ” 
(Rom. x. 10) says S. Paul, and it is this necessary “ but” 
which renders the Catholic religion a power in the world—in 
other words, a temporal power, visible, tangible, coercive, 
sovereign, like other temporal powers, but superior to all because 
of its origin, whereby it is “ not of this world,” though it is in 
this world, and because of its excellence, inasmuch as it binds 
the very thoughts and conscience in a way and in a degree that 
no other power can. Next to this wide and primary sense in 
which the Pope, as Visible Head of Christ’s visible Kingdom, 
has temporal power as his Master had, there is the more precise 
sense in which the Pope has a temporal power, inasmuch as he 
is the Father of Kings and Princes just as much as of the lowest 
of their subjects: and when the Church, in the act of crowning 
him, bids him remember this, it is to be noted that she clearly, 
by the words “rectorem orbis” (ruler of the earth) indicates a 
paternal sway over them, not as this or that person, who is a 
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king, for in that sense he is not more or less their Father than 
he is of any private Christian, but as Kings and Princes; that 
is, he has a real though a fatherly sway over their political 
morals, as rulers of their people. Whether we take the opinion 
of the older schools, and believe that this power is a direct 
authority over politics, or the later view of Bellarmine and 
others, who consider it an indirect one, matters not: in principle 
it is the same and a part of that universal power of which our 
Lord says, * All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth,” 
and, as a consequence, “ going therefore teach all nations.” 
Thirdly—the expression “ Temporal Power of the Pope” 
is used to signify his actual civil sway over the States and people 
over which he is the only lawful civil governor in the trust and 
for the uses of the Apostolic See. Of these three kinds of 
temporal power “modern ideas” are in logic and consistency 
equally intolerant. But as logic and consistency seldom act in 
the region of politics (that “warm atmosphere in which thunder 
is made,” as Clarendon says of the Long Parliament), it is not 
strange to find that those who opposed, or oppose, one kind are 
not always so hostile, or are even favourable, to one or other of 
the other kinds. The Pope, however, was logical and consistent, 
and made no distinction in principle where none exists. The 
extreme sect of red-Revolutionists in Italy and France gave 
him the testimony of their unmixed hatred for all that 
he is and represents. Disciples of Voltaire and of Frederic, 
they aimed their blows at the civil sway of the Pope only 
as an instalment and step towards the destruction of his 
temporal and spiritual power in the wider senses. A further 
step in this direction is represented by the hypocritical formula 
of the “ free Church in the free State”: let the Church pray 
and bless, and sit solitary on the ruins of a past never to return, 
as the ribald About wrote, and we will tolerate her senile 
imbecility till she vanishes from the world. The atmosphere 
of the “ free state” will choke her. So they began to prevent 
the appearance of religion in the streets and places. Confine 
religion in the walls of churches and you have a first step 
towards making it a purely internal matter. Soon you will be 
able to make the individual do that which you now force on the 
community, that is suppress the evidences of the faith that is 
in him, and you well know that when you have persuaded or 
persecuted people till they no longer venture to make the sign 
of the cross on forehead, or on mouth, or breast, you have gone 
far to take it out of the heart and out of the conscience also. 
The Pope’s temporal principality was the last expression of 
the mind of Christian Society. It took ages to grow that 
stately tree from the grain of mustard-seed planted by the 
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allwise Husbandman at His coming in the hearts of men. 
Through the family by slow degrees Christendom was built up,and 
where the last hand was put to the building of the Perfect City, 
there the work of destruction was to begin: as when a house 
has to be pulled down men begin with the roof, where they end 
in building it. But besides being the symbol and crown of 
Christian Society, the temporal sovereignty of the states of the 
Church is the fulerum, the rod oro of the Pope’s spiritual 
authority, that by means of which he is enabled to grapple with 
the powers of this world and freely to dispense what he has 
freely received—the truth of God for the healing of the nations. 
For this the Pope gladly suffered. Pius IX.’s_ thirty-two 
years’ Pontificate, if it had no other praise than this, will have 
earned a deathless fame, as having, alone of all the powers that 
are in the world, never for one moment, by word or act, done 
homage to the cowardly and lying false principle of “ accom- 
plished facts.” We have seen the most powerful sovereigns 
bend the knee to successful wickedness, and we do not forget on 
the other hand that a prince of our own Sovereign’s House, 
King George V. of Hanover, wanders despoiled and an 
exile from home and throne because he would not be accomplice 
in his own unjust deposition. But the Pope alone is the martyr 
of political and social right and order as well as of the dominion 
and freedom of religion and of conscience, because in his one 
and only person centres the necessary condition whereby human 
society can be sanctified and saved. The nobility and spotless 
beauty of this great Pontiff’s character and life were such, that, 
if he had found the Holy See already deprived of its temporal 
principality, the consent of all good men would have pointed to 
him, as one who was in every way fit to have this crown added to 
the far superior ones which his virtues and spiritual authority 
decreed to him; and it is to our mind one of the most 
admirable traits of Divine wisdom that (as twice before 
within a century), on the contrary, he should have been 
singled out, to witness its temporary loss. Nor do we scruple 
to record our most complete conviction that by his virtues 
and by the exceeding magnanimity of his resistance to this 
spoliation Pius IX. has really gained the victory and laid the 
secure foundation for the regaining of the temporal power. The 
Italian peninsula remains as heterogeneous under the form of 
unity which now prevails there as it was before. Nay, the 
jealousies between the several parts are more acute than ever. 
The following remarks are to the point :—“ We are convinced 
that institutions imported from other countries, and the fruit of 
causes congenial (more or less) to them but not to Italy, will 
not take root and flourish in that soil. A strongly centralised 
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bureaucratic system, crushing into an inarticulate characterless 
mass all the elements of national life, aping the most extreme 
and nefarious forms of that overgrown militaryism and Czsarian 
quackery, whose modern apostles have been and are the 
scourges of Europe, and especially of their own unfortunate 
countries—this is now what reigns or attempts to reign, in 
Rome or Italy. Local autonomy, especially in the municipal 
form ; variety, nay contrast, in the institutions of the different 
parts of the peninsula, the result of its past history and local 
needs; and above all the Papacy, its glory and its praise, the 
source of all that is noblest and most worldwide in its history 
and influence—these are the true expressions of the national 
mind, and the true elements of the national greatness. No 
system which ignores or tries to quench them can ever abide, 
or ever make Italy great. In the words of Alberto Mario (the 
ultra-Republican) ‘Italy was made to be federal,’ and those 
who would make it great must federalise, not centralise, it.” 
(“ Pius the Ninth,” p. 361.) Compare with this statement and 
with the ministerial corruption and criminality which has just 
broken up the government of Signor Crispi, the avowal of a 
most unwilling witness, the notorious 7vmes correspondent in 
Rome, Signor Gallenga, and it is pretty clear which way the 
tide is sure to flow in the long run. In the 7imes of Dec. 31, 
1877,* we read :— 


Trifles light as air are sufficient to show the peculiarities of the situa- 
tion. You pass hundreds of print-shops in Rome, and you do not find one 
which does not exhibit the same endless variety of photographs of the 
Pope—the Pope seated, the Pope standing, the Pope resting his chin on the 
three fingers of his right hand, tired of blessing, the Pope in his white robes, 
the Pope in his scarlet cloak and shovel hat, the Pope in his gorgeous State 
costume with the tiara on his head. Everywhere the same face in all pos- 
tures and attitudes. Of the bluff, bristling Victor Emmanuel not the 
poorest carte-de-visite, nor of his sons, nor of his lovely long-ringleted 
daughter-in-law. The Pope and nothing but the Pope. The phenomenon 
is perfectly natural, for printsellers are merchants, and they hang out such 
wares as they know there isa demand for, and at this season they see 
nobody about the streets but foreign priests and pilgrims: this is the car- 
nival in which Papal masks are sold. Everything tends to point out the 
false position into which Italian Royalty and the Italian nation put them- 
selves, not by coming to Rome, but by coming in a half-hearted and 
hesitating way. The Pope has the King at advantage in a thousand 
different ways. The Vatican keeps up a connection with the backstairs of 
the Quirinal. The King’s private marriage with Rosina, Countess of Mira- 
fiore, which was only celebrated by a priest at San Rossore, near Pisa, in 


* Cited in “ Pius the Ninth,” p. 315. 
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1867, but which was never legalised by the indispensable civil contract and 
ceremony, is acknowledged and proclaimed as valid by the Pope, who 
instructs the lady’s confessor to address Rosina as her Majesty, a title to 
which the recent ministers of the crown, with the ultra-Radical Baron 
Nicotera at their head, lately showed a ready disposition to treat her to 
her heart’s content. 

The Italians said seven years ago by their King’s word of mouth, “ A 
Roma ci siamo e ci resteremo.” And it would be here high treason to 
doubt either of the stability of the Italian Kingdom or of any chance of 
a revival of the temporal authority of the Pope-king in the holy city. 
Indeed, if the Italians: at any time lose even an inch of the ground which 
heaven and earth almost miraculously combined to bestow upon them, it 
can only be by their own fault. So long as electors and deputies are 
faithful to the discharge of their duties, so long as the law is sacred in the 
people’s eyes, and the rulers of the country—aministers, prefects, magistrates, 
and the whole administration—are wise and laborious, and, above all things, 
upright, clean-handed men, the country will have a chance of keeping 
together, and the gates of ultramontanism shall not prevail against it. But 
the word “never” should never be admitted into the Italian dictionary, 
and should be left to the Rouhers of French Imperialism; the Turkish 
“bakaloom,” or “we shall see,” far better suiting a people who know that 
nothing has ever been done that is not liable to be undone, and who have 
not forgotten that Popes have been put down, have been driven out of Rome 
and Italy, and Popes have come back and been set up again more than 
once before. It is in the meanwhile very sad and almost ominous to see 
how little has been done, even in the space of seven years, either to make 
Rome Italian or to bring Italy to Rome. I know of no natives of the 
country, especially of the Northern Provinces, if I except the Deputies 
Broglio and Bonghi, who have either bought or built for themselves—a 
mansion, a villa, or vildino—a permanent residence in this place. I know 
no public servant, from the King to the meanest porter at the House of 
Deputies, who will consent to stay here one minute longer than the 
inexorable duty of his office compels him. The Italians are almost the only 
people in the world who do not like Rome. They cried for it as for the 
moon; they knew that it was only by its occupation that the quarrel 
between the Church and State could be decided either for their 
own or for other people’s benefit; they proclaimed Rome as their 
capital; they attempted its conquest by the rash ventures of Aspromonte 
and Mentana; they toiled for it, pined for it, raved about “Rome or 
death,” and now they have it; but the conviction that the Italians 
will for ever keep Rome has not yet sunk sufficiently deep into the heads 
and hearts of the Romans. How can it be so long as they see the world’s 
pilgrims and their gold laid at the feet of the Pope, while their King’s 
superscription only appears in front of their depreciated paper ; so long as 
they see Catholic and even Protestant Europe hanging with such breathless 
interest on the chances of the next Conclave, and the election of that 
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“ Servant of servants,” who assumes the authority of the “ King of kings ” ? 
How can it be so long as the Romans see their Princes and nobles keep 
aloof from King and Cabinet, and none of the aristocracy of the north 
or south show any disposition to bring here some of that splendour and 
luxury, some of that social animation, which in all other countries dis- 
tinguishes the seat of government and fixes the centre cf national life ? 

“ Rome,” says Mr. Gallenga, “was not made in a day, and could not 
be changed in seven years. The Italians are only lodged here. Their king 
is still an unwilling and an indifferently-accommodated guest at the 
Quirinal. Between the Piazza del Popolo and the Piazza di Venezia you 
look in vain for the disappearance of a single feature of the old Pope’s 
city. The population, we are told, has risen from 170,000 to 250,000, but 
the new-comers are merely the employés (4,000 for the Ministry of Finance 
alone), very few of whom have brought their families along with them, 
while even a smaller number have been able to make themselves at home; 
they live as much on the railway as they can manage, and their haunts are 
not in Rome, but in a new city which they have built or are building for 
themselves on the Esquiline, away from Roman sounds, sights, and smells, 
in sight of the Alban Hills,—a new town in straight lines and at right 
angles, with a peculiar look and character. To this the natives have given 
the name of Buzzurropolis.” 


The attitude of Pius [X. was dictated, we believe, not only 
by a lofty and far-seeing policy, but by a profound and intimate 
knowledge of Italian character. He was eminently national in 
the good sense of the word: that is, he knew and weighed in 
the just balance of the sanctuary the good qualities, the 
splendid mental endowments, and the shrewd practical common- 
sense; and on the other hand the weaknesses, the critical, 
speculative, interested, self-seeking spirit of his country- 
men, and with this knowledge he judged that no kind or 
degree of compromise was likely to succeed in saving the 
high interests committed to his custody. Our conviction 
is that he was right, and that the Italian Government know he 
was right. No one in their position would be likely to own 
this, and we by no means expect the acknowledgment, but we 
anticipate that they will “ adhere to accomplished facts,” as the 
jargon of modern diplomacy has it, and that in the wake of 
those untold “contingencies” by which the wisdom of the 
Most High works out His ends will come a current of events 
from which will emerge one great result—the renewed existence 
of the civil principality of the Apostolic See. How and when 
this will be, under what circumstances, by what degrees and 
instalments, with what conditions and differences—all this no 
man can yenture to predict. But that this result will some 
day come to pass, and that the Pope’s will once more be the 
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only sovereignty in the “old Pope’s City,” will, under God, 
have been owing to the virtues, the wisdom, and the courage of 
the great Pontiff whose loss we mourn. This is what we do not 
doubt ourselves, nor do we think posterity will deny it. But 
now our space bids us hasten to conclude this slender attempt 
at a sketch of his deeds and sufferings for the Church of God. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to think that the Holy Father 
did not suffer in health from his confinement to the precincts of 
the Vatican. Monsignor Patterson says (p. 375) he believes 
that the risks of bronchial attacks from exposure to draughts at 
and after the Pontifical High Masses were very great, and from 
these, at least, he was saved by the cessation of the great 
public solemnities of the Church. Still the rheumatic and sciatic 
pains from which he suffered increased with his great age, and 
those who were nearest to him saw that, though his mental 
vigour remained unimpaired, his strength was failing. 


During the summer of 1877 the Holy Father had some comparative 
respite from the great fatigue of the whole period to which the love and 
gratitude of his faithful children of all lands had extended their commemo- 
ration of his Episcopal Jubilee. It was on the 3rd of June, 1827, that he 
had been consecrated Archbishop of Spoleto in the Church of S. Peter ad 
Vincula (the Eudoxian Basilica) by Cardinal Castiglione, afterwards Pope 
Pius VIII., but for many weeks before and after the fiftieth anniversary, 
June 3, 1877, the Catholic world sent its deputations by hundreds and by 
thousands, laden with gold and silver, and every kind of rich and appropriate 
gift, to the Vatican. The extent to which these reached may be judged by 
a single fact: The present writer, early in May, counted the number of 
chalices, which, with the other gifts of church jewels and furniture, were 
laid out, by the Pope’s command, in one of the largest galleries of the 
Vatican, and already, at that time, nearly a month before the actual anni- 
versary, they numbered more than 500. The reception of so many thou- 
sands and the labour of addressing them day after day, and often three or 
four times ina day, was a great fatigue; but never once did his strength, or 
the vigour of his mind, seem to fail him. Still those around him were glad 
when this great tax on his strength was happily past, and they marked with 
pleasure that no serious results ensued. In the autumn, however, a severe 
cold, and the return of the rheumatic pains, obliged him to interrupt his 
audiences for a time, and finally the doctors advised him to keep his bed, 
which he did from the 20th of November for about three weeks. In con- 
sequence of this the press generally went to the trouble and expense of 
keeping up almost hourly alarms as to his imminent death. All the old 
tales about fainting fits, mortification of the extremities, &c., were renewed, 
and for those who preferred the “lie circumstantial,” there were detailed 
scientific descriptions of his malady in the medical papers, so precise as to 
make even those who knew better occasionally give way to alarm in spite 
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of themselves. These ardent wishes for the Pope’s death had long ceased 
to have any effect upon him except that of amusement. In September a 
German ecclesiastic had asked him what issue he anticipated from the 
Turkish and Russian war. He said it was obscure enough, but perhaps the 
best result would be that it would occupy the attention of the Powers, and 
prevent them from interfering with the Conclave—certainly a remarkable 
foreshadowing of what actually took place in the following February. The 
awfully sudden sickness and death in the desecrated palace of the Quirinal 
of King Victor Emmanuel, on the 9th of January, the sixth anniversary of 
the death of his sometime accomplice Napoleon III., had given occasion to 
the Pope to exercise a great and generous act of forgiveness. No sooner had 
the worthy ecclesiastic (who, out of priestly zeal for the unkgppy king’s soul, 
had continued to act as his chaplain with faculties duly obtained from the 
vicegerent of Rome) applied for the necessary powers to remove from him 
the censures and excommunication incurred by him, than the Pope at once 
accepted his overtures for forgiveness, and sent the Bishop of Porphyria 
and other prelates to do all that was needful for his reconciliation to God 
and the Church. “ Usate tutta misericordia ”—use all the mercy possible— 
was his injunction, and accordingly the dying king received the last sacra- 
ments and rites of the Church before he went to his account at the hands 
of the very Pontiff whom he had so cruelly outraged and injured. In 
December and January the health of the Holy Father manifestly improved. 
Those who saw him were struck by the appearance of renewed vigour and 
brightness in the expression of the face and eyes, and though still keeping 
to his couch, it was rather as a measure of precaution than from necessity. 
He daily transacted business with the Cardinals, Heads of Congregations, and 
with other Prelates ; and on Saturday, the 2nd of February, he received the 
usual offerings of candles for the Feast of the Purification, and made an 
animated address, seated on his throne, without appearing at all fatigued by 
the effort. On Wednesday, the 6th, the Pope seemed more than usually 
bright, and received several persons at audience in the large private library 
of his apartments, and also walked a short distance without even the aid of 
a stick. It would seem that the library was rather colder than usual, and 
that though not aware of it at the time, the Holy Father received a slight 
chill, to which he was very subject. Be that as it may, he woke after a 
disturbed night with the symptoms of a cold and feverish attack. About 
two o’clock these were slightly relieved, but by five o’clock they had re- 
turned with more accentuation. The pulse was weak and greatly accele- 
rated, and the breathing laboured. Towards eight o’clock the Holy 
Father, who had sent for Monsignor Marinelli, Bishop of Porphyria and 
Sacristan of the Apostolic Palace, desired to be anointed, and soon after, 
also at his own request, he received for the last time the Divine Eucharist 
by way of viaticum. Meanwhile the news of his alarming state had been 
sent to the Cardinal Vicar, and by him to the clergy of Rome, with the 
injunction to expose the Blessed Sacrament in all the churches, that the 
faithful might pray for their beloved Father and Prince. The members of 
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the Sacred College were all summoned, and by eleven o’clock they and the 
Court thronged the anterooms and the Pope’s own room. 

The churches were crowded with a devout multitude, and the very 
streets of the city seemed deserted and mournful as the day wore on. 
About noon, the Holy Father, who was assisted by Cardinals Bilio, Grand 
Penitentiary, and Martinelli, on either hand, expressed by broken words and 
by signs his regret that he could not speak to the Sacred College; the mind 
remained perfectly clear and serene, but the tongue refused its office. It 
was there that the Cardinal Penitentiary besought him once more to bless 
the Sacred College; and raising himself on one arm, the Pope took from 
under his pillow his crucifix, the witness of so many hours of prayer and of 
suffering, and, lifting it aloft, solemnly blessed the Cardinals for the last 
time. As the afternoon wore on, the Holy Father’s breathing became more 
and more impeded, and the supreme agony of that great soul commenced. 
The Cardinals ceased not to suggest pious prayers and ejaculations, to which 
he remained fully sensible. When the prayers for the departing soul were 
read and the Cardinal came to the words, “ Proficiscere, anima christiana”, 
the Pope said audibly, “Si, proficiscere ” (“ Yes, go forth !”), and when the 
act of contrition was reiterated he joined in it, with his dying breath 
saying the words, “ Col vostro santo ajuto”—that is, “ With the assistance 
of Thy Holy Grace.” One of the last whom he recognised was our own 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, to whom he said, “ Addio, carissimo ! ” 
Towards sunset the eyes became clouded, and the death-rattle became pain- 
fully audible. The Cardinal Penitentiary, who was saying aloud, with all 
present, the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary of our Blessed Lady, rose up, 
approached the pillow of the dying Pontiff, and, as the clock chimed the 
third quarter past five o’clock, and the Angelus bell rang out from the 
hundred towers of Rome’s churches, the soul of Pope Pius IX. winged its 
way to the Presence of that Gop whom he had so long and so faithfully 
served, to receive its unfading crown of glory and reward. 

No words can adequately describe the solemnity of that moment. In the 
midst of a breathless silence the Cardinal Penitentiary, in tones broken by 
emotion, pronounces the words, “ Eternal rest give to him, O Lord, and may 
light perpetual shine upon him!” which convey the fatal truth to all, and 
then there rises up one long-suppressed wailing sob, and Cardinals and 
Prelates, nobles, guards, servants struggle and crowd on each other, to press 
once more forehead and lips upon those sacred hands of God’s Vicar which 
will never more be raised to bless them. All the love and veneration, which 
for thirty-two years have been poured out on that beloved head, seem to be 
concentrated in the chamber of death; and the lament which begins there 
finds its echoes throughout the whole inhabited world, in the hearts of his 
faithful children, of every land and of every race. 

The solemnities of the Holy Father’s funeral rites which occupy nine days 
were so amply described in the newspapers that it would be useless to dwell 
upon them here, but there were one or two moments of special interest 
which we cannot pass over. On the day succeeding the death of the Pope, 
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an eye-witness describes the scene that presented itself in the room where 
he breathed his last. 

“‘ Within the Vatican, the venerable figure lay upon a small bed covered 
with crimson damask. The whole form was visible, dressed in a white 
cassock, with a crimson mozzetta trimmed with white fur, and the hood, 
also crimson, drawn up round the head. The features were singularly 
unaltered, and the lips bore that placid and benevolent smile so familiar to 
all who have approached the person of the Holy Father. His aged hands, 
white as marble, were crossed on his breast, and held the crucifix which re- 
mained in his grasp during his last moments. The feet were uncovered 
save by a crimson slipper, and the faithful devoutly kissed them as they 
knelt before the bed. Of course all the members of the Papal Court were 
admitted, and also the members of the Embassies accredited to the Holy 
See, as well as the aristocracy of Rome. Ladies knelt, sobbing and praying, 
before that placid form, never more to be moved by smiles or tears. But 
the most striking and pathetic sight of all was, to behold aged Priests and 
Prelates, men who would seem to have outlived emotion, bursting into loud 
sobs when they came within view of the body. Two noble guards stood 
motionless as statues, with reversed arms, at the foot of the bed, and save 
for the sound of weeping, the chamber was as still as death.” (From the 
Standard, Feb. 10, 1878.) 

On the 14th of February, at seven in the evening, the sacred remains of 
our Holy Father were solemnly entombed. The custom for some centuries 
has been that the body of the deceased Pope, after being embalmed, and 
the preecordia in-urned (either in the parish church of SS. Vincent and 
Anastasius, if he should die in the Quirinal Palace, or in the vaults of St. 
Peter’s if he dies at the Vatican), is temporarily placed in a vaulted 
niche in one of the walls, of vast thickness, of St. Peter’s, until the death 
of the next Pope, on whose decease the remains of his predecessor are 
removed to their final resting-place. The Sacred College, and the Court, 
with the guards, and other attendants having assembled in the Hall of the 
Consistory, preceded by the Papal Cross, descended into the Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament, in which the body had been exposed in state, vested in 
the full Pontifical Vestments, as if to sing mass. The choir chanting the 
“ Miserere ” in solemn tones, the vast temple lit fitfully by the torches carried 
on either hand by the canons and clergy, the wailing sound of the mourners, 
as the body was carried up the nave, paused for a moment before the statue 
of St. Peter and the Tomb of the Apostles, and making a circuit past the 
Chapel of St. Gregory the Great, passed into the Canon’s choir, near which 
is its temporary resting place, formed a spectacle of wonderful and impres- 
sive solemnity never to be forgotten. When the body had been reverently 
placed within the triple coffin, it was the last sad office of Monsignor Ricci, 
his Holiness’ most faithful and attached Maggiordomo (Lord Steward of 
the Household), to cover the beloved features with a white, gold-fringed, 
silken veil. “Never,” says a bystander, “ did I see man moved as poor Sig. 
Ricci was moved at that sad moment: twice he approached to fulfil his 
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office, and twice sunk to the pavement in the anguish of his soul.” Such 
was the affection that this great Pontiff inspired in all who were nearest to 
him. 

The cynic La Rochefoucauld has said that “ No man is a hero to his valet 
de chambre ;” and a greater has declared that “No one is a prophet in his 
own country”; but Pius IX. was loved and revered by those who lived 
nearest to him. 

On the three following days, High Mass is sung, and absolutions are 
given by five Cardinals with greater solemnity at the Cenotaph, which is 
erected for the purpose in the nave of St. Peter’s. On that which suc- 
ceeded the entombment, as soon as the absolutions were ended, the great 
mass of people who crowded the church, as by one common impulse, rose 
from their knees, and pressing in a dense crowd towards the tomb, knelt 
around it in silent tearful prayer. These, and not the hired profanities of 
street manifestations, are the impulses of the real Roman people, and they 
were shared in, let it be said to their honour, by great numbers of the new 
comers, Officials, and employés of the new Government and others. In truth, 
all seemed to feel that if they had lost the beloved presence of a Venerable 
Father and majestic Prince, it was to regain him as a patron and an inter- 
cessor with his Lord in the heavenly Court. (“ Pius the Ninth,” pp. 376- 
383.) 


It is our sincere conviction that no more majestic or more 


lovely figure appears in the long and sacred line of his prede- 
cessors than that of Pius IX., the Pontiff of the Immaculate 
Conception, of the Papal Infallibility and of the Gécumenical 
’ Vatican Council, Great and holy in‘ his life, he was greater 
and holier in his death. 
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Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Edited by J. C. Ropertson, Canon of Canterbury. Published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London : Longmans. 1876. 


Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By J. A. Froupe, The “ Nineteenth 
Century,” June—November, 1877. 


Two books of such opposite character as the above seldom 

come together before a reviewer. | The first is authentic 
history ; the second is historical fiction. In the first Mr. 
Robertson gives us contemporary records, through strict fidelity 
to which historic truth can alone be attained. In the second, 
Mr. Froude avails himself to the fullest extent of the privilege 
accorded to the writer of fiction, to falsify, distort, and colour 
historical facts at his will. But, unhappily, he presents him- 
self to us as a historian, and professes to write from Mr. 
Robertson’s authentic materials. We have, therefore, reason 
to complain when he falsifies the testimony of these and other 
historical records to suit the exigencies of his fiction. His 
work, too, falls strangely short of its title. He tells us nothing 
about the great questions which then agitated Europe, nor 
about the most prominent persons and events connected with 
them, nor even about the general state of society in England, 
just then emerging from the civil war with its seething “ chaos 
of pillage and bloodshed,”* all of which belong to the times of 
Becket. 

It is obviously impossible for us to supply Mr. Froude’s 
omissions, or to correct all his misstatements within the narrow 
limits of a review. We must content ourselves with comparing 
his misrepresentations of the most important events in S. 
Thomas’s life with contemporary biographies and letters. We 
shall purposely treat the questions which arise on their his- 
torical side alone. 

Mr. Froude begins by misstating his subject. He says, “If 
it be true that the clergy are possessed in any real sense of 
supernatural powers... . then Becket was right.” This 
misrepresents the case. The supernatural powers of the clergy 
were no part of the dispute. Becket was right, because he 
defended the laws and constitution of England. He was doubly 





* Green, “ Short History,” p. 98. 
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right, because he contended for liberty, humanity, and social 
order. He was equally right, whether the clergy were or were 
not possessed of supernatural powers. 

Mr. Froude proceeds “to reproduce the mental spirit of the 
times in which Becket lived.” His first ‘ characteristic inci- 
dent ” is the death-hed of Henry, son of Henry II., which he 
describes as “‘ most real superstition.” Here, as in many other 
cases, the attack on superstition is aimed, as Cicero says, “ not 
only at superstition, in which is the foolish fear” of God, “ but 
also at religion, in which the pious worship” of God “ is con- 
tained.”* Henry’s confession, absolution, and prayer to our 
Lord “ of His own ineffable mercy ” to have pity on his soul, 
were not superstition; for they bespoke not “ silly fear” of 
God, but were ordinary “ pious” acts of Christian “ worship,” 
based on deep contrition and loving confidence in One who 
had the power and the will to have mercy on his soul. In 
putting on a hair-shirt, tying round his neck the rope by which 
he gave himself, “a guilty and unworthy sinner,” to the 
bishops, and ordering them to drag him to the bed of ashes on 
which he died, he was merely giving fuller expression to his 
feelings by symbolic acts, such as were commonly used in early 
stages of society. Yet, to our amazement, Mr. Froude tells us 
that it was “ belief in the truth of religion which bound the 
rope about young Henry’s neck, and dragged him from his bed 
to die upon the ashes”! Is there a schoolboy who has not 
read of twelve burgesses of Calais coming to their conqueror 
with ropes about their necks as symbols of their confession of 
guilt? And does not our popular janguage, which is an infal- 
lible histeriographer, tell us, by expressing deep sorrow and 
humiliation under the type of sackcloth and ashes, that the 
traditional practice of the Jews was once a living symbolic 
custom in England ? 

Mr. Froude’s next “ characteristic incident ” is more happily 
chosen. It is the history of some German heretics, whom 
Henry II. condemned to be branded, whipped, and thrust out 
in the winter ; and it being forbidden under terrible penalties 
to receive or help them, they died of cold. Cruel as their 
treatment seems to us, Mr. Stubbs says it “‘ was not severe, if 
it be compared with the rigour of the criminal law, or even of 
the forest jurisdiction. There is no burning, no mutilation,” ¢ 
no blinding. It is an apt illustration of the barbarity of 
Henry’s courts, and it vindicates S. Thomas’s opposition to the 
extension of their jurisdiction. 





* “De Natura Deorum,” lib, i. 42. 
+ Hoveden, ii. Pref., p. 56; ed. Stubbs. 
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The incidents about Roger of York and the Abbot of S. 
Augustine’s are strikingly characteristic of the results of the 
violation of the Church’s freedom of election, which was one of 
the customs against which S. Thomas contended. 

The next incident is characteristic, not of the twelfth century, 
but of the way in which Mr. Froude misleads his readers. He 
says, quoting John of Salisbury as his authority, “ As to the 
inferior clergy it might be enough to quote the language used 
about them at the conference at Montmiraux, in 1169, where 
their general character was said to be atrocious, a great number 
of them being church robbers, adulterers, highwaymen, thieves, 
ravishers of virgins, incendiaries, and murderers.” 

But he omits to mention, that John of Salisbury is not 
stating his own opinion or the common report, but is only re- 
peating the random words of Henry when he was in a rage. 
This sweeping falsehood may be excused in a man mad with 
anger, but it is inexcusable when it is palmed off on us as an 
historical fact. It is the more unpardonable, because this was 
a period of religious revival, of which Mr. Froude gives us not 
the faintest hint. 

This revival is attested by both Catholic and non-Catholic 
writers.* §. Aelred, S. William of York, S. Robert, S. Gil- 
bert, S. Godric, and crowds of holy monks and nuns, are its 
witnesses, Its monuments are the splendid Abbeys of Rievaulx, 
Fountains, Newminster, the houses of the Cistercians and 
Gilbertines spread over the land, and the churches in London, 
which changed the very aspect of the city. The satires of 
Nigellus, which Mr. Froude quotes, are also a proof of it. 
Don Quixote would not have excited even a smile had Cer- 
vantes written when chivalry was a living reality. So the 
satires of Nigellus would not have won their great popularity 
had not a large majority of the clergy, who were the only read- 
ing public, been free from the vices which they caricatured, and 
thus in a position to sympathize with his indignation against 
vice, or to laugh at the expense of their weaker brethren. In 
fact, as Mr. Green remarks, “ we see the strength of the new 
movement in the new class of ecclesiastics that it forces on the 
stage ; men like Anselm, or John of Salisbury. ... . Theo- 
bald and Thomas, derived whatever might they possessed from 
sheer holiness of life or unselfishness of aim.”’+ 

We now turn to S. Thomas. Mr. Froude tells us that “ the 
description by Nigellus, of the generation of a bishop,”—i.e., by 
money, patronage, or servility and intrigue—“ might have been 








* Alzog, Ch. Hist. Period II., Epoch IL, cc. 2,4; Green, p. 91. 
+t “Short History,” p. 92. 
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copied line for line from Becket’s history.” This is the exact 
opposite to the truth. S. Thomas had neither money nor patron, 
and of servility and intrigue his contemporary biographers give 
not the least hint. They all ascribe his rise to his talents, his 
virtues, and his fine moral qualities. They describe him as sur- 
passing even eminent and learned men in penetration and 
acuteness of intellect ; as prudent and faithful in council ; ener- 
getic in action; chaste, humble, gentle, generous, overflowing 
with charity to the poor and oppressed, and free from envy of 
his companions.* His mental and moral qualities soon became 
known to Theobald, who henceforth often consulted him, and 
entrusted important affairs to him;+ declaring “that he had 
never before found in any one such perfect integrity and 
fidelity.”’ t 

S. Thomas’s first appearances in public life were when Theo- 
bald sent him to Rome to resist the pretensions of Roger of 
York to the primacy, and later, to prevent the coronation of 
Stephen’s son, Eustace. Mr. Froude tells us, that S. Thomas 
was “intimately connected” “ with all these intricate negotia- 
tions,” which resulted in the compromise by which Henry suc- 
ceeded Stephen, and “by his remarkable talents especially 
recommended himself to the new king.” This is incorrect. S. 
Thomas’s only connection with the whole affair was his obtain- 
ing in 1148 the Pope’s prohibition to crown Eustace. The 
compromise was effected five years later by Henry himself, 
through the mediation of Theobald and Henry of Winchester, 
after a career of victory.§ Nor did S. Thomas recommend 
himself to.the new king. He was recommended by Theobald 
and Henry of Winchester, as being industrious, high-minded, 
and experienced.§{ Theobald had a further reason for the re- 
commendation. He was full of anxiety on account of the 
king’s youth and the bad men who surrounded him; and 
“knowing S. Thomas’s prudence and magnanimity, his zeal for 
God, and his devotion to the Church’s liberty,” ** he selected 
him as the person best fitted to “check the king’s impetuosity 
and prevent his laying violent hands on the Church, to temper 
the malice of his advisers, and to repress the audacity of those 
who conspired, with the support of the State and under pre- 
tence of law, to rob both the Church and the people of their 


property.” ++ 





* Vite S. Thoma, i.; Grim, BS: Roger of Pontigny, pp. 95, 99; 
ali 


Fitz-Stephen, p. 185; John of sbury, p. 320; William of Canter- 
bury, ii. p. 2; Herbert of Bosham, vii. pp. 12,17. Ed. Giles. 
t Rog. Pont., p. 99. t Grim, p. 9. 
§ Hoveden, i. pp. 211-213. Ed. Stubbs. q Fitz-St., p. 186. 
* Rog. Pont., p. 101. +f Jo. Sar., p. 321. 
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S. Thomas soon gained influence over Henry by joining in 
his sports, by his magnificent style of living and brilliant mili- 
tary exploits, and by skilfully managing that whatever honour 
he won, should redound to the king’s glory.* At the same 
time he gratified his higher aspirations as a sovereign by ener- 
getic measures, which raised the country to an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity.t He used his influence for the benefit 
of the Church. Vacant bishoprics, abbeys, and parish churches 
were suitably filled; and English clergy and monks of repute 
for either learning or piety, who were living abroad, were 
invited to return and given preferment.t 

It was not easy to control Henry. His courtiers were con- 
stantly urging him to increase his royal dignity at the Church’s 
expense,§ and any direct opposition to his will exasperated him 
to fury. S. Thomas was often obliged to allow despotic 
measures to pass without sanctioning them ;|| though, on other 
occasions, he could by skilful management frustrate the evil 
intentiou,f or even turn the king from his purpose.** So 
trying was his position, that “ he would often tell his friends 
and the Archbishop,” whose affection and confidence he never 
lost, “‘ that he was tired of life, and after the desire of salva- 
tion there was nothing he so longed for as to disentangle him 
self without disgrace from the snares of the court.” For 
though the world seemed to flatter and applaud him, he did 
not forget his state or its duties; and thus he was obliged on 
the one hand to strive for the safety and honour of the king, 
and on the other for the needs of the Church and the nation 
against both the king and his own enemies.t+ 

All the biographers tell us of his piety, chastity, temperance, 
charity to the poor, and carefulness to listen to the complaints 
of the oppressed and obtain justice for them. His virtues and 
signal services won him the love alike of the king, the clergy, 
the soldiers, and the people.t{ Such was the Becket of history. 
The Becket of Mr. Froude’s fiction was “ violent, overbearing, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous”; §§ and was “known to the 
world only as an uuscrupulous and tyrannical minister.” || || 

In a former number we pointed out how, by mistranslating 
Latin and misapplying common English words, Mr. Froude 
makes Grim accuse S. Thomas of habitual “ cruelty and fero- 
city,” of “ murder and rapine.” But besides this he perverts 
the meaning of the entire passage, and directly falsifies the 





* Grim, p. 11. + Fitz-St., p. 187. {t Ibid., pp. 187, 188, 191. 
§ Ep. Jo. Sar., i. p. 81. Ed. Giles, || Ibid., p. 224. 

{7 Rog. Pont., p. 102. ** Fitz-St., p. 193. 

tt Jo. Sar., p. 321. tt Fitz-St., p. 191. §§ Vol. i. p. 842. 
||| Ibid., p. 562. {T October, 1878, p. 517. 
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writer’s testimony. Grim is describing only the snares of 
S. Thomas’s life at court, amid which, he tells us, the devil had 
placed him in order to ruin his innocence; and he winds up 
thus: “ But throughout he was chaste in body, humble in 
heart. ... no one was more discreet, more munificent, or 
more prudent than he: and his charity to the poor was unli- 
mited. But he hid his gifts of grace under an exterior of 
magnificence, so that no one, even when he was archbishop, 
thought he aimed at aught else than the pomp of the world.” * 
Yet Mr. Froude tells us, “ the only virtue which Grim allowed 
him to have preserved unsullied was his chastity ”!+ 

Mr. Froude next charges S. Thomas with deliberate insin- 
cerity or versatility, because he had never as chancellor “ ex- 
pressed views unfavourable to tbe king’s intentions,” and “ it 
is certain that he did not,” before becoming archbishop, warn 
his master of the change in his opinions. ‘The ecclesiastical 
conscience had not wholly destroyed the human conscience.” 
He felt ‘some scruples.” He asked the advice of Cardinal 
Henry of Pisa, and “his difficulties were set aside by the 
casuistries of a Roman legate.” All this belongs to Mr. Froude’s 
historical fiction. History, on the contrary, tells us that 
S. Thomas did inform the king, both when his elevation to 
the primacy was proposed and previously, that he held views 
unfavourable to his intentions; that he did warn the king of 
his future opposition to him; and that Cardinal Henry did 
nothing more than exhort and persuade him to accept the arch- 
bishopric. When 8S. Thomas was told by the king that he was 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury, he answered, “I am certain 
that if by God’s disposal it were thus to come about, the love 
and favour you now bear me, would quickly turn to the bitterest 
hatred. I know that you would require many things of me, 
as you even now do, in Church matters, which I could not bear 
quietly ; and thus the envious would find occasion to provoke 
perpetual strife between us.” { Thus the ecclesiastical con- 
science, S. Thomas’s scruples, and the casuistries of a Roman 
legate, all vanish. 

The regular forms of election were observed, though doubtless 
the knowledge of the king’s wishes influenced it. The king 
had written to his son Henry, who was in England, that he 
would grant and confirm whatever was done in his presence. 
Accordingly, after the election, at the demand of Henry of 
Winchester that S. Thomas should be given to the Church free 
from all claims which he might have incurred during his chan- 





* Grim, p. 13. + Vol. i. p. 561. 
t Herb., vii. p.26; Rog. Pont., p. 108; Fitz-St., 193 ; Jo. Sar., p. 322. 
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cellorship, both the prince and the king’s ministers declared 
him, in the name of the king, free from all accusation and 
demand now and for ever.* Again, at his consecration some 
weeks later, young Henry, and Richard de Luci and other 
noblemen who represented the king, gave him to the Church 
free from every secular demand.t 

Before we enter on the critical period of S. Thomas’s life, we 
must make a few remarks on the subject of dispute. It should 
be borne in mind that at that time, and for nearly four 
centuries later, the maintenance of the Church’s liberty and 
rights was the fundamental principle of the English consti- 
tution. It was declared by the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
as published by William the Conqueror, that a king who did 
not defend the Church forfeited his title.t The defence of the 
Church was the first article of Magna Charta, and of the Pro- 
visions of Oxford; and its rights were exempted from the 
repeal of those Provisions by two successive Popes. Each king 
swore at his coronation to defend it; but all the Conqueror’s 
successors down to this time had broken this oath by illegal 
customs. These customs, however, never acquired a prescrip- 
tive right, because a constant protest was made against them, 
and each successive king abjured them by his coronation oath. 
Henry’s object now was to convert these illegal customs into 
laws, and thus to revolutionize the constitution of the realm. 

The first point which he attacked was the jurisdiction and 
code of the ecclesiastical courts. They had been specially gua- 
ranteed by the Conqueror,§ who had had the wisdom to perceive 
that the immunities of the clergy as to person and property, 
and the practice of their courts, were the principal means by 
which the Church was teaching the barbarians the value of 
human life, the rights of property, and the principles of justice 
and humanity. We are averse from all class privileges. But 
Mr. Freeman ably points out that the spirit of the twelfth cen- 
tury favoured them ; || and we can form a just estimate of events 
connected with them only by judging them according to the 
opinions and needs of the twelfth century, and not by those of 
the nineteenth. Henry’s outrageous cruelty on several occa- 
sions during this dispute, and the barbarous punishments in- 
flicted by his laws, obviously prove that he had not yet learned 
the lessons which the Church and the Conqueror intended to 
inculcate. The pretence on which he based his attack was the 


* Grim, p. 15 ; Rog. Pont., p. 108. + Fitz-St., p. 202. 

t Wilkins, “ Leg. Anglo-Sax., Leges Edwardi Regis,” art. 17. Ap. 
Hergenrother, i. p. 259. , 

§ Stubbs, “ Constit. Hist.,” i. c. 9, p. 283. 

|| “ Historical Essays.” 1st series. Essay IV., p. 108. 3rd edition. 
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low state of morality among the clergy. But this was attri- 
butable, not to the code by which they were judged, but to the 
disorders of the civil war and the intrusion of unsuitable per- 
sons into benefices. The vigour of S. Thomas’s secular reforms, 
his own purity, and his conduct during the short period of his 
residence in his see, leave no doubt that, had Henry given him 
time, he would have revived discipline. Those who assert that 
the ecclesiastical code was inadequate to deal with the clerical 
vices of the time, fail to notice that its punishments were the same 
as are now awarded by our own courts, with the exception that 
instead of the penalty of death, which is now so rare among us, 
there was the temporary social outlawry by excommunication, 
and the terrible penalty of degradation, which deprived the cul- 
prit of his means of subsistence, turned him adrift as an outcast 
throughout Christendom, and subjected him for the future to 
the cruel royal and baronial courts, which, if he were a con- 
firmed criminal, would soon give him his full deserts. 

The mass of the nation had a strong interest in the invio- 
lability of the ecclesiastical courts, not only because the greater 
part of the clergy was drawn from it, but also because their 
jurisdiction extended to the care of widows and orphans, to all 
questions of marriages, wills, contracts by oath or promise, and 
to many other matters which called for an educated judicial 
spirit, or in which the defence of the poor and helpless was 
involved. 

But Henry did not confine his attack to the ecclesiastical 
courts. The Constitutions of Clarendon gave him the revenues 
of bishoprics and abbeys during vacancies, thus making it his 
interest to prolong these vacancies, during which discipline was 
relaxed, and the works of charity and public utility, which were 
then carried on chiefly by the clergy, were suspended. They 
also empowered him to force his own nominees on the clergy 
and monks at elections, which perpetuated the existing abuses. 
They forbade the excommunication of the king’s tenants with- 
out his consent, which was a usurpation of the power of the 
keys; and the ordination of a villain without the permission of 
his lord, which closed to the poor the only road to advance- 
ment open tothem. They also prohibited all subjects of the 
realm to quit the kingdom without the king’s leave. In fact, 
they would have given a fatal blow to personal liberty, security 
of property, and freedom of action, and would have placed the 
nation at the mercy of the king’s will. This was the opinion 
of the time with regard to Henry’s despotic policy. At North- 
ampton, Henry of Winchester objected to S. Thomas’s resigna- 
tion of his see, on the ground that if he did so at a prince’s 
command, not only the Church, but every other branch of 
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society would fall into confusion and license, and priest and 
people would suffer alike.* 

The people, too, felt that their interests were identical with 
his. The French peasants expressed their sympathy as he passed 
along; and the love of the English nation burst forth in the 
unparalleled reception with which they greeted him on his 
return home. 

Adequate justice has not been done to S. Thomas as one who 
has a claim on the gratitude of Englishmen. Though we now 
have no direct interest in the special points for which he con- 
tended, yet the principles of free and just government are 
always the same. Nor should it be forgotten that these very 
points, to which indifference is now expressed, formed the sub- 
stance of the first article of the great charters of which we 
are justly proud as the foundation of our national liberty. 
S. Thomas’s struggle was, in fact, for law and order, against 
the arbitrary will of a despot. Had he shrunk from the contest, 
the Church would have become so powerful a tool of State 
tyranny, that Langton and Magna Charta, Grosseteste and 
Simon de Montfort, would have been impossible, the free 
Teutonic spirit of the nation would have been crushed out, 
and England’s future history would have been reversed. A 
warmer debt of gratitude, perhaps, is due to him than to these 
other national heroes, because he struggled single - handed, 
while Langton was supported by the barons, and De Montfort 
was backed by both barons and commons. He is at least en- 
titled to honour as a link in that chain of noble primates, 
through whom the liberties of the Saxon bondman were handed 
down to his Norman conquerors, and became the heritage of 
both Saxon and Norman welded into the great modern English 
nation. 

A few words about the Pope’s position are necessary. The 
Church had just begun her hundred years’ struggle with the 
Hohenstaufen. Frederic Barbarossa aspired to be “lord of 
the world,” as he styled himself, and to make the Pope the 
passive instrument of his will. With this view he created an 
anti-Pope, and drove Alexander III. into exile in France. His 
aims were on a large scale, the same as Henry’s were on a small 
one. Under these circumstances Alexander was careful not to 
irritate Henry needlessly. He tried to conciliate him so far as 
was possible without sacrificing the honour and liberty of the 
Church; but beyond this he never took a single step. His 
letters to Henry and his whole policy, breathe the affection and 
forbearance of a father, united with the calm resolution and 
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dignity of one who can afford to wait patiently, because he 
works not for time but for eternity, and who knows that in the 
end his cause must triumph. 

Mr. Froude tells us that towards the end of 1163 Alexander 
had long known Becket, and had no liking for him. This is 
untrue. Alexander had never seen S. Thomas till a few months 
before at the Council of Tours, when he received him with 
extraordinary honour.* The following year he was said to 
regard him with great favour on account of his firmness at 
Clarendon ;+ and ever after he treated him with marked respect, 
consideration, and affection. Mr. Froude represents Alexander 
as mercenary and timeserving, weak and vacillating. In order 
to make good his first charge, he in one place applies to him 
John of Salisbury’s complaint against the Romans and the 
Roman Church, though John expressly distinguishes the Pope 
from them ;t{ and in another he omits from a quotation from John 
of Salisbury the words, “ The Pope is a holy and just man.’’§ 
Alexander prevented the customs being permanently imposed 
on England, he compelled Henry to do penance at Avranches, 
and he brought the great Frederic Barbarossa to his feet.|| If 
Mr. Froude really believes that the man who did all this by 
mere moral force, was contemptibly mercenary, time-serving, 
weak, and vacillating, he must believe him to have possessed 
much more supernatural power than even Catholics give him 
credit for. 

Mr. Froude’s assertion that S. Thomas’s resignation of the 
chancellorship was an intimation of his intention “as arch- 
bishop, in the name of the Church, to be head both of State 
and king,” is contrary to common sense. Had he had any 
such ambition, he would have followed the example of Reginald, 
Archbishop of Cologne, the Emperor’s archbishop-chancellor, 
and held both offices together. Mr. Froude tells us how he 
“ placed the great seal in the hands of the Chief Justice, the 
young prince, and the Barons of the Exchequer, demanding 
and receiving from them a hurried discharge of his respon- 
sibilities.” But all this is pure fiction. So, too, is his picture 
of S. Thomas’s “ assumed airs of sanctity,” which, though so 
“ startling,” were non-existent. S. Thomas’s austerities and 
pious practices were studiously concealed.{ His general de- 
meanour was only what ordinary propriety demanded from a 
primate. He wore his worldly dress till the monks gave him 





* Herb., vii. p. 89. t+ Ep. Jo. Sar., i. p. 191. 
t Ibid., p. 190. § Ibid., p. 308. 
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a strong hint to change it; and then he assumed, not the 
* habit of a monk,” but the common black cappa of the secular 
clergy. In fact, “‘ his outward appearance seemed to the mul- 
titude to be unchanged, while inwardly all was changed.” * 

Henry no doubt was disappointed at S. Thomas’s resignation 
of the chancellorship. His courtiers tried to make mischief 
between them. But he concealed his feelings, being unwilling 
** gratuitously to cousider as an enemy one who had hitherto 
never opposed him in anything.” + On his return to England 
before Christmas, 1162, he received 8. Thomas with his usual 
affection ;{ and afterwards, as often as occasion offered, he 
treated him with honour and reverence.§ Their relations con- 
tinued unchanged till July, 1163, when S. Thomas refused to 
absolve, at the king’s command, William of Eynsford, whom he 
had excommunicated without the king’s leave. This touched 
the royal customs, and Henry declared, “ Now he no longer 
has my favour.” || 

The defence of national rights soon after caused another 
collision. Two shillings on every hide of land used to be paid 
to the sheriffs on condition of protection from the exactions of 
their subordinates. Henry ordered this money to be paid into 
his treasury. S. Thomas explained that it was a voluntary gift 
to the sheriffs, and was paid only so long as they did their 
duty. Henry persisted. But S. Thomas held his ground ; and 
by his firmness the country was saved from this illegal ex- 
tortion.{ 

The case of Philip de Broi, a canon of Bedford, brought 
matters toa crisis. The facts, as told by five contemporary 
writers, are as follow ** :—A long-forgotten calumny was raked 
up against Philip. He was accused of having killed a man, 
and was tried according to law in the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
court. His accusers failed to prove their case, the family freed 
him from the charge, he attested his innocence by a solemn 
oath, and was acquitted. Simon Fitz-Peter, one of the king’s 
justices, attempted to try him a second time on the same charge, 
which was as illegal then as it would be now; and Philip, in 
defending his rights, insulted Simon. Simon complained to 
the king in the presence of S. Thomas. Henry insisted that 
Philip should be tried again before a lay court. S. Thomas 
protested, and took Philip under the protection of his own 
court and church, that he might answer his accusers. Henry 





* Fitz-St., p. 203. t Rog. Pont., p. 112. 
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then sent to Canterbury some bishops and nobles who tried 
Philip for the homicide. Philip denied the fact and pleaded 
his former acquittal, but he confessed the insult to the sheriff; 
whereupon he was sentenced to the sequestration of his bene- 
fice for two years and to be whipped, if the sheriff wished. 

This Mr. Froude calls “a specially gross case of clerical 
offence.”’ In order to verify his words he falsifies all the 
leading facts and many of the minor ones. He says, that 
Philip had killed a man; that this was not denied; that “ he 
paid the usual fees and perhaps a small fine,”’ and was acquitted. 
On the contrary, he had nof killed a man; it was denied by 
himself, the family of the dead man, the judge, and public 
opinion, which had cast the old forgotten calumny into ob- 
livion*, and his payment of either fees or fine is not men- 
tioned. Mr. Froude says he was cross-questioned in Becket’s 
presence, when it was not denied that he had killed a man. 
All this is a pure invention. Then he tells us that “ public 
justice ” was not satisfied; that “ the king, always moderate,” 
“ condemned the judgment of the Bishop of Lincoln’s court,” 
insisted on a “real trial,” and appointed a mixed commission 
of bishops and laymen, who tried him again for the murder, 
and sentenced him as above. Mr. Froude protests against “ so 
weak a judgment,” which “showed Henry the real value of 
Becket’s theory,” that clergy must be tried in ecclesiastical 
courts and punished according to canon law. He forgets that 
this was not “ Becket’s theory,” but the law of the realm. He 
winds up with a high-sounding sentence, that “the king in- 
sisted that a sacred profession should not be used as a screen 
for the protection of felony.” 

But the real question stands quite apart from special pleading 
based on a fiction. Does Mr. Froude serioysly think that 
“public justice” is secured by a violation of the laws of the 
land and the jurisdiction of regular courts; by the trial a 
second time, on the same charge, of an innocent man; by the 
king’s setting aside the formal sentence of a judge, and insti- 
tuting an illegal commission of his own sole will? If Mr. 
Froude really thinks this “ public justice,’ he may be quite 
certain that not a single Englishman agrees with him. 

The king next demanded at a council of bishops at West- 
minster, that clergy guilty of crimes should be degraded, and 
then given to the secular power for punishment. S. Thomas 
answered, that it was not just to condemn a man twice for the 
same offence. Henry then required the bishops to promise to 
observe his royal customs. After consultation, S. Thomas 
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answered that they would do so, “saving their order.” The 
king was enraged: S. Thomas pleaded that he had taken the 
oath of fealty in this form, which was universal throughout 
Christendom. The king broke up the council in anger. 

Arnulf of Lisieux, a time-serving prelate, now crossed the 
Channel no less than six times in three months, to gain the 
favour of the Pope and cardinals*; but all he could obtain 
was, that the Pope sent the Abbot of Aumdéne, a man of great 
weight, with letters to S. Thomas, exhorting him “ to obey the 
laws of the realm”+ (which he had always done), “ and to be 
humble and flexible to the king’s will on account of the evil 
times.”t The Pope did not ‘ command” 8S. Thomas to accept 
the customs unconditionally, as Mr. Froude says. S. Thomas 
did sc because the Abbot, the Earl of Vendéme, and the 
Bishop of Hereford, assured him that the king had declared to 
them, on the “ word of truth,” that he would never require any- 
thing of him contrary to his order or his will; and that he 
insisted so pertinaciously in this matter only because he deemed 
it derogatory to his dignity that the archbishop should refuse 
him even “verbal” honour. They, therefore, besought S. 
Thomas to go with them and make the promise without the 
reservation ; after which, they said, all mention of the customs 
would be for ever abolished.§ On the strength of this assur- 
ance from persons of such repute and position, he went with 
them to Woodstock and made the promise unreservedly. But 
no sooner had he done so than the king insisted that it should 
be repeated before all the bishops and barons, who were sum- 
moned to meet at Clarendon on the 29th January, 1164. 

S. Thomas had little doubt that he had been deceived, and 
silently resolved not to repeat the unconditional promise at 
Clarendon. But Henry, anticipating opposition, filled the 
council-chamber’ with armed men, in order to carry his point 
by intimidation or force. Then S. Thomas, fearing for the 
Bishops of Salisbury and Worcester whose lives were threatened, 
and depending on the personal security of two Templars of 
high position, that if he would “ verbally” satisfy the king’s 
dignity, nothing contrary to his order would be required of 
him, || repeated the unconditional promise, and the bishops 
followed his example. Hereupon, Henry ordered the customs 
to be written down and signed. This changed the whole 
aspect of the dispute. Not only did it remove all doubt that 
S. Thomas had been entrapped, but it revealed Henry’s purpose 
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to convert the customs into laws and impose a tyrannical yoke 
on the nation. As the customs, drawn up in sixteen clauses,* 
and henceforth known as the Constitutions of Clarendon, were 
read out, S. Thomas stated the legal and constitutional objec- 
tions to each; and when he was called on to sign and seal 
them, he instantly answered, “ By the Lord Almighty, during 
my life-time seal of mine shall never touch them.” + 

Mr. Froude travesties these proceedings so as to make it 
appear that it was the king, and not 8. Thomas, who was 
standing up for the laws of the realm. Of the promise he 
says :— 

It was a promise given dishonestly—given with a conscious intention of 
not observing it. He had been tempted, he afterwards said, by an intima- 
tion that, if he would but seem to yield, the king would be satisfied. Becket 
was a lawyer. He could not really have been under any such illusion. In 
real truth, he did not mean to be bound by the language of the Constitutions 
at all, but only by his own language, from which it would be easy to 
escape. ..... There was no entrapping if his promise had been honestly 
given. The use of the word is a frank confession that he had meant to 
deceive Henry by words, and that he was being caught in his own snare. 


We appeal to any unprejudiced reader to decide on which side 
the dishonesty lay. Five persons of the highest character and 
position attested, that Henry had promised solemnly that if 
S. Thomas would make the verbal submission demanded, 
nothing prejudicial to his order would be required of him. 
He was fully justified in believing them. He gave the verbal 
promise that alone was demanded, on the conditions that Henry 
himself had laid down; and when these conditions were not 
fulfilled, he was thereby freed from it. There is not a court of 
equity which would decide otherwise. He was entrapped, not 
“in his own snare,” but in an unscrupulous stratagem charac- 
teristic of Henry. 

Mr. Froude tries to persuade us that the Pope was on the 
king’s side. The Pope’s letters tell us the exact contrary. He 
did not “ hesitate” to confirm the Constitutions, but declared 
positively that he would never do so.t In three letters written 
at this time, while he advises S. Thomas to try to recover the 
king’s favour, he orders him to make always a reservation of 
the rights and liberties of the Church, especially of the Roman 
Church, and should he have promised anything to the contrary, 
not to observe his promise, but to recall it as being unlawful.§ 

Henry now asked for legatine powers for the Archbishop of 
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York. The Pope granted them, because Henry’s envoys de- 
clared that otherwise S. Thomas would be beheaded ;* but he 
made them swear that they would never be given to the Arch- 
bishop of York without S. Thomas’s consent.t Being useless, 
Henry returned them, and asked for more absolute letters; 
but these he could never obtain.{ 

Mr. Froude here makes two false assertions. He says that 
the legatine powers were sent to the king himself, which is 
disproved by the Pope’s letters.§ He adds that the king acted 
upon them by carrying out the Constitutions against the clergy. 
As if legatine powers could possibly authorize the violation of 
the laws of the Church and the realm ! 

Here we have the most audacious of Mr. Froude’s falsi- 
fications. He gives us the following quotation from the 
** Materials,” vol. ii. p. 385 :— 

Then was seen the mournful spectacle of priests and deacons, who had 
committed murder, manslaughter, theft, robbery, and other crimes, carried 
in carts before the king’s commissioners and punished as if they had been 
ordinary men. 


But when we turn to the place indicated, the passage is not 
there! We read only that— 

Priests, deacons, and lower clergy were seen to be dragged before the 
Council, where, contrary to the holy canons, they were condemned by lay- 
men to death, or to the shame of dismemberment, or to be miserably thrown 
into the king’s prison. 


Henry insisted that S. Thomas should degrade all the clergy 
still in custody, and afterwards give them up to “ the tor- 
turers.” But S. Thomas positively refused to punish them 
except as the laws allowed. This savage and illegal outrage 
shows us how S. Thomas contended, not only in defence of law 
and personal liberty, but also of common humanity and civili- 
zation. 

S. Thomas now made two attempts to leave the country. 
Hereupon Mr. Froude accuses him of “ constructive treason.” 
But how could this be treason when it was not contrary to the 
laws? Henry, at least, was not aware that it was treason ; for 
when, shortly after, S. Thomas visited him at Woodstock, he 
treated it as a joke.|| He was, however, alarmed at the possi- 
bility of S. Thomas laying his cause in person before the Pope, 
and he issued an illegal decree, at which the barons murmured, 
that no one was to leave the country without a passport from 
himself.4] 

* Grim, p. 33. + Ep. S. Tho., ii. p. 3. 
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The next event was the council at Northampton in the 
second week of October, 1164. The customs were now dropped, 
and a new ground of attack was taken. Though Henry’s 
intentions are not positively known, yet the recent decree, the 
proceedings at Northampton, and his letter just after to Louis 
of France, leave scarcely a doubt that he proposed to seize 
S. Thomas for debt, compel him to resign his see, and, by 
imprisoning him, cut him off from access to the Pope, and 
thus keep the game in his own hands. 

The first charge against S. Thomas at Northampton was for 
“contempt,” in having failed to appear in the king’s court on 
a previous summons to answer the appeal of one John Marshall 
from his own court. S. Thomas represented that illness had 
prevented his appearing, but he had sent four knights to make 
his excuses and point out that the appeal was irregular and 
invalid, because John Marshall had refused to support it by a 
solemn oath. Notwithstanding, Henry insisted on his being 
sentenced to the forfeiture of all his movable property, or five 
hundred pounds of silver, though the legal amount of the fine 
for contempt was only forty shillings.* S. Thomas appealed 
to the Pope, who annulled the sentence because it had been 
contrary to law, and also because S. Thomas had no movable 
property except what belonged to the Church.t 

The next demand was for three hundred pounds, which 
S. Thomas had received during his chancellorship from the 
Castelry of Eye and Berkhampstead. He answered, that he had 
not been summoned on this account; but that he had spent 
this money, and very much more, in repairing these castles and 
the Tower of London. The Earl of Gloucester, William of 
Eynsford, and another of S. Thomas’s retainers, stood bail 
for him. 

The next demand was for five hundred marks lent him by 
the king during his chancellorship. §S. Thomas, in amazement, 
said it had been a gift, and reminded the king of his ser- 
vices. Henry insisted onrepayment. In spite of the risk of 
offending him, five men were found to stand surety for the 
sum.f 

Next came the demand for an account of the revenues of the 
vacant bishoprics and abbeys during his chancellorship, valued 
at 30,000 marks. Henry of Winchester, supported by the 
bishops and many others who had been present at S. Thomas’s 
election, reminded the king how his son, by his authority, had 
given S. Thomas free to the Church. The king repudiated his 
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own act, and that of his son and his ministers, and insisted on 
repayment.* It isneedless to comment on an act of such gross 
dishonesty. It was the more unpardonable, because there was 
nothing peculiar in the transaction, it being the universal 
custom that if a secular were made abbot, or a monk of one 
abbey was elected abbot of another, he was not received by the 
vacant abbey till he had been freed from all previous obli- 
gations.t 

The next two days were spent in consultation. Some of the 
bishops pressed S. Thomas to resign. But Henry of Win- 
chester said, that if an archbishop were to set an example of 
giving up his spiritual charge at the command of a prince, not 
only the Church, but every other branch of society would fall 
into confusion and license, and priest and people would suffer 
alike.t The Bishop of Chichester, on the other hand, pressed 
the resignation; for Henry had declared that the kingdom 
should not contain him as king, and Thomas as archbishop.§ 

The next day S. Thomas was too ill to go out. But on the 
following morning, after saying the Mass of S. Stephen he put 
on his black cappa—not “a black stole and cap”—and went to 
the castle. As he dismounted, he took his cross in his hand. 
The Bishop of Hereford offered to bear it; but he answered, 
it was right that he should himself bear that, under the protec- 
tion of which he would be safe. The Bishop of London remon- 
strated, that the king, seeing him thus armed, might draw his 
sword. He answered, “‘ We commit that to God.” The bishop 
replied, “ You have always been a fool, and from this folly I 
see you will not draw back.”|| Mr. Froude says that S. Thomas 
silenced the Archbishop of York “ by a violent answer.” But 
the Archbishop did not arrive till later. Then, in answer to 
his remonstrance, S. Thomas said in a humble tone (humili 
usus affatu), “I know that the king’s sword cuts only the 
flesh, but the cross pierces the soul and transfixes the spiritual 
powers. Far be it from me to carry a sword against my lord 
the king, as you suppose. The cross bears not a sword but 
peace, and makes peace between all things in heaven and in 
earth. I wish for peace, and therefore I will not lay down my 
cross.”** This is what Mr. Froude calls a violent answer! 
Surely the violent answer was not S. Thomas’s? 

All through the live-long day S. Thomas sat, calm and digni- 
fied, in the council-hall, Herbert and Fitz-Stephen encouraging 
him by words and signs, Planeta and Diceto, Archdeacon of 
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London, standing by in tears. The Archbishop of York, in 
defiance of the Pope and S. Thomas, passed through the hall 
with his cross borne before him. Reports came from the inner 
room that the Bishops of Norwich and Salisbury were to be 
mutilated for resisting the king. Insolent barons threatened 
violence. The bishops went in and out of the inner room, or 
sat around weeping, or knelt at S. Thomas’s feet, beseeching 
him to have pity on himself. At last the Archbishop of York 
passed back, calling to his clerics, “ Let us go. We ought not 
to see what will soon be done with my Lord of Canterbury.” But 
one of them answered, “I will not go till I see what God wills 
for him. If he should strive unto blood for God and for justice, 
he could not have a better end.” 

Early in the day several barons had come to ask 8S. Thomas 
whether he would abide by the sentence of the court about his 
accounts. He replied, that he was not bound to answer for his 
chancellorship ; because he had been summoned ouly for the 
cause of John Marshall, and also because, before his consecra- 
tion he had been freed from all his secular claims. 

As evening was drawing in the Earls of Leicester and Corn- 
wall brought him the sentence of the council. He stopped them 
by a speech of such truth and force, that neither dared pro- 
nounce the sentence. Then, solemnly appealing to the Pope, 
“guarded by the authority of the Catholic Church and the 
Holy See,” he rose to go away. Such a torrent of insults 
assailed him as he passed down the hall, that the king, being 
reminded of the undying infamy he would incur were the 
— killed in his court,* issued a proclamation to protect 
1im 

During the day friendly barons had brought reports of intended 
violence either by the king or his retainers. + After supper 
S. Thomas sent three bishops to the king to ask leave to go 
away the next day, and a safe-conduct to visit the Pope. Henry 
referred the answer to the council on the morrow. This fore- 
boded danger,{ and consequently S. Thomas fled during the 
night. 

Mr. Froude has omitted these important details. For this 
scene, so grand in its simplicity, he has substituted a mock heroic 
farrago, made up of misplaced or fictitious facts, intermixed 
with conjectures, insinuations, and sneers. Our limits permit 
us to notice only the astounding assertions with which he 
winds up. 


Becket had broken his pean to anna the Constitutions, and had so 
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broken it as to show that the promise had been given in conscious bad faith. 
He was a defaulting public officer. He had been unjust as a judge. He had 
defied the Crown and the estates of the realm. He had refused to answer 
for his conduct, and had denied his responsibilities. He had deserted his 
post, and had fled from the realm, although the king’s proclamation had left 
him without the excuse that he was in fear of personal violence. 


All this is absolutely false. S. Thomas had not broken his 
promise. He had made only a conditional promise, and when 
the condition was violated the promise was annulled. ‘The 
promise was illegal, and therefore in itself null and void. 
Moreover, it had been cancelled by the supreme judge, whose 
jurisdiction both he and Henry acknowledged. He was not a 
defaulting public officer, because he had been freed from all 
demands. For a similar reason, he denied only non-existent 
responsibilities, and refused only an illegal summons to answer 
for his conduct. He had not been unjust as a judge, since 
even the appellant refused to take a solemn oath to that effect. 
He had not defied the Crown and the estates of the realm, but 
had only appealed as the laws of the realm permitted. He 
had not deserted his post, since the duties of that post called 
him to the Pope. As to the king’s proclamation removing the 
fear of personal violence, the greatest fear of violence was 
from the king himself. Mr. Froude assures us “ the king had 
not intended to arrest him, but he could not know it.” Mr. 
Froude does not tell us how he happens to know it. Common 
sense, then, bids us prefer the opinions of friends and foes alike 
in the council-hall, and of the confidential advisers who deemed 
longer stay in England unsafe. Henry’s letter to Louis, in 
which he calls him ‘‘ Thomas, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” leaves no doubt as to at least one part of his intention. 
Louis asked who had deposed the archbishop? Getting no 
answer, he said, “ I am as much aking as the King of England, 
yet I could not depose the very least of the clerics of my 
kingdom.”’* 

With the flight of 8. Thomas the first part of the struggle 
ends. The simple facts prove that he was the champion of the 
laws and constitution of the realm, which, within fifty years, 
were the basis of Magna Charta, and still are the foundation of 
our national liberty. 

The negotiations, which now occupied nearly six years, 
though intricate, will be easily followed if the line of action 
of S. Thomas, the Pope, and Henry respectively, be borne in 
mind. S. Thomas spent this time in the abbeys of Pontigny 
and of S. Columba, near Sens. His part was no longer one of 
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action, but of suffering, and of simple obedience to the Pope. 
The Pope, as has been already said, tried to conciliate Henry ; 
but he was immovable as to the liberties of the Church, and 
waited patiently to secure them. He also openly supported 
S. Thomas. Henry’s policy was to get the cause tried under 
circumstances which would enable him to influence both judges 
and witnesses; and failing that, to delay the decision till the 
Pope’s death should give him the opportunity of extorting the 
ratification of the Constitutions from his successor, as the in- 
dispensable condition of his acknowledging him.* 

The first move was made by Henry, who despatched envoys 
to the Pope at Sens, requesting him to send S. Thomas back to 
England, and also cardinals with full powers to decide the 
matter finally on the spot. The Pope refused both requests, 
and reserved the final decision to himself. He urged the envoys 
to wait a few days to meet S. Thomas. But they refused, and 
hurried away. Mr. Froude says, “ Becket ought to have met 
them there.” We, on the contrary, think that the envoys 
ought to have waited to meet him there. 

Henry soon after proposed a meeting with the Pope from 
which S. Thomas was to be excluded. But the Pope rejected 
this restriction as a personal affront. S. Thomas represented 
to him “that the apostolic religion might easily be circum- 
vented by the variations in the king’s words, unless some 
careful interpreter were present to elicit his intentions from the 
hidden depths of his soul; and if he should discover his Holi- 
ness’s weak points, he would place stumbling-blocks in his 
way.” + Mr. Froude thinks this caution “not very compli- 
mentary to the Holy Father’s understanding”; but the Pope 
seems to have thought otherwise. 

Mr. Froude says that S. Thomas “was received with no 
great warmth by the Pope” at Sens. This is untrue. The 
Pope gave an immediate audience to S. Thomas’s messenger, 
Herbert, while he was still keeping Henry’s envoys waiting, 
and he expressed deep sympathy with his master, even styling 
him a martyr. S. Thomas himself he received with the greatest 
affection and honour. He restored him without any hesitation 
to his see, which he had resigned. Even his censure for having 
promised to observe the customs was accompanied by warm 
praise of his subsequent conduct, and sympathy in his sufferings. 
He thanked, as for a personal favour, those who had been kind 
to him; t and the following year when he returned to Italy, 
he took him with him as far as Bourges. In August, 1165, he 
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appointed him legate over all England except the diocese of 
York. He wrote to the English bishops in strong praise of 
him ;* and later he reproved them, because, while appeals were 
pending, they failed to treat him with due respect.+ 

Mr. Froude thinks it incredible that the Pope should not 
have seen the Constitutions before 8. Thomas showed them to 
him at Sens, because “John of Salisbury had said that the 
proceedings at Clarendon were better known on the Continent 
than in England.” As usual, Mr. Froude falsifies his quota- 
tion. What John of Salisbury really said was, that he heard 
there (on the Continent) many things done at the Councils of 
London and Winchester, which he had never heard in Eng- 
land ; and many, indeed, greater and worse than the truth were 
repeated.t Mr. Froude thinks it is no less incredible that 
the Pope should have blamed Becket for having consented to 
the Constitutions. It would be infinitely more incredible had 
he not done so, for he had already condemned them in general 
terms.§ It was impossible that he should give up to Henry 
the liberty of the Church, for the defence of which against 
Barbarossa he was now in exile. 

But notwithstanding the Pope’s open support of 8. Thomas, 
he was true to the line of action he had laid down for himself, 
and ordered him to bear patiently with Henry, and not to issue 
any sentence against him and his realm till Easter, 1166.|| 
Meanwhile he and S. Thomas wrote to Henry affectionate 
letters of warning, well calculated to touch his heart. 

This interval Henry employed in a characteristic way. He 
confiscated all S. Thomas’s property, ejected all whom he had 
appointed to benefices, and banished all his relatives, household, 
and friends, and the relatives of all of them, including delicate 
females, women with babes unborn, and children at the breast 
or in the cradle, to the number of four hundred, binding them 
by an oath to go to 8. Thomas. At a council at Chinon he 
reproached his knights as traitors, because they had not zeal or 
courage enough to rid him from tlic molestation of one man. 
For these ominous words the Archbishop of Rheims rebuked 
him severely. Moreover, he wrote to Reginald, the Emperor’s 
archbishop-chancellor, offering to join the anti-Pope, with fifty 
bishops, and invited him to England.** This was a mere 
despicable bravado, and a mean artifice to take advantage of 
the Pope’s misfortunes. Henry was far too clever to think 
seriously of helping the Emperor who aspired to be his lord 
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paramount, or of risking his own crown; for the loyalty of the 
English nation to Alexander was plainly declared by the refusal 
of the kiss of peace to Reginald, and the demolition of the 
altars at which he had said mass. , 

When Easter 1166 arrived, the Pope ordered S. Thomas to 
excommunicate all holders of the property of his Church, and 
promised to uphold his sentence ; but he left him free to act as 
he chose with respect to the king.* 

Accordingly, at Vezelay on the feast of Pentecost, S. Thomas 
excommunicated many of the king’s followers, suspended Joce- 
line, Bishop of Salisbury, and with tears and the deepest emo- 
tion warned Henry by name of the sentence hanging over him. 
All the sentenced persons appealed to the Pope. But, contrary 
to Mr. Froude’s expectations, the “ air-bubble” did not collapse 
into a “drop of dirty water.” The Pope confirmed the sen- 
tences at Vezelay ;+ John of Salisbury applauded S. Thomas’s 
zeal, and the severity and discretion of his censures;{ and the 
English bishops were so impressed, that they either wrote to S. 
Thomas, or prepared to go to him.§ 

Mr, Froude expends much sarcasm on 8. Thomas’s sentences 
of excommunication. He forgets the maxim of the scientific 
historian which he formerly laid down, that the chief duty of 
the student of history is to keep before him, as the key to what 
he reads, the differences of “‘ motives, which in one age are 
languid and even unintelligible,” and yet “have been in another 
alive and all-powerful.”’|| Society in the twelfth century was 
founded on Christianity, and public opinion expressed itself in 
accordance with Christian principles. Exclusion from Christian 
sacraments consequently entailed social outlawry ; somewhat 
as in the present day an offender against the social code, is 
expelled from his club, cut by his county, or dismissed the 
public service. But, in the twelfth century the outlawry was 
far wider and’ more complete than it is now; for the whole of 
Europe and all classes, both high and low, united to carry it out. 
It would be absurd to think that a man who, like Henry, 
habitually defied the laws of both God and man, should have 
feared excommunication in its religious aspect. But he dreaded 
this social outlawry, this loud outcry of public opinion. Ridi- 
cule cast on so tremendous a weapon of social order, is sense- 
less, and recoils on him who utters it, thereby betraying his 
ignorance or his malice. 

These excommunications again drew out Henry’s characteristic 
spirit. He threatened to seize all the property of the Cister- 
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cians in his dominions unless 8S. Thomas was expelled from 
Pontigny. But S. Thomas, to spare his hosts, voluntarily re- 
tired, and became for the rest of his exile the guest of Louis at 
the royal Abbey of S. Columba, near Sens. 

Henry also sent to Rome John of Oxford, one of the ex- 
communicates, who, for his indifference to perjury, was nick- 
named “the swearer.” After obtaining absolution by an oath, 
which his contemporaries thought to be false, John produced 
letters from Henry, saying that he was to be believed as if he 
were the king himself. Thus accredited, he submitted the 
whole case to the Pope’s judgment, and took a solemn oath that 
peace would be concluded on whatever terms he should dictate. 
His Holiness accordingly promised to send legates to negotiate 
a peace.* But on his return to England John published, that 
a legate empowered to decide all questions absolutely, had been 
granted to the king; and he forbade the bishops, in the names 
of the Pope and the king, to obey S. Thomas. He also pro- 
duced letters, on seeing which the Bishop of London exclaimed 
exultingly, ‘Then Thomas shall be no more archbishop of 
mine.” F 

Strong remonstrances were forthwith addressed to the Pope 
by John of Salisbury and Humbert, Archdeacon of Bourges, 
and later Pope Urban III., representing that the Church was 
being sacrificed, and that Henry was acting in bad faith, hoping 
to evade S. Thomas’s authority till the Pope’s death should 
enable him to make terms with his successor.{ S. Thomas 
seconded their remonstrances. But he had also personal grounds 
of complaint. He protested against entering Henry’s territories 
as a litigant, and being tried by his enemies, especially Cardinal 
William of Pavia, one of the legates, to whom he understood 
his See had been promised in case he should rid the king of 
him. He also told mournfully how, since John of Oxford’s 
return, the nobles and bishops of France were sending away his 
exiled friends whom they had hitherto supported, some of whom 
had already died of cold and hunger, and a like fate awaited the 
rest.§ It is scarcely necessary to say, that as soon as the Pope 
discovered John of Oxford’s perfidy, he stopped the legates. 

When the foregoing negotiations began the Pope had secretly 
ordered S. Thomas to defer sentences against the king or his 
followers, promising that if Henry did not make peace on the 
terms required, he should then be at liberty to exercise his 
office.|| As soon as the legates were stopped S. Thomas sup- 
posed the whole matter was at end, and on Palm Sunday, 1167, 
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he excommunicated the Bishop of London. The Pope was dis- 
concerted by this step, because he was about to renew the com- 
mission to the legates. He wrote, therefore, to S. Thomas, 
expressing his feelings, but at the same time complimenting him 
on his usual foresight and discretion; and being unwilling to 
throw discredit on him by revoking the sentence, he suggested 
that S. Thomas should suspend it till it was seen how the 
king would act.* This S. Thomas did after the arrival of the 
legates, as if at their request. 

Late in the year 1167 the Cardinal Legates, William of Pavia 
and Otho, arrived in France. Mr. Froude says that 8. Thomas 
wrote “a violent letter” to William of Pavia, “ of which he 
sent a copy to John of Salisbury, but despatched before his 
friend could stop him.” Thisis not true. S. Thomas sent copies 
of two letters consecutively to John, who disapproved of 
both, and suggested a third, which S. Thomas seems to have 
adopted.+ 

His relations with both legates were friendly. He obtained 
leave from Louis for them to pass through France.t They 
made their first visit to him to thank him, and also because the 
Pope had told them that their first duty was to console S. 
Thomas.§ They then went to Caen to see Henry, with whom 
they staid for some time. At length they summoned S. Thomas 
to a conference on the borders of France, which took place 
November 18th, 1167. They told him that Henry was very 
angry, because they had not the absolute powers which John of 
Oxford had led him to expect. They reproached him for having 
instigated the existing war between Henry and Louis. But he 
assured them that he had avoided seeing Louis, except when he 
went to ask for their safe-conduct; and the next day Louis 
affirmed on oath that he had always counselled peace. The 
only proposals they could offer were: first, that S. Thomas 
should promise in general terms to observe the customs which 
his predecessors had observed under former kings; secondly, 
that he should resign his see; thirdly, that he should submit 
all questions and disputes to their arbitration. These proposals 
he rejected on the following grounds: first, that his predecessors 
had never been bound to observe these customs; secondly, that 
to resign, would be setting a bad example, which would ruin the 
Church and the Faith; thirdly, that he had not the means to 
carry on a suit, and that he had no instructions on the subject 
from the Pope. Finally, S. Thomas asked for their advice, that 
if in anything he had gone too far, he might rectify his future 
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conduct. They praised his zeal, expressed their sympathy, and 
recommended no change.* They then returned to Henry, with 
whom they remained along time. At length they were recalled 
by the Pope, and departed “ penitent and ashamed,” mourning 
that they should have preferred the king’s will to the cause of 
the Church. Before they went, each separately warned the 
king, that unless he changed his course and acted more gently 
to the Church of God, a stricter and speedier account than he 
dreamt of, would be required of him by God and His Church.+ 

Mr. Froude travesties these proceedings. He gives us to 
understand that “with great difficulty Becket was brought 
to consent to see the cardinals ”; that he “ gathered no com- 
fort” from them; that he then “cursed the Bishop of London”; 
that he refused—in opposition to the Pope, it is implied—to 
plead before them or submit to their arbitration; that “ to his 
entire confusion, he learned that the king held a letter from 
the Pope, declaring that his curses would be so much wasted 
breath”; that “the Pope tried to soothe him, and wished to 
frighten him into submission ” ; that he was satisfied only when, 
after many months, the cardinals “let out” that their powers 
were limited; and that finally they suspended him. All this 
is fiction. Contemporary evidence shows us that he protested 
against the mission of the cardinals only so long as he believed 
John of Oxford’s lies to be truth. He made no difficulties 
about seeing them; he knew the extent of their powers from 
the first; his relations with them were most amicable ; instead 
of “cursing” the Bishop of London, he suspended his former 
sentence. The cardinals did not suspend him, but only pro- 
hibited his disregarding the appeal of some of the English 
bishops until the Pope had been consulted; and finally, the 
Pope ordered them to replace S. Thomas’s sentences on certain 
excommunicates who had got absolution by fraud; § but they 
declared that they dared not do it while they were in Henry’s 
dominions, for fear of personal violence. || 

Both parties now sent messengers to Rome. Herbert says— 


The threshold of the Apostles was worn by our messengers and by our 
adversaries Here were a poor archbishop and his ragged and wretched 
fellow-exiles, showing a brave resistance to citizens and kings, to cardinals 
and persons of wealth ; and I then at least learned that gold and silver can- 
not be brought into comparison with a man of learning and energy, let him 
be poor as he may. 
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John of Salisbury also writes :— 


Both parties were courteously received, but the king’s envoys, as their cause 
was worse, so their pomp and ostentation were greater; and when they found 
they could not move his lordship the Pope by flattery and promises, they 
had recourse to threats But the man of God could not be shaken by 
terror any more than seduced by flattery.* 


This independent testimony of two persons, belonging to the 
class who would have suffered most under a mercenary and 
time-serving Pope, is a striking refutation of Mr. Froude’s 
accusations of Alexander. 

The Pope now changed his tactics, not under any influence 
such as Mr. Froude finds it “hard” to discover, but simply in 
pursuance of his predetermined policy. Henry had made many 
promises; and now the Pope, appealing to his magnanimity to 
remember that it was “ more glorious to be conquered than to 
conquer,” called upon him to fulfil them. To conciliate him, 
he told him that he had forbidden 8. Thomas to issue any sen- 
tence against him, his land, or his nobles, until he took him 
back into his favour; but he gave him leave to publish this 
letter only “if the archbishop should aggrieve him.” + Mag- 
nanimity and honour, however, were alike unknown to Henry. 
He instantly published tlie letter as widely as he could, boasting 
which of the cardinals had received his gold, who were the 
agents of his bribery, that he had the Pope and all the cardinals 
in his purse, and was at last “ Apostolic legate, patriarch, 
emperor, and whatever else he chose.” { 

This was, as may be supposed, a dreadful trial to S. Thomas, 
notwithstanding that on May 19th, 1168, the Pope wrote to 
him with his usual affection, and promised that if peace were 
not arranged before the beginning of Lent, 1169, his powers, 
which he now suspended, would be restored to him. The un- 
selfishness of aim which Mr. Green justly ascribes to S. Thomas, 
appears strikingly in the touching letter which he now wrote to 
the Pope, from which we can give only the following extract :— 


But your Holiness counsels me to bear with patience meanwhile. And 
do you not observe, O Father, what this meanwhile may bring about? 
...+ Meanwhile he applies to his own purposes the revenues of the vacant 
abbeys and bishoprics,$ and will not suffer pastors to be ordained there. 
Meanwhile he riots in uncontrolled insolence against the parishes, churches, 
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holy places, and the whole sacred order. Meanwhile he and the other perse- 
cutors of the Church make their will their law. Meanwhile who is to take 
charge of the sheep of Christ, and save them from the jaws of wolves, who 
no longer prowl around, but have entered the fold, and devour, and tear, and 
slay, with none to resist them? For what pastor have you not silenced, and 
what bishop have you not suspended, in suspending me ? * 


When Lent was approaching without Henry’s having at- 
tempted reconciliation, the Pope sent three monks with letters 
warning him of the sentence hanging over hima. Mr. Froude 
makes the false assertion that they were sent to guide S. Thomas. 
It happened that just at that time peace was about to be con- 
cluded between the kings of France and England, at a meeting 
near Montmirail on the Epiphany, 1169. Mr. Froude says, 
“the central disturber’’—72.e. S. Thomas, whom he before 
accused of instigating the war, was to be included in the peace. 
This is contradicted by the fact that S. Thomas did not appear 
till peace had been concluded. S. Thomas, approaching Henry, 
threw himself on his knees before him, and as the king raised 
him, he said, ‘Have mercy on me, O my lord, for I throw 
myself on God and your majesty, for God’s honour and yours.” 
Henry broke out into insulting language and reproaches, de- 
claring that he asked for nothing from the archbishop, except 
to keep those customs which his five immediate predecessors 
had observed, and to which he himself had assented. He spoke 
so plausibly, that all who were present took his part. In vain 
S. Thomas reminded him that his oath of fidelity contained the 
clause, “saving my order.” He withdrew in great anger. But 
the envoys, according to their orders, followed him to deliver 
the Pope’s letters warning him that S. Thomas’s powers were 
about to be restored. He reverted to the old snare, promising 
them that if they could induce 8. Thomas to swear to the cus- 
toms, he would afterwards correct anything that might be in- 
tolerable in them. They returned to S. Thomas and besought 
him to omit the offensive clause. He answered, that the blessed 
Anselm was the only one of his predecessors who had been 
urged to profess the customs, and he had gone into exile rather 
than do so. At length the kings, the envoys, and all the nobles 
went away in great indignation at S. Thomas’s “ obstinacy.” 
But as 8. Thomas and his dejected followers returned to Sens, 
the people said as he passed, “ That is the archbishop who 
would not deny God or neglect His honour for the sake of 
the kings.” 

Henry’s triumph was of short duration. Before the week 
was over every one saw through him. Louis threw himself at 
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S. Thomas’s feet to ask his pardon, and was henceforth a truer 
friend than ever. Bernard de Corilo, one of the envoys, said 
to Herbert, “I would rather have my foot cut off than that 
your lord should have made peace at that conference, as I and 
all the others advised.” * 

Mr. Froude tells us, ‘The archbishop was required to do 
nothing beyond what had been done by Anselm.” This is 
exactly opposite to the truth; for Anselm went into exile rather 
than do it. Again he says, Henry embarrassed the Pope “by 
placing the Constitutions unreservedly in his hands, and bind- 
ing himself to adopt any change which the Pope might sug- 
gest.” There could have been nothing embarrassing in this 
offer, for he had already long ago made it through John of 
Oxford, but had not fulfilled his pledge. Mr. Froude doubts 
“ whether the Pope had recalled the safeguards which he had 
given to the king.” But he omits to mention that this was 
the very purport of the Pope’s last letters. He gives his readers 
a picture of “ the unfortunate Alexander,” drifting “on as he 
best could,” seeming “ hopelessly false,” but really weak ; and 
much more in the same style. All this is pure fiction, The 
Pope firmly followed out his usual policy, and S. Thomas 
seconded him. 

S. Thomas’s powers were now restored. He used them on 
Palm Sunday to replace his former sentences on the Bishop 
of London and several of the excommunicates who had been 
irregularly absolved, and to extend them to a few other per- 
sons. But with the same forbearance which he had shown at 
Vezelay, he took no action against Henry personally. 

Henry was now really alarmed. He sent messengers to the 
Pope, offered bribes, and sought for powerful intercession on 
all sides. But the Pope was immovable; he could only be 
induced to send envoys once more as mediators. These envoys 
were Gratian, Notary of the Holy See, and Vivian, Arch- 
deacon of Orvieto, and advocate in the Roman Court. On 
August 23rd, 1169, they met Henry. During the next fort- 
night they had numerous audiences, generally of a stormy 
character. On one occasion Henry defied the Pope. But 
Gratian answered mildly, “Threaten not, my lord. We fear 
not threats; for we come from a court which is accustomed to 
dictate to emperors and kings.” He reported that Henry was 
false, always trying by twistings, and turnings, and nice subtle- 
ties, to gain some secret advantage.t In utter disgust Gratian 
and the Archbishop of Sens went to Rome. But Vivian, who 
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seemed to have better hopes of Henry, lingered behind. The 
failure of this attempt at mediation, led S. Thomas to believe 
that stronger measures must be tried. He therefore ordered 
the English bishops to publish, that an interdict would be laid 
on England unless peace were made before the feast of the 
Purification, 1170. Vivian took advantage of the impression 
created by this step to bring about another meeting. 

Henry made a pilgrimage to the shrine of S. Denis at Mont- 
martre, and Louis and 8. Thomas met him on the 18th of 
November, 1169. A great point was now gained. All mention 
of the customs was dropped, and S. Thomas closed his petition 
to the king by promising only “ to do whatever was due by an 
archbishop to his prince and king, saving the honour of God 
and his order.”* In this petition S. Thomas asked to be 
received back into the king’s favour, and for peace and security, 
and the restoration of all his property and that of his church 
and followers, in such moderate terms, “ that it was obvious he 
would refuse no conditions of peace which were not absolutely 
intolerable for the Church.” Vivian had already induced 
Henry to sign and seal a promise to that effect. Notwithstand- 
ing, Henry now answered 8. Thomas in such tortuous and 
evasive terms, with a view to nullifying his concessions, that 
Vivian declared openly to his face he had never met with such 
a liar. He also wrote to the Pope, ‘ He is sophistical and 
captious in every word he utters about the Church.” S. 
Thomas, however, agreed to accept the restricted concessions 
which Henry offered, for victory had been won on the great 
question on which he had gone into exile. He did not ask for 
guarantees, as Mr. Froude says, but only for the kiss of peace, 
as the Pope had advised, Henry did not make the long speech 
that Mr. Froude invents for him; but he refused the kiss of 
peace, which Mr. Froude omits to mention. He also omits to 
tell his readers that Louis said, ‘‘ Unless the kiss of peace were 
given, he would not have S. Thomas put foot in England, even 
for a sum of gold equal to a king’s ransom ” ; and that Theobald 
of Blois added, “It would be mere folly to do so.” Nor does 
he mention that Henry rode off abruptly without waiting for 
S. Thomas’s answer; and that thus it was through Henry, and 
not through S. Thomas, as he asserts, that “the conference 
at Montmartre ended . . . . in nothing.” + 

An abortive attempt by the Norman bishops to bring about 
another meeting, closed the long years of negotiation. Henry’s 
policy had utterly failed. He had been compelled to drop all 
mention of the customs, and to accept S. Thomas’s reservation. 
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The Purification was passed, and at any moment S. Thomas 
might launch his sentence against him. The Pope too had 
ordered the Archbishop of Rouen and the Bishop of Nevers to 
issue an interdict. But Henry’s rare inventiveness of petty 
expedients, which Mr. Stubbs describes as characteristic,* did 
not fail him. 

The final period of the dispute opens with the coronation of 
young Henry, and the substitution of oaths to maintain the 
customs for the usual coronation oaths. By the first Henry 
defied ‘an interdict, since he was no longer king of England ;+ 
and by the second he recovered the ground he had lost by his 
concessions at Montmartre. Both unmask the deep hypocrisy 
of his professions to the Pope throughout these negotiations. 

Mr. Froude says that the Pope enjoined the Archbishop of 
York to officiate at the coronation. There are extant two letters 
of the Pope to this effect; but their genuineness is doubtful, 
for there is not the least reference to them in any writings of 
the time. In any case they must have been revoked before the 
coronation. All the English bishops, except the three who 
officiated, murmured and refused to crown the prince on 
account of the claims of Canterbury;{ and neither these 
three nor Henry defended themselves on the ground of the 
Pope’s recent permission. On the contrary, Henry pleaded at 
Freitval an older letter from the Pope, which had empowered 
him during the vacancy after Theobald’s death to appoint any 
bishop whom he chose, and which had been granted in order to 
exclude the Archbishop of York, who was then out of favour.§ 
Had any authentic letter authorizing the latter to officiate, 
been then in force, it must obviously have been mentioned by 
Henry and the bishops, or some of the biographers. 

Mr. Froude further says, “This only is certain, that the 
inhibition was not served on the Archbishop of York.” He 
rests his assertion on the fact, that the Pope’s letter had been 
entrusted to the Bishop of Worcester, who was detained in 
Normandy by the queen, because she knew that he would pre- 
vent the coronation. But its transmission did not depend on 
the Bishop of Worcester alone. Numerous copies had been 
sent by other messengers on account of the great risks of con- 
veyance; for, at this time, if letters from the Pope were found 
on any one he was imprisoned, or, if from S. Thomas, he was 
put to death.|| Some time before, a messenger of S. Thomas’s 
having delivered a letter to the king, “ his fingers were thrust 
into his eyes, as if to tear them out, till the blood flowed; and 
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hot water was poured down his throat till he confessed that 
the letter came from Master Herbert,” when he was thrown 
into prison.* Fitz-Stephen, who was at this time in England, 
says explicitly that the bishops received the prohibition on the 
Saturday before the coronation.t Herbert, William of Can- 
terbury, Gervase, and John of Salisbury, all say that they 
received it before the coronation; the two former adding, 
that some who had been apprised of its import would not 
accept them.t This, of course, does not clear them morally, 
though possibly an unscrupulous man like Roger of York, may 
have taken advantage of it to swear after the martyrdom that 
he had not received them.§ The Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, on their excommunication, were disposed to submit 
to S. Thomas, which they evidently would not have been had 
they been guiltless.|| S.Thomas also reproached Henry at 
Freitval on the ground that the prohibition had been received, 
and Henry did not deny it. Mr. Froude grounds his charge, 
that S. Thomas had “ purposely withheld” the prohibition, on 
a subsequent letter of John of Salisbury’s, complaining in 
general terms of S. Thomas’s dilatoriness on this and other 
occasions.** But he omits to notice John’s positive assertion, 
above referred to, and also an earlier letter of his to the monks 
of Canterbury before the coronation, in which he tells them that 
the prohibitory letters were then in England.t+ 

The fact that the oath guaranteeing the liberties of the 
Church had been omitted at the coronation, and that the 
young king had been sworn to maintain the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, rests on the Pope’s authority, being mentioned in 
his first letters excommunicating the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishops;t{ and also on that of Hoveden,$§ who reprints 
these letters without comment. S. Thomas also refers to it in 
the letter in which he asks the Pope not to mention it in the 
letters of excommunication, |||| and the Pope seems to have 
omitted it in his subsequent letters, which were those actually 
delivered. 

It is impossible to aecount for Henry’s unreserved reconci- 
liation with S, Thomas at Freitval on July 22nd, 1170, barely 
more than a month after his open defiance of both him and the 
Pope, except on the ground assigned by a contemporary, that 
“some one wrote to Henry to ask, Why is the Archbishop kept 





* Ep. S. Tho., ii. p. 184. + Fitz-St., p. 268. 

t Herb., vii. p. 298 ; Will. Cant., p. 26 ; Gervase, 1,414; Jo. Sar., p. 322. 
§ Diceto, p. 558. || Herb., vii. p. 319; Fitz.-St., p. 284. 

@ Ep. S. Tho., i. pp. 67, 70. ** Ep. Jo. Sar., ii. p. 236. 

tt Ibid., p. 234. tt Ep. 8S. Tho., ii. p. 84. §§ Vol. ii. p. 8 
\||| Ep. 8. Tho., i. p. 70. "© Ibid., ii. p. 85. 
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out of the kingdom? He had far better be kept in than kept 
out.”* The peace of Freitval was not “ understood to have 
been inconclusive,” as Mr. Froude asserts. S. Thomas, by the 
king’s order, presented publicly through the Archbishop of 
Sens his written petition for the restoration of the king’s favour, 
peace and security for himself, his followers, his Church, and its 
possessions, which were described in a statement, and reparation 
for what had been done against him and his Church at the coro- 
nation. All this Henry granted publicly. Later in the day it 
was agreed that S. Thomas should go and take leave of the 
King of France and his other benefactors, and that he should 
afterwards stay for a time with Henry, so that all might see 
with what favour and familiarity he was received.¢ It remained 
then only for Henry to fulfil his promise. 

But this he never did. At first S. Thomas’s clerics were 
placed in his livings; but before long they were ejected, and 
the king’s nominees were replaced. Instead of his possessions 
being restored, his rents up to Christmas were seized, the recent 
harvest was swept up, the barns were cleared, and only the bare 
walls of his palace at Canterbury were left to receive him.t 
Personal violence, too, was threatened by Randolf de Broc, who 
boasted that before S. Thomas had eaten a whole loaf in Eng- 
land he would take away his life; and though S. Thomas com- 
plained to Henry,§ no steps for his protection were taken, and 
he narrowly escaped being made prisoner as soon as he set foot 
in England. Henry had promised that he would meet him at 
Rouen and pay his debts, and that either he or the Archbishop 
of Rouen would accompany him to England. But neither 
Henry nor the money was forthcoming, and the Archbishop of 
Rouen said that he had had no instructions from the king to 
accompany him.|| S. Thomas did not return to Canterbury in 
consequence of an order from Henrf “to go back... . at 
once,” as Mr. Froude gives us to understand ; but because, 
seeing “the Mother of the British Churches in danger of 
perishing . . . . in order to save her from this fate,” he volun- 
tarily proposed to return to her with Henry’s “favour and 
permission.” 

The fact that Henry gave S. Thomas leave to issue the 
sentences on the bishops, does not rest on the sole authority of 
S. Thomas, nor on what passed in his private conversation with 
the king, as Mr. Froude tells us. The indisputable evidence 
for it is the letter of Earl Theobald of Blois to the Pope, in 


* Fitz-St., p. 272. + Ep. S. Tho, i. p. 73. 
; Fitz-St., ii. p. 277 ; Ep. Jo. Sar., ii. p. 
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which he says that in his presence 8S. Thomas having com- 
plained to the king of the coronation of his son, the king gave 
him free and lawful power over the bishops who had dared to 
place the new king on the throne, that senteuce might be pro- 
nounced against them. These things, he says, he saw and 
heard, and he offers to confirm them by an oatb, or in what- 
ever other mode his Holiness might prefer.* 

Mr. Froude makes a difficulty about accepting Earl Theobald’s 
assertion, because Herbert says “ that the conversation between 
Becket and the king was private between themselves.” Herbert’s 
remarks applied to the time when S. Thomas, having received 
permission to pronounce sentence agaiust the prelates, slid 
down from his horse and fell at the king’s feet, whereupon the 
king dismounting, forced him to remount and held his stirrup 
while he did so. But Mr. Froude omits to notice that Diceto 
says, they dismounted and remounted twice.t Hence it would 
appear that this little scene, with the accompanying conversa- 
tion, was gone through twice—first, when they were alone, as 
Herbert says; and secondly, before the whole assembly, as told 
Earl Theobald, Fitz-Stephen, Gervase,t Benedict,§ and a friend 
of John of Salisbury’s, as well as S. Thomas himself. Fitz- 
Stephen adds, that when they dismounted and remounted all 
good people who were present, burst into tears.|| John of 
Salisbury’s friend corroborates the statement by saying that 
there was an “infinite multitude” at Freitval, and that the king 
* publicly announced ” he had made peace with the archbishop 
“ad honorem Dei et suum,” words which would have been 
absolutely untrue had they not included reparation in the usual 
way, by either the voluntary submission or excommunication 
of the offenders, for an outrage so gross, that it had called 
forth a protest from the king and bishops of France.** Finally, 
there is Henry’s own evidence at Freitval, when S. Thomas 
having refused the request of Arnulf of Lisieux and Geoffrey 
Ridel that he would absolve the excommunicates, Henry called 
him away, and bade him not care for what such people said, 
thereby consenting to S. Thomas’s avowed intention to carry 
out the Church’s judgments.t++ Mr. Froude tells us, Fitz-Urse 
“ denied that he had heard the king give any sanction to the 
punishment of the bishops.” But he omits to mention that 
the reason why Fitz-Urse “ neither heard nor saw,” was, as he 
himself said, because “ he was not there!” tt} 





* Ep. 8. Tho., ii. p. 211. t+ Diceto., p. 552. 
t Gervase, p. 1,412. § Bened., ii. p. 59. 
| Fitz.-St., p. 275. J Ep.S. Tho., ii. p. 305. 


** Hoveden, ii. p.9; Will. Cant., ii, p. 27. 
Tt Ep. S. Tho., i. p. 57. tt Bened., ii. p. 59. 
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Mr. Froude treats the issuing of the sentences against the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishops of London and Salisbury 
as an act of revenge. This is a misrepresentation. The 
usurpation of the rights of Canterbury at the coronation was, 
as Mr. Freeman has clearly shown,* more than the violation 
of a mere honorary privilege, since the right to crown the king, 
often involved in those days the power to choose him. The 
offending prelates knew that the Pope and universal Catholic 
opinion had declared their act to be a usurpation, but they 
refused to acknowledge that it was one. S. Thomas waited 
above five months for them to come to a better mind. But he 
waited in vain. Had he left the matter in that state, a pre- 
cedent against Canterbury would have been formed, and he 
would have been guilty of injustice to all his successors. The 
sole object of issuing the sentences was to compel the prelates 
to retract the usurpation, and he at once offered them absolu- 
tion on that condition. The bishops were about to submit, but 
the Archbishop of York dissuaded them. Thus, the issuing of 
the sentences was obviously not an act of private revenge but 
of public justice. It ought not to be forgotten that S. Thomas 
never published the sentences against the other bishops, who 
had erred from want of courage alone. 

When S. Thomas landed in England the sheriff demanded 
an oath of fealty from the Archdeacon of Sens, who was the 
only foreigner amongst S. Thomas’s followers, This was not 
the “ usual oaths,” as Mr. Froude says, but was “an unheard- 
of rudeness” ;+ and it was obviously contrary to the common 
law of Europe that a foreigner should be obliged to take an 
oath, which would nullify his fealty to his own king, and, if 
he were a cleric, to the Pope.t Nor did S. Thomas answer 
“scornfully.” On the contrary, “the archbishop, who had 
come into the country peacefully, answered peacefully.” § 

The brilliant picture of the “ steel-clad retinue with glancing 
morions and bristling lances” around S. Thomas when he set 
out for London, which Mr. Froude’s imagination conjures up, 
fades in the light of historic truth down to “ some (aliquot) 
soldiers,” || but “ five ” in number.{ 

The scene of the martyrdom Mr. Froude works up in his 
usual mock-heroic style, on the assumption that S. Thomas’s 
“ temper was fast rising,” and he gave way to anger. But the 
contemporaries, some of whom were present, tell us the exact 
contrary. Grim, one of the witnesses, says, that when the 
knights entered he looked at them for some time, and then 

* “ Hist. Essays,” p. 111. Fitz-St., p. 282. 
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saluted them “ peacefully ” (pacifice).* Herbert says that he 
answered them “gently” (mansuete).t Benedict that he 
frequently gave them meek answers, “in word as in voice most 
temperate ”’ (temperatissimus), and even addressed Reginald as 
“friend” (amice).{ One anonymous writer tells us that he 
received them benignantly and worthily (benigne et digne) ; § 
and another, that to each of their threats and reproaches he 
answered mildly (modeste).|| All these writers at the same time 
record the insolent and furious bearing of the knights, whose 
evident object was to rouse him to anger. But so completely 
did they fail, that even when he followed them to the door 
and asked them to let his seneschal, Fitz-Nigel, go, he spoke 
to them with due calmness (satis modeste) ;** and as his clergy 
were hurrying him to the church his countenance was quite 
unchanged.¢+ Mr. Froude says, ‘ Some of his friends thought 
that he had asked De Morville to come back and speak quietly 
with him, but it was not so.’ We wish Mr. Froude had told 
us how he knows this. Benedict, who was present, tells us 
positively that he did go to the door, and call De Morville 
back to speak to him.{t 

In conclusion, we must protest against the perversion of 
history in order to make it a vehicle for the indulgence of 
private antipathies and personal idiosyncrasies. Extraordinary 
as is the foregoing accumulation of false statements, it is sur- 
passed by the number which our limits have compelled us to 
omit, and even far more by the bitterness of the malice which 
seems to have inspired the work. It is a relief to turn from 
Mr. Froude’s envenomed pages to those of distinguished non- 
Catholic writers, who, though they have no sympathy with S. 
Thomas’s faith, and but little with the objects for which he 
struggled, yet write in a true historic spirit. They give usa 
fair account of his contest against despotism,§§ and tell us of 
his “ unselfishness of aim,” |||] and how he won “ the love of the 
English people in a struggle, in which nothing but an unerring 
instinct could have shown them that their interest was in any 
way involved.” ¢{ They do justice to his sincerity,*** freedom 
from hypocrisy and double dealing,t+t+ heroic firmness, lofty 
sense of right,{{{ and inflexible resolution in support of a cause, 





* Grim, p. 70. + p. 327. 

j Vol. ii. pp. 58, 59, 60. § MS. Lambeth, ii. p. 120. 

| Benedict, ii. p. 62. 4 Passio secundo, ii. p. 149. 

** Fitz-St., p. 297. tt Herb., vii. 330. 

f ii. p. 62. §§ Green, “Short History,” p. 102. 

||| Ibid., p. 92. 9 Freeman, “ Norman Conquest,” i., preface. 
*** Thid., “ Historical Essays,” p. 106 ; Campbell, “ Chancellors,” i. p. 99. 
ttt “ Hist, Essays,” p. 104. tit Ibid., p. 111. 
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in which he willingly submitted to poverty, exile, and death 
itself.* They hesitate not to pronounce him “ fairly entitled 
to a place among the worthies of whom England is proud,’’t 
and to proclaim him a martyr “ to the general cause of law and 
order as opposed to violence and murder,” { and “one of the 
most distinguished men of any race that this island has ever 
produced.” § 





Art. III—CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


Remarks on the Present Condition of Catholic Liberal Education. By Hon. 
and Rev. W. Petre. London: Burns & Oates. 


The Problem of Catholic Liberal Education. By Hon. and Rev. W. Perr. 
London : Burns & Oates. 


Letters in the “ Tablet” on Catholic College Education in England. 

The Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal Education. By Hon. and 
Rev. W. Perre. London: Burns & Oates, 

The New Departure in Catholic Liberal Education. By a Catuotic Bar- 
RIsTER. London; Burns & Oates.|| 


iw educational question has of late years been very largely 

discussed by English Catholics, as regards two of its prin- 
cipal branches ; viz. university or quasi-university education, 
and education of the poor. No one therefore can be surprised 
that the discussion has now spread over a somewhat wider 
sphere; and that within the last few months the whole system 
of our existing colleges—S. Cuthbert’s, S. Edmund’s, S. Mary’s 
Oscott, Stonyhurst, and the rest—has been subjected to vigorous 
and varied criticism, as regards their dealing with lay students. 
The impulse to this criticism was first given by a priest for whom 
we feel the greatest respect, the Hon. and Rev. W. Petre. But 
the controversy, which has been continued for several months 





* Campbell, i. p. 100. + Freeman, “ Hist. Essays,” p. 113. 

Tt Ibid., p. 112. § Campbell, i. p. 60. 

|| The following article was almost entirely written and the larger portion 
sent to press, before Mr. Petre’s third pamphlet reached us in proof-sheets ; 
“The Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal Education.” As regards 
this pamphlet, therefore, we have contented ourselves with referring to it in 
a few added notes. 

At a later period still, we have received the reply to Mr. Petre, published 
by ‘A Catholic Barrister.” From this also we make one or two citations 
in = notes, and we add a few remarks on the pamphlet at the end of our 
article. 
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in the columns of the “ Tablet,” has been by no means con- 
fined to a consideration of his particular proposals and acts. 
We are very far from professing, whether in what we shall say 
now or on any future occasion, to cover the whole range of this 
controversy. But we may perhaps do some service by making 
one or two comments, which we submit to the judgment of 
those who have far more experience than any to which we can 
lay claim, as to the practical working of what now exists. 

That Catholic education be improved to its very utmost, is 
at all periods an end of great importance ; but in times like the 
present it may almost be called a necessity. We so strongly 
therefore feel the debt of gratitude owing to those who have 
mooted the subject, that we have no wish to speak with any 
severity of their mistakes or shortcomings. We are perfectly 
certain indeed that those who have assailed the existing system 
are as far as possible from representing the common opinion of 
Catholics; who in general are enthusiastic lovers each of his 
own college, being intensely grateful for the religious benefits 
there received. And we feel keenly, that these adverse critics 
have been grievously unjust to existing Catholic institutions in 
many different ways. Thus, as one instance of what we mean, 
their assumption that Protestant school education is at this 
moment on the whole more intellectually effective than Catho- 
lic, takes us entirely by surprise.* To us at all events (so far as 
we have means of judging) such an opinion seems not only 
untrue, but without any prima facie appearance of probability.t 
Still it is at last a matter of less importance whether Catholic 
education be or be not superior to Protestant, while it is a 
question of extreme moment whether it be as good as it might 
be made. We may further add, that for our own part we have 
far more sympathy with Mr. Petre, than with any other writer 
who has adversely criticised the existing state of things. We feel 
indeed that in many respects—like the othercritics—he strangely 
undervalues what is daily effected in English Catholic colleges. 
Moreover we venture to think that he often does most serious 
injustice to his own meaning; that he is by no means at his 
strongest, when he undertakes the task of formulating, co- 
ordinating, and psychologically illustrating his doctrine. But 





* “The idea of non-Catholic superiority entertained by some” Catholics 
“is a mere creation of their own fancy” (“ Barrister,” p. 7). 

+ We need hardly point out, that the only relevant comparison on this 
head is between the Protestant youth leaving his school say at the age of 
eighteen, and the Catholic alumnus of Ushaw, or Oscott, or Stonyhurst at 
the same age. No one doubts that vast: intellectual advancement may be 
re by three years’ additional training, whether at Oxford or at Ken- 
sington. 
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he seems to us (we must say) a person of true genius in his 
own province, though, like many other persons of genius, he is 
more than a little one-sided ; he possesses quite a special and 
unusual gift of apprehending and sympathizing with the youth- 
ful mind ; and we think he is one from whose suggestions so 
much real and important light may be derived, that it would be 
a profound mistake to ignore them. His simplicity of intention 
again and his self-sacrificing zeal are apparent on the very 
surface; nor are these qualities so very common in the world, 
that we can be indifferent to their existence. How far we are 
able to agree with him, and where we are obliged to differ,— 
we can by no other method so clearly set forth, as by offering 
our own suggestions on some parts of the subject. So much 
indeed has been said by several of the “Tablet ” correspondents 
about Catholic supervision and Protestant public schools—and 
it seems to us soimportant that Catholics shall come to a clear 
mutual understanding as to the questions suggested by such 
language—that our present article will be of necessity almost 
confined to the consideration of these and cognate matters. 
But we hope to enter without fail in a subsequent number, on 
the more general aspects of the case. 

Every educational system, we need hardly remark, consists of 
two principal particulars, moral training and intellectual 
teaching ; the former being the more momentous of the two. 
With this former particular we will therefore begin. And 
that we may get rid as soon as possible of one painful and 
distressing subject, our first comment shall be on the very 
severe language which has been used by one or two of the 
“Tablet ” correspondents,—endorsed (we grieve to say) by Mr. 
Petre in his letter to the “ Tablet” of Dec. 29th—concerning 
what they are pleased to call “espionage.” At starting we 
protest against their use of the word. It is commonly under- 
stood to express some mean and dastardly mode of exercising 
hostility : as e.g. when some spy of Napoleon I. shammed friend- 
ship with some Bourbonite, in order to betray him. Let a sys- 
tem of school supervision then be ever so narrow and unwise,— 
still it cannot surely without gross abuse of language be called 
“espionage,” in any case where it is motived by the pure desire 
of conferring on its subjects the highest benefit, and where 
they are all openly informed of its existence. There can be 
nothing mean or dastardly (we say) in any such supervision, 
though possibly enough there may be much which is injudicious 
and injurious. 

Now however for the substance of the accusation. The 
correspondents to whom we refer seem for the moment to have 
forgotten, what they must surely know; viz. the primary 
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purpose for which supervision is instituted in Catholic schools.* 
A Catholic master receives from the parents of some given boy 
that most precious charge—their son’s moral and religious 
training. Surely the notion is enough to break his heart that, 
through any neglect of his, the poor fellow should suffer 
shipwreck in regard to that virtue of purity, which—in pro- 
portion to its priceless value—is su very difficult of securing in 
youth. Nay, the master would be guilty of nothing less than 
the basest breach of confidence, did he not strain every nerve 
to avert so fearful a calamity from those so sacredly iutrusted 
to him. We can well understand that bystanders may justly 
criticise this or that particular method adopted by him, gently 
and tenderly pointing out that it is not conducive to the 
very end he has so earnestly in view. But that they should 
speak of him (because of his mistake) in terms of indignation 
and invective—that they should stigmatize his method of action 
by an opprobrious nickname,—this is a fact which absolutely 
startles us. We are entirely unable to understand the state of 
mind, under which well-meaning Catholics can so express them- 
selves. And they seem to forget, that the most unwise method of 
supervision, ever adopted by weil-intentioned superiors, is an 
indefinitely less calamity than that other extreme, the entire 
absence of supervision. There is one living man at all 
events—viz. the present Dustin Reviewer—who does not 
shrink from saying, that his whole existence has been blighted 
by the recklessness on this matter of his former Protestant 
masters. Some fifty years ago he was educated, to his irre- 
parable misfortune, at one of the most distinguished among 
Protestant public schools. And to this day he cannot remember 
without a shudder, nay without being tempted to a transport 
of indignation, the experiences which there befell him, a poor 
helpless boy not twelve years old. Small indeed—immea- 
surably small—would have been to him the comparative 
calamity, though the whole body of tutors had devoted their 
whole day to no other employment, than creeping about the cor- 
ridors in carpet slippers.t ‘Oh fortunatos nimium sua si bona 
norint ” Catholicos juvenes. Those who criticise so severely 
certain real or supposed mistakes in supervision, have no notion 
what it is from which supervision has probably protected them.t{ 

* No one can fairly doubt, that the preservation of purity is the pre- 
dominant purpose aimed at in Catholic colleges by their supervisional 
system. We do not mean, however, that this purpose is the one pre- 
dominantly pressed on the student's attention as being aimed at. As we 
urge afterwards in a different connection, a wise superior is very careful not 
to suggest unnecessarily any thoughts of the kind. 

T See the letter of “ Laicus” in the “Tablet” of January 19th. 

t No one will accuse Mr, Petre of undiscriminating partiality for existing 
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The Editor of the “Tablet,” who speaks energetically in 
favour of supervision, testifies nevertheless (Jan. 26th) that in 
some colleges “‘there are forms and excesses thereof, which 
directly tend to stunt the character, to encourage hypocrisy and 
deceit, and to destroy every element of generosity in youth.” 
We cannot but suspect—with profoundest deference to the 
admirable writer—that this description is somewhat over- 
charged. But we suppose there is no doubt that grave perver- 
sions exist ; and their progress and character will be better 
understood, if we begin by setting forth what we apprehend 
to be the true Catholic doctrine on the subject. 

According to our apprehension then, that type of religious 





Catholic colleges. Yet he lays it down (“ Position,” p. 30) as “ indisputable,” 
that “in morality Catholic schools are infinitely superior to non-Catholic 
schools.” He adds, that “if a fair measure of success in the conservation of 
innocence were sufficient to set the question at rest, here” he “ might end” 
his “pamphlet.” This is surely a fact of critical and decisive importance. 
The Catholic supervisional system then fulfils with reasonable sufficiency its 
primary purpose ; and that a purpose, the momentousness of which no one 
can possibly exaggerate. 

On the other hand what, according to Mr. Petre, is the condition of non- 
Catholic schools? Catholic schools, for which he only claims that they 
“have a fuir measure of success in the conservation of innocence,” are 
nevertheless “in morality infinitely superior to non-Catholic schools” ; and 
this is a fact so clear and obvious, as to be “indisputable.” These non- 
Catholic schools then are “infinitely” removed from having achieved even 
“a fair measure of success in the conservation of innocence.” So much as 
this is certainly included in such a statement—as no one (we suppose) will 
deny—viz. that an indefinitely large proportion of the older alumni are 
sunk in mortal sin, without making any effort to extricate themselves 
therefrom. With very great respect for Mr. Petre, we must candidly say 
that we cannot understand his language on this subject. We cannot un- 
derstand how he feels sympathy (p. 40, note) with a German Protestant’s 
statement, that to him the sight of English Protestant schoolboys at play 
presented “a refreshing picture.” That a number of youths, who are aliens 
from God, slaves to the Devil, and advancing steadily to damnation, should 
be entirely unmindful of their unhappy state and exuberantly joyful in their 
demeanour—this is to our mind not a “ refreshing” but a ghastly poe 
To our mind those exhibitions of high and careering youthful animal spirits 
which may be witnessed in Catholic colleges—and they are every whit as 
prominently there witnessed as in Protestant schools—owe their very charm 
to one’s conviction, that those on whom one gazes have preserved youthful 
innocence as well as youthful joyousness. 

It is our own strong impression however, that non-Catholic schools are by 
no means so immoral as Mr. Petre’s words would imply, in those cases in 
which diligent supervision is carefully exercised. The present writer's 
experience is, (1) that the private school to which he first went,—though 
deplorable enough in its moral aspects,—was nevertheless fur less detestable 
in that respect than the public school to which he afterwards proceeded ; 
and that (z) the moral evils of that private school were most manifestly and 
unmistakably traceable, to the shameful inadequacy with which its theory of 
supervision was practically carried out. 
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government which the Church recognizes as divinely set forth, is 
the parental type. To take one out of a hundred testimonies— 
we believe there is no work which in its line possesses greater 
authority, than that of F. Lancicius, S.J., “de conditionibus 
boni superioris.” He assumes the theory we have mentioned 
as a matter of course, throughout that work. Thus he remon- 
strates (n. 11) with those superiors, who “ instead of a father’s 
love” exhibit ‘a stepmother’s harshness and a certain pompous 
stiffness.” He argues (n. 72) against the propriety of a supe- 
rior assuming that his subjects fancy themselves weakly for 
the sake of self-indulgence, by pointing out how differently 
parents act. And so on indefinitely. Let us consider then 
briefly and generally, how this parental theory will reasonably 
be applied to the particular case of college education. We need 
hardly say that we speak of an ideal, in regard to which no 
one can expect that it will be entirely reached in any given 
practical case. 

The superior then, who has received from the parents of some 
boy the sacred charge of their son’s education, will make it his 
first care to train that boy in the various Christian tempers and 
dispositions. All the appliances of discipline will, as far as pos- 
sible, be directed to this end and measured by this standard.* 
Nor is it only by means of discipline that he will act. A still 
more powerful influence will be brought to bear—especially 
as the pupils grow in years—by their frequent and friendly inter- 
course with persons matured in piety. The choice of superiors 
will be accounted as among the most momentous duties of one, 
to whom the supreme charge is intrusted in some given educa- 
tional institution. Persons will be carefully sought out, who 
on one hand are in real truth holy men, while on the other 
hand they are free from all tinge of stiffness or what is collo- 
quially called “ donnishness ” ; and who possess the special art 
of recommending piety to youthful minds.t The effect of 
example is proverbially far more important than that of precept ; 
and the unstudied manifestations of genuine piety are far more 
persuasive and influential than its formal inculcation. By living 


* “Tn our [Catholic] schools, boys must live by motive of the love of 
God daily and hourly inculcated : in agen ng | public schools they must 
be content to adjust their conduct by what is honourable, manly, gentle- 
manly ” (“ Position,” p. 25). 

+ We do not mean to imply as essential that, in a college where there are 
several superiors, all should possess these gifts. There may well be this or 
that one of their number who—while heartily sympathizing with what his 
colleagues effect in the way mentioned in the text—does not himself possess 
the same capabilities in that direction ; while nevertheless he may labour 
most usefully in his own special line, 

Nor again are we intending any disparagement whatever of Mr. Petre’s 
practical recommendation that—over and above the superiors—there should be 
non-resident teachers on special subjects. This seems to us an excellent plan. 
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with such men, the student comes to love them as fathers 
and friends’; he catches as it were the holy infection, and 
loves virtue in its attractive embodiment. Over and above 
therefore the large benefits which he will derive from his 
director and from express spiritual instruction,—a still more 
powerful agency will be at work in the whole circumambient 
atmosphere of the community.* 

And there is one particular on which we would especially 
insist. The Editor of the “Tablet ” (ib.) makes this excellent 
remark, in special application of the parental theory. ‘* Who 
does not know,” he asks, “ with what watchfulness and super- 
vision good parents educate their children; with what safe- 
guards they surround them; how jealously they guard them 
against temptation and evil, whether in books or companions 
and acquaintances?” Yet “this watchfulness,” he adds, 
should “be accompanied and modified by such generous trust 
and confidence, as shall develop a noble and trustworthy 
character.” Similarly it is of importance that those students 
shall feel themselves to possess their superior’s confidence, who 
know that they deserve it.t A degree of minute supervision, 
which (it may be) was necessary in dealing with boys say of 
eleven or twelve, would be not less than calamitous if applied 
to youths of sixteen or seventeen. It would indeed be a 


deplorable arrangement, if young men were kept under jealous 
and minute surveillance up to the very moment of leaving 





* “Eappy the boy who grows up amid scenes where the attitude of solid 
Christian piety, where the calm and general temperance of behaviour habitual 
to pure hearts, where the horrorof sin . . . daily and hourly strike and edify 
his regard ” (Quoted in “ Remarks,” p. 18). 

+ See the charming and most attractive picture drawn by the “ Barrister” 
(p. 12) of the Jesuit college in which he studied. We will quote the passage 
in full at the end of our article. 

On the other hand, there are certain modes of action which an adverse 
critic sometimes cites as proving @ superior’s distrust of some given pupil, 
which really do not even tend to prove anything of the kind. Any superior, 
not lost to all sense of responsibility, labours most anxiously and sedulously 
to preserve his youths from whatever may be to them an occasion of sin. 
“See,” comments the objector, “how ill he thinks of them. He believes 
they are ready to be at any mischief, if his eye is off them for a moment.” 

ven Mr, Petre condescends to a remark of this kind. It is not however of 
them but of the Devil, that a wise superior has such an unfavourable opinion. 
He considers that the Devil is ever on the watch-—and the more actively 
In proportion to the existing innocence and excellence of individual Chris- 
tians—to take any opportunity which may unwarily be offered him of sug- 
gesting to their mind evil thoughts. In so judging of the Devil, is the 
superior doing him injustice? Certainly not. And even if in any par- 
ticular case or number of cases the superior acts with injudicious strict- 
hess—still this does not ever so remotely tend to show that he has a low 
opinion of those towards whom he is so acting, but only that he is inju- 
dicious and (it may be) narrow in his calculations of spiritual expediency. 
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school, and were then thrown suddenly adrift on the wilderness 
of the world.* Most different will be a superior’s method, if he 
really studies the parental type. These youths, in the later years 
of their course, will have learned the true principles of Christian 
action from his lessons and from their familiarity with holy 
examples. And their largely unsupervised intercourse with 
their fellow-students, who have been similarly indoctrinated, 
will be a most valuable preparation for the wider freedom which 
ultimately awaits them. The relation of superior and students 
will more and more nearly resemble that of father and adult 
sons. 

To prevent misconception, we must once more repeat what 
we have already said. We have been drawing out what seems 
to us the ideal, recognized by the Church, and to which a 
very large number of existing colleges, whether on the Con- 
tinent or in England, more or less approximate in_ prac- 
tice. We are not so absurd as to suppose that, under any 
imaginable system, all will be done, or nearly all, which is 
desired by those who administer it. Human nature being what 
it is, such a notion would be indeed chimerical. But on the 
other hand it is a mere truism to say, that an object which is 
earnestly and consistently aimed at will be very far more 
extensively and less unsatisfactorily obtained, than some different 
object which is not aimed at at all. 

We now take a further step in our argument. We think 
Mr. Petre has done excellent service by insisting on the truth, 
that certain special and high qualifications of those in authority 
are indispensable for the healthy working of a school. Let it be 
supposed however that some given principal of a college does 
not duly exert himself—or perhaps feels himself intellectually 
incompetent—to apprehend discriminatively the character of 
those with whose education he is intrusted. From the absence 
of this indispensable requisite, corruption of one kind or 
other results by inevitable necessity. By far the worst of such 
corruptions take place when—after the model of certain Pro- 
testant public schools at certain epochs+—the boys are not 
supervised at all, und are left freely (out of school hours) to 
their own devices. Of course no Catholic superior would dream 
of so shocking an arrangement as this. In Catholic schools 





* Youths “must of all things be taught intelligent self-restraint. If all 
difficulties and dangers are removed without their co-operation, . . they 
may find, when they are removed from their ‘safe retreats of health and 
peace,’ that a battle is before them which they must fight unassisted” 
(“ Position,” p. 30). 

_ t We purposely abstain from speaking here of Protestant public schools 
in general. Something more will be said about these institutions a few 
pages further on. 
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what ensues under the unhappy conditions we have mentioned, 
is that a certain hard and unelastic discipline comes to prevail : 
a discipline, which aims mainly at securing the external obser. 
vance whether of moral duties or of college rules, and makes no 
attempt at studying and moulding individual character.* More- 
over the intellectual helplessness which we have stipposed tends 
to a further result. Not being able te understand whom he can 
trust and how far, the principal is not unnaturally led to distrust 
every one in every particular; and to seek solace for his con- 
scientious discomfort and anxiety, in the minutest attainable 
inspection of every detail of every one’s daily life. It is plain 
at once how much injury is done to the character of youths, 
when they find themselves unreasonably and unjustly mis- 
trusted ; and how easily they become provoked as it were to 
recaléitration and recklessness. 

Then there is one bad result sometimes ensuing from such 
a system, which deserves especial mention. There is a certain 
class of evils, in regard to which it is most desirable that a 
youth should hardly think of their existence; his whole heart 
and interest being absorbed in other matters. But a kind of 
surveillance is possible, which will be constantly reminding him 
that such things are, and which may produce in him a morbid 
and in some sense dangerous habit of introspection. And there 
is special danger that this kind of surveillance may come to 
exist, where on one hand the superiors are truly conscientious, 
while on the other hand they entertain such general distrust of 
their pupils as that to which we refer. 

We take leave of this painful and anxious subject with 
two remarks. First it must not for a moment be imagined, 
that we regard the evils of this distrustful and (so to speak) 
police system as ever so remotely comparable in gravity with 
those of the extremely opposite system; as ever so remotely 
comparable with the truly horrible results, which must ensue 





* So Bishop Hedley. in his powerful and admirable address to the Ample- 
forth students, which he has most kindly permitted us to republish in our 
present number :— 

“Tt is most essential for education that each boy in a school should be 
treated, not as a mere unit, but as a definite individual, with special strong 
points and special weaknesses. . . . 

“If boys be kept at a distance, or chilled by severity, or subject toa too 
unvarying drill, you make them hide some of their vices and faults, but 
neither their minds nor their hearts will grow.” 

+ A mere disciplinarian “cannot be equal to the elaborate and delicate 
task of meeting the yearnings and ministering to the troubles and develop- 
ing in the light of divine grace such purity and high aspirations as those 
of his boys whose lives are most valuable may be taken to possess.”— 
“ Position,” p. 47. 
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in the long run from the habit of non-supervision. Secondly 
we protest earnestly against an impression which seems to 
prevail among several of the “Tablet ” correspondents, that, 
on the Continent at least, this distrustful system prevails almost 
universally. We cannot cite on this head a more unsus- 
picious testimony, than the “ Journal in France,” published by 
Mr. Allies, himself an Etonian, at a time when he was external 
to the Church. We will give one or two extracts from this 
Journal, which are but samples. For instance :— 


During the five days we passed at Ivetot, we remarked again and again 
to each other the atmosphere of paternal charity which all [the educational 
superiors] seemed to breathe. There was no looking for success in the world, 
no thought of gaining wealth ; but the one thing in view was to train the 
children committed to them, as members of Christ and heirs of His 
kingdom (p. 174). 


Again. A certain Englishman had been “ much struck by 
the terms of intimacy in which the masters lived with the 
pupils.” 

This has also struck me pointedly, (adds Mr. Allies,) wherever I 
have seen educational institutions in France. There the wall of sepa- 
ration does not seem to exist, which shuts out the English tutor or master 
from the real state of his pupil’s mind, from his prevailing habits, and 
natural tone of thought. With us, the boy before his master, and the boy 
by himself or with his schoolfellows, are two beings wholly distinct. Seldom 
indeed can the tutor get at the real living soul with whom he has to deal ; 
still seldomer mould and direct the development of his moral powers. It is, 
to the best of my belief, a generic difference between Anglican and Roman 
Catholic education (p. 309). 


We will give one more extract concerning the school at 
Ivetot ; because it will serve so forcibly to dispel the notion 
that, in Catholic France at least, the relation between superior 
and students is commonly one of stiffness and punctiliousness. 


In the evening we were all collected, in a somewhat suspicious manner, 
for some exhibition in a long hall, at the end of which a carpet was spread, 
and a chair placed for the Archbishop. I asked M. Robert what was coming; 
but he replied, “ Pour nous autres Francais, vous savez, nous sommes des 
fous ; il faut que nous rions de tout!” I will not say that the entertainment 
verified his former proposition, but certainly it did the latter. M. Picard, 
Curé of the Cathedral of Rouen, took out a paper, and began reading a copy 
of verses by himself, commemorating a recent fall from his horse of one of 
the tutors. At each verse the boys took up the couplet and refrain, and 
sang it with hearty good will. This continued for some twenty or thirty 
stanzas. The boys needed but the hint. I thought to. myself, I doubt 
whether it would improve the discipline of Eton to collect the boys in the 
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long school-room together to commemorate an equestrian lapse of my friend 
C. or A., supposing them to have met with one. The refrain, 


** Quel est ce cavalier la 
Qu’il mene bien son dada, 
Tra-la-la, Tra-la-la,” 
sounded by 250 voices, still rings in my ears. This was succeeded by 
another song recited in the same manner, on M. Robert’s propensities to 
study the moon (p. 178). 


Another question of moral training raised by Mr. Petre is, 
whether a boy’s school life should, on the whole, be painful to 
flesh and blood, or comfortable. We agree with Mr. Petre that 
there is no particular moral advantage in the former alternative, 
—rather the reverse. But we suspect that in this, as in several 
other parts of the subject, the question of finance comes in: 
a question on which we have no room to speak in our present 
article. 

So much on direct moral training. But one prominent por- 
tion of intellectual teaching is so intimately bound up with this 
training, that in practice one caunot separate the two. We 
refer, of course, to the imparting of Christian doctrine; most 
particularly and emphatically, to the impressing on a student’s 
intellect, heart, imagination, the true principles of Christian 
morality. This vitally important part of Catholic education 
then we now proceed to consider. The desired end is, that he 
be imbued with the one true Christian spirit ; that he learn 
to revere saintliness ; that he be grounded in hearty sympathy 
with that moral code, which the Church ever teaches in opposi- 
tion to the world; that he be trained to estimate by the one 
true ethical standard those various persons and acts, with whom 
and with which he will hereafter be brought into contact. If 
there be educational failure in this essential particular, we ven- 
ture to think that the most signal educational success in every 
other would be rather a calamity than a blessing to the Church. 
Those who take a carnal and worldly view of human actions, 
may be Catholics indeed in such sense that they are included 
within Christ’s visible fold; and they may have many excellent 
qualities also, which we need not here attempt to catalogue. 
But they will ever be disaffected to the Church and practically 
her enemies, as regards her public and political action; and if 
they are to be her enemies, it is a simple evil to her, so far as 
their intellectual culture may enable them to be her vigorous 
and formidable enemies. That men who retain worldly and 
carnal views—be these men Catholic or non-Catholic—may 
be stupid and intellectually incompetent, must be the well- 
instructed Christian’s earnest desire. . 
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But this whole matter seems to us of such very fundamental 
importance in its bearing on educational theories, that we 
shall make no apology for going into it at greater length. 
And first we would observe, that there can, of course, be no 
more indisputably authentic declaration of the Christian ethical 
code, than the Beatitudes, pronounced by our Lord. These 
Beatitudes, says F. Coleridge (‘‘ Preaching of the Beatitudes,” 
p. 141), are “the great principles and laws of the New King- 
dom.” They “are within the reach of all, in that they require 
no particular state of life or external vocation in those who 
may attain them even in their greatest perfection” (ib. p. 144). 
Of what kind then is the perfect Christian? “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, the meek, those who mourn, and those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness ;* the merciful, 
the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and the persecuted.” 
These words, taken by themselves, are indisputably most un- 
mistakable; they point to one definite and profoundly con- 
sistent type of character. But how unspeakably vivid a light 
is thrown on them, by those lives of Saints which are recorded 
century after century in the Catholic Church! The Saints 
differ indefinitely from each other as regards natural tempera- 
ment and external circumstances; but such difference does but 
set forth with more marked emphasis their (we had almost said) 
startling identity of ethical character. As we study those lives 
with loving reverence, a sense more and more deeply sinks into 
our mind, as to what is meant by poverty of spirit, meekness, 
and the rest. Here indeed is one most especial note of the 
Church; and one on which (we think) much less stress is 
commonly laid than is its due. There is a sort of consensus 
among Protestants—extending to some who in no intelligible 
sense can be called Christians at all—as to the truth and 
beauty of that ethical standard which was set forth on the 
Mount. But what Protestant body can for very shame so 
much as profess, that there has existed among them a con- 
tinuous series of holy persons, conspicuously exhibiting that 
standard in their daily life? Protestants (by some overruling 
Providence) praise the Sermon on the Mount; but it is Catholic 
Saints, and not Protestant worthies, who heroically fulfil its 
lessons. 

The same ethical standard is often proclaimed by the Church 
in a different shape, viz., in the well-known “ principle and 
foundation ” of S. Ignatius’s Exercises. We were created, says 
the Saint, for the love and service of God ; while as to all other 





* We venture so to translate “justitiam,” as an English reader might 
easily misunderstand the word “justice,” 
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things,—the more perfect course is to choose them only so far 
as they are more expedient to us for attainment of the above- 
named end. We hope many of our readers will have studied, 
with the deep attention which it deserves, F. Coleridge’s com- 
ment on the Beatitudes ; than which we know in no other writer 
whomsoever any comment, which impresses us as a more masterly 
instance of Scriptural exposition. Whoever will trace, in F. 
Coleridge’s company, the mutual relations and interdependence 
of these Beatitudes,—the successive stages whereby each one 
of their number results from, and (in some sense) rises above, 
that which precedes it,—will at vnce recognize the identity of 
S. Ignatius’s ethical standard with our Lord’s. Such a student 
will understand that S. Ignatius’s principle,—in proportion as 
it takes root in the mind, and undergoes the influence of daily 
action—necessarily germinates in those very dispositions of 
heart, which Jesus pronounces blessed.* 

And here—be it observed by the way—we come across a 
second argument for the Church’s divine illumination, entirely 
distinct from that which we just now mentioned. As in the 
former case we suggested that Catholics could adduce a very 
forcible argument against Protestants on the ground of Scrip- 
ture,—so in this case we submit that Christians can adduce a 
very forcible argument against infidels on the ground of reason. 
No truth-—we are convinced—is more irresistibly and even 
obviously established by reason, than the Existence of a Legis- 
lator who is de jure Supreme.t Again, no truth is more irre- 
sistibly and obviously established by reason, than that if there 
be such a Legislator, the only reasonable course for those who 
aim at perfection is the making obedience to Him the one ulti- 
mate end of their life, and the choosing other things only so 
far as they may help them to practise that obedience. The 
Catholic ethical standard then is not only that which is clearly 


* We would refer here to two noble sermons in Dr. Martineau’s “ Hours 
of Thought on Holy Things,” called “ Seek first the Kingdom of God.” It is 
most provoking, however, to observe the excellent author’s grave misconcep- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. He considers (p. 22), that those who regard the 
life of regulars as the life of highest perfection, regard it as almost the only 
thoroughly Christian life. In their view—according to Mr. Martineau’s 
strange impression—“all the characteristic engagements of the citizen, the 
merchant, the politician, the student, are conceived to lie on the secular side 
of human life, and constitute our temptations to evil rather than our oppor- 
tunities for good.” Catholics say directly the reverse. Every innocent 
secular calling, in which a man is placed, is the means given him by God for 
working out his own sanctification. 

+ Of course we hold without the shadow of a doubt, that the Existence of 
a Being infinite in all perfections is conclusively established by reason. But 
to our mind, the Existence of a Legislator de jure Supreme is demonstrated 
by reasoning more obviously irresistible. 
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testified in Scripture, but also that which is established by 
most obvious reasoning as exclusively the true one. 

But now are these times, in which a young man, entering 
upon life, will Jearn naturally and spontaneously to estimate by 
this one true standard the various persons and actions with 
whom and with which he comes into contact ? Is saintliness 
an ordinary Englishman’s ideal of the very highest moral excel- 
lence? There is some significance in the mere fact, that 
* poorness of spirit ””—placed by our Blessed Lord at the head 
of the Beatitudes, and as the foundation of all which follow— 
is commonly used in English as a term of reproach: as when 
men talk of a “ poor-spirited creature.” At all events, F. 
Newman does not hesitate to speak on the matter before us 
with characteristic incisiveness :— 


There have been Protestants (he says) whose idea of enlightened Chris- 
tianity has been a strenuous antagonism to what they consider the unmanli- 
ness and unreasonableness of Catholic morality ; an antipathy to the precepts 
of patience, meekness, forgiveness of injuries, and chastity. All this they 
have considered a woman’s religion, the ornament of monks, of the sick, 
the feeble, and the old. Lust, revenge, ambition, pride, these (they have 
fancied) make the man, and want of them the slave. No one could fairly 
accuse such men of any great change of their convictions, . . if they were 
one day found to have taken up the profession of Islam (“ Grammar,” 
p. 248, Fourth Edition). 


Are such practical views very uncommon, among non-Catho- 
lic men of the world? And do not very many, who may not 
go the entire length described by F. Newman, nevertheless 
largely sympathize with the type of character which be de- 
nounces? Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen gives a very intelligible 
account, as to what is the ordinary Englishman’s moral ideal ; 
implying, throughout the whole passage, that his own feelings 
are entirely in harmony with what he mentions. “The most 
beneficial religions,” he says (“ Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity,” pp. 323, 4, Second Edition), “are those of which the 
central figure is an infinitely wise and powerful legislator, 
whose own nature is confessedly inscrutable to man, but who 
has made the world as it is for a prudent, steady, hardy, endur- 
ing race of people, who are neither fools nor cowards, who have 
no particular love for those who are, who distinctly know what 
they want, and are determined to use all lawful means to get 
it.” In other words—according to the writer—those are the 
Creator’s especial favourites, whose life mainly consists in 
labouring for those temporal objects on which they have set 
their hearts—not indeed by any unlawful means,—but with 
prudence, steadiness, hardihood, endurance, courage and 
shrewdness: those also who have no particular love for any 
one of their fellow-men, unless he too be courageous and 
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shrewd. ‘Some such religion as this,” Sir James adds, “ is 
the unspoken deeply-rooted conviction of the solid, established 
part of the English nation”; but assuredly it is a very dif- 
ferent religion from that taught by our Lord and exemplified 
by the Saints.* Then would an ordinary Englishman account 
it a matter of praise or of blame, if it were said of him that 
he has a singularly sensitive regard to his honour? Yet this 
is but to say of him in other words, that he is very far from 
saintly. Surely it may be maintained without exaggeration 
that, in the eye of that anti-Catholic world which surrounds 
us, interior piety, purity of intention, and love of God are 
as nothing, when they seem to conflict with national wealth, 
power, and aggrandisement. If we would convince ourselves of 
this, let us look at its employment of that ill-used word 
“ patriotism.” The true patriot, in common parlance, is he who 
yearns to promote his country’s glory and temporal greatness, 
not he who yearns to promote her growth in the fear and love 
of God.t We are not meaning of course that Englishmen are 
worse in this matter than French or Germans; but we speak 
of Englishmen, because it is with them that our argument is 
concerned. 

Now there has been at times much discussion among Catho- 
lics, as to how large a proportion of direct doctrinal instruc- 
tion should be imparted in the higher education of laymen. 
Our own humble judgment has ever been, that serious evils 
may be expected to ensue, unless such instruction occupies a 
somewhat important place in the curriculum; and we believe 
we have Mr. Petre so far entirely with us. But however this 
may be—and we are not here discussing the subject—there 
cannot possibly be a second opinion among Catholics, on the 
question now before us. There cannot (we say) be a second 
opinion among Catholics, as to the absolutely fundamental 
importance of most carefully grounding Catholic youths in the 
principles of Christian morality ; of providing them with some 
thoroughly effective antidote, against that poisonous atmosphere 
of anti-Christian moral judgment, which we have feebly at- 
tempted to describe, and into which they will be suddenly 
plunged when their college life has come to an end. If they 
are not taught with reasonable sufficiency to measure men and 
acts by the Christian standard, they are not brought up in the 
Christian religion, but in some other. In fact, according 
to IF’. Newman, the religion in which such youths grow up, 





* The reader will be interested by referring to Sir James’s criticism of the 
Sermon on the Mount, in pp. 334, 5. 
t We set forth more fully what we here intend, in January, 1872, pp. 5, 6. 
2a 2 
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on its ethical side, more nearly resembles the Mahometan 
than the Christian. Then as a mere intellectual exhibition 
—what can be more contemptible than the issue of such an 
educational system as we are supposing? Its alumni hold 
speculatively a certain ethical theory, as the one moral basis of 
true religion; and then they are found in practice to estimate 
human action by a standard fundamentally different. Nor 
need we add, that in proportion as any Catholics were found 
in this outrageously false position, practical evils of every 
kind would be the result. We will take one serious evil 
in particular, by way of illustration. It is in some respects 
the most grievous calamity of our time, that educated lay 
Catholics are often so largely out of sympathy with the 
public and (what we may call) political policy of their eccle- 
siastical rulers. ‘The evil of which we speak is doubtless 
far more conspicuously exhibited on the Continent than in 
England. But even in England, we fear, it cannot be 
denied that a certain number, not absolutely very small, 
even of well-intentioned Catholics, are greatly perplexed and 
disedified by the strong language of authority, on the dis- 
astrous evils e.g. of mixed education; or on the anti-Christian 
character of the modern “ liberties ” considered as principles ; 
or on the profound corruption of the present state of society ; 
or on the Church’s infallibility and supremacy in various matters 
primarily secular; or on the necessity of the Pope’s civil 
princedom. What is the main cause of so deplorable a cir- 
cumstance ? With far the largest proportion of such persons, 
the cause is precisely this, that they have been taught by the 
non-Catholic world around them to view human life and human 
action from so false a standpoint. The Church, in this age as 
in every other, not only enforces the great evangelical maxims, 
but makes them the rule and basis of her political action in 
the world. It follows as a matter of course, that such of her 
children as have no firm grasp of those maxims, regard her 
proceedings with amazement and distress; invent or adopt 
some ingenious device for eluding her authority ; clamour for 
some compromise with error; look about for some modus 
vivendi with this or that embodiment of an evil principle. It 
is to Catholic colleges and schools that the Church reasonably 
looks, for her gradual emancipation from the aggressive influ- 
ence of this truly deplorable spirit.* 

Certainly, then, there is no other particular in Catholic in- 
tellectual education so urgently needed, as the indoctrinating its 
recipients, not merely with a speculative knowledge, but with a 





* We set forth more fully what we here intend, in the whole argument 
of our first article for January, 1872. 
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practical apprehension of the one Christian moral standard. A 
merely speculative knowledge of this, indeed, is (we might say) 
possessed by every Catholic; and it would be as easy as it would 
be comparatively useless, to insist that every student know the 
Beatitudes by heart, as he knows the “ Our Father” and “ Hail, 
Mary.” What is imperatively required is, to ground him in 
the habit of appreciating contemporary men, actions, literature, 
(so far as his moral estimate is concerned) exclusively by this 
standard of measurement. And the chief criticism we are dis- 
posed to make,—as to those multifarious adverse comments on 
the existing state of things which have appeared in the 
“Tablet,’”—is that we can derive no information from them 
whatever, how (in their writers’ view) this all-important work 
is to be done. These correspondents pass over this question 
as simply and unsuspiciously, as though the said work,—not 
only were not the most fundamental portion—but were abso- 
lutely no portion whatever of solid Catholic education. We do 
not include Mr. Petre in our criticism; but we think that even 
he has been very far indeed from treating the matter with due 
prominence and stress. In exhibiting what we believe to be the 
recognized Catholic solution of the problem, we begin with one 
preliminary remark, to which we attach great importance in its 
bearing on the whole question of Protestant public schools. 
Those carnal and worldly moral notions which F. Newman 
denounces, are no accidental result of particular circumstances, 
but are the spontaneous growth of corrupt human nature. No 
doubt there are many men—for instance, those of the criminal 
classes—who can hardly be said to have before their mind any 
ethical standard at all; who contentedly grovel in the mire, 
and seek but the immediate gratification of their lower appe- 
tites. Then, again, in various times and places, false maxims of 
morality have been directly inculcated by false religions. These 
two cases however, for the moment, we put aside; and having 
done so, let us next consider the process by which human rea- 
son— Revelation being supposed away—normally advances to 
the knowledge of moral truths. It is cognizable from the first 
as a very obvious verity, that there are certain duties of intrinsic 
and indispensable obligation, any violation of which is of neces- 
sity strictly prohibited by the Supreme Legislator. In other 
words, I know as a very obvious truth, that there is a Na- 
tural Law,—whether its extent be wide or narrow,—possessing 
irrefragable claims on my obedience, and strictly binding, 
though the whole universe solicited me to rebellion. Every 
other course of conduct, then, is glaringly unreasonable, except 
(1) to obey carefully its precepts so far as I know them; and 
(2) to use every means at my disposal—by interrogating my 
consciousness, by praying for light to the Supreme Legislator, 
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and in every other attainable way—in order to discover the 
full extent of its enactments. In proportion as I give myself 
more energetically to this task—and specially in proportion as 
I labour not only to comply with strict obligation, but to do 
what is morally better and more pleasing therefore to the 
Supreme Legislator—in that proportion various important re- 
sults ensue. Among other things, I feel more and more keenly 
the unreserved and profound submission which is due from me 
to this Legislator ; 1 become more and more penetrated with a 
sense of my extraordinary moral weakness; I am more and 
more disposed to cling by prayer, as by my one sheet-anchor 
among the tempests of the world. 

Now this whole process, from first to last, has to be carried 
out (if it de carried out) in a spirit of sustained opposition to 
what is by far the most intense and deeply-rooted of all my 
evil habits, viz., pride. What can be more revolting and dis- 
gusting to pride, than the thought that I am under an obligation 
of unreserved and (as the proud man would call it) abject sub- 
mission to a Superior? that I am stained and polluted by 
constantly-recurring sin? that my only hope lies in prayer for 
strength and pardon? A large multitude of men, then, shrink 
instinctively (though, of course, culpably) from such a view 
of morals and religion. Accordingly, being too high-minded 
(both in a good and in a bad sense) to acquiesce deliberately in 
a life of mere self-indulgence, they invent for themselves, or 
learn from those around them, an ethical standard of their own. 
By an unconscious but inevitable process—inevitable, we mean, 
so long as their evil disposition continues—they “ frame a code 
of morals which they can without trouble obey, and then are 
content both with it and with themselves.” As regards the 
substance of morality, they place it in this that or the other 
kind of act, to which their own inclination prompts them. And 
as regards the motive of their moral action, they do not trouble 
themselves to reflect on it. We do not deny indeed, that a 
sense of what is right more or less animates their conduct ; 
but we nevertheless very confidently maintain that, with such 
men, pride and vain glory are far more vigorous and influential 
impulses than is the sense of right, towards their doing acts 
which are objectively good. And thusit is that so strange a simi- 
larity of ethical ideal is to be found among persons otherwise so 
mutually dissimilar, as the Pharisaic Jew, the worldly heathen, 
and the heathenish Protestant. In all three cases, it is an 
ideal “which is based on self-sufficiency, and issues in self- 
satisfaction.” * 





* See F. Newman’s truly magnificent sermon, in the “ Occasional” volume, 
called, “The Religion of the Pharisee the Religion of Human Nature.” We 
have incorporated in our text one or two sentences of that sermon. 
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Nor is this calamity remedied by the mere fact that a Reve- 
lation has been given, as experience abundantly shows. That 
same evil influence of pride,—which, when Revelation is away, 
prevents such men from travelling by the light of reason towards 
true moral doctrine—prevents them also from realizing and 
heartily embracing that doctrine when it has been revealed. 

Now from all this theorizing, the most practical possible 
conclusion may be at once drawn. There can hardly, we infer, 
be a greater calamity in any college or school, than the exist- 
ence therein of a public opinion spontaneously generated among 
the students themselves by means of their mutual contact and 
intercourse. Yet to promote the growth of such a public 
opinion, has been at certain periods a recognized purpose in 
certain Protestant public schools. We say there can hardly 
be imagined a more antichristian method of education than 
this. The main agency in forming any youth’s character must 
of necessity (unless in cases of rarest exception) be the public 
opinion by which he is encompassed. No amount of mere 
teaching in class—or again of admonition in the Confessional, 
supposing he were a Catholic—can have real power to train him 
on any model, which may be at variance with that recognized 
habitually by those among whom he passes his daily life. But if 
that public opinion,—instead of being energetically guarded by 
the earnest action of pious superiors,—have been left by them at 
hap-hazard to be formed by mutual agency of the students them- 
selves,*—it will, as a matter of course, be based on that carnal and 
worldly moral standard, which (as we have argued) is the spon- 
taneous growth of man’s corrupt nature. The unhappy youths 
will lose the glorious liberty of the Gospel, and become the 
degraded worshippers of cleverness and of “ pluck.” Take some 
one of their number, endued with great physical energy and 
quick superficial talents; one, at the same time, who little 
values purity of intention or communion with God. Here is 
the youth who will carry everything before him. His fellow- 
students have not been duly visited by the wholesome influences 
of those older and maturer than themselves; and behold, here 
is the sorry idol which they will bow down to and worship. 
Let them enter the arena of life imbued with the principles 
which they will thus have learned, and what will be the in- 
evitable result? They will view all human action through a 
distorted refracting medium, and estimate it by a standard 





* We do not mean that in every case it will be necessary for superiors to 
originate the true ideas ; because many Catholic boys will have learnt excel- 
lent lessons under the parental roof. But we submit that superiors have no 
more sacred and indispensable duty, than that of carefully watching and 
actively directing the public opinion prevalent in their community on 
matters ethical, 
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antagonistic to the Gospel. We are not here criticising, be it 
observed, any educational maxims, practically acted on in any 
Catholic college whatsoever. We are criticising maxims, with 
which one or two of the “Tablet” correspondents seem to us 
(more or less unconsciously) infected. 

These correspondents seem to us (more or less unconsciously) 
under an impression, that such a system as we have described 
is more conducive than its opposite to developing strength of 
character.* The desired end however—be it observed—is not 
that youths shall simply develop strength of character, but that 
they shall develop strength of Christian character. The 
strength of character which a good Catholic desires for his 
children, is not that exhibited in running the race of worldly 
ambition with the keen and absorbed zest—with the unresting 
and unscrupulous energy—of some irreligious Protestant. 
What he desires to see grow up in them with ever-increasing 
vigour, is that steadiness and courage, which unflinchingly 
resist the circumambient influences of worldliness and ambi- 
tion; which stand firm against evil example; which persist, 
throughout all the agitating pressure of human affairs and 
anxieties, in making obedience to God, in that state to which 
they are called, the one predominant purpose of their life. 
Now we protest we know no such moral cowards as Protestant 
public schoolboys, trained under the system which we are as- 
sailing. They have had no protection against the overbearing 
tyranny of their fellows. A base and ignominious atmosphere 
of human respect has stifled their energies. They have become 
more and more ashamed of avowing whatever there may be 
higher in their thoughts and convictions, insomuch that it has 
more and more tended to fade from their mind altogether.+ 

We have mentioned public schools; but we have no wish to 
assume that Protestant public schools proceed universally on 





* It may be thought with some reason, that the following paragraph would 
have been more properly placed under the first division of our article, in 
which we discussed the question of moral training. It is very difficult 
however to arrange one’s materials on a large subject in a manner entirely 
satisfactory. 

+ Hear Dr. Arnold on this head. “ The real servility which exists in Eng- 
land . . . is a surrender of individual judgment and conscience to the tyranny 
of public opinion. This tyranny exists in schools to a fatal degree. . . It is 
this which renders it so difficult to make a large school a place of Christian 
education. For while on the one hand the boys stand to their master in the 
relation of pupils to a teacher, they form on the other hand a complete 
society among themselves ; and the individual boys, while influenced by him 
in the one relation, are unhappily in the other more influenced by that whole 
of which they are members and which affects them in a much larger portion 
of their lives. And how can this influence be of a Christian character?” 
(“ Miscellaneous Works,” p. 377). 
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this truly odious system of separation between superiors and 
pupils. That some of them indeed at some periods have so 
proceeded, is absolutely certain. For instance, if ever there were 
a man whose name is associated with Protestant public schools, 
it is Dr. Arnold. Dean Stanley, when recording that part 
of his life which was concerned with them, commemorates in 
so many words “ the peculiarities which distinguish the English 
public school system from almost every other system of educa- 
tion in Europe ; and which are all founded on the fact of so 
large a number of boys being left for so large a portion of their 
time to form an independent society of their own, in which the 
influence that they exercise over each other is far greater than 
can possibly be exercised by the masters, even if multiplied 
beyond their present number.”* And the “ Saturday Review” 
of Dec. 8, 1860, says that “the moment the master” of a 
public school should ‘‘ begin to supervise” the boy’s ‘‘ manners 
and pursuits out of school, the whole character of the in- 
stitution ” would be “ changed.” Such, we may add, was pre- 
cisely the system of which the present writer had experience. 
On the other hand, when a controversy, somewhat resembling 
the present, was raised among Catholics in the years 1859, 
1860,—the most prominent advocate of the Protestant public- 
school system expressed this admirable sentiment: “ It must 
not be supposed,” he said, “that I would say a word to dis- 
countenance the friendly and familiar intercourse of masters 
and boys, grounded on a genuine feeling of sympathy on the 
one hand, and responded to by a trustful and affectionate respect 
on the other. Such intercourse I hold to be most eminently 
desirable.” We can only say that in the particular school, at 
the particular period, to which we have been just referring 
as within the present Reviewer’s individual experience, things 
were essentially different. At that time, in that place, the 
students would have as simply stood aghast at the very notion 
of “friendly and familiar intercourse ” with one of the masters 
or tutors, as they would have done at the notion of friendly 
and familiar intercourse with one of the angelic host. 

It is clear to our minds then that when, in the recent con- 
troversy, various correspondents have referred to the system of 
Protestant public schools, one has meant one thing by the term 





* Dean Stanley further records, that Dr. Arnold keenly felt “ the diffi- 
culty of communicating to such a system any real Christian character.” 
Dr. Arnold, adds the Dean, on some occasions “ unfolded the causes which 
had led good men to declare that public schools are the seats and nurseries 
of vice”; and sometimes “seemed to have an earnest and impatient desire 
to free himself from” the system altogether. His more permanent resolve, 
however, was to use his best efforts in improving it. 
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and another another. And as our present purpose is in no 
way to criticise Protestant institutions, but exclusively to make 
suggestions in behalf of Catholic education,—we shall say no 
more on this disputed question of fact. We will only affirm, 
for the reasons already given, that such an educational system 
as that ascribed by Dean Stanley to public schools,—and expe- 
rienced in action by the present writer,—is the most anti-chris- 
tian system ever devised with an honest intention by persons 
professing Christianity. 

The first step, then, towards imbuing youths with due appre- 
hension of Christian morality, is the negative one of guarding 
most carefully against the evil we have just mentioned. There 
cannot be a more congenial soil than such a system as Dean 
Stanley describes, for the growth of such notions on morality as 
those which F. Newman denounces. The untrained and undisci- 
plined alumnus of such a Protestant school comes as a matter of 
course to regard meekness, patience, and forgivingness as the 
virtues of women; to account impurity a small evil, or no evil 
at all, where it is not accompanied by treachery or cruelty; to 
place a man’s moral excellence in courage, self-respect, and what 
some persons call honourable ambition.* We do not of course 
mean that youths will formulate either these or any other moral 
principles. But (1) it is by these principles that youths will 
form their moral estimate, whether of each other or of men 
and actions generally, wherever (as at certain Protestant public 
schools) they are purposely left to originate a public opinion 
of their own. And (2) such a result tends to ensue, in pro- 
portion as (at any school whatever) superiors are remiss in the 
task of moulding and directing the moral convictions of the 
community. It is friendly and habitual intercourse with 
superiors of matured piety, which alone can furnish security 
to the students against this grievous calamity. The superiors 
especially indoctrinate those alumni, who are older and more 
influential ; these indoctrinate others with whom they are 
brought into contact ; and a healthy atmosphere is thus gene- 
rated, of which superiors unintermittently and jealously guard 
the full preservation and maintenance. Moreover it must be 
carefully borne in mind, that the fact of sacerdotal celivacy 
enables Catholic superiors to be integral living and energizing 
members of their society, with a completeness different in hind 
from that attainable by the married or marrying Protestant 


* One or two of the “ Tablet” correspondents have paid a great, though 
unintended, compliment to existent Catholic colleges, by complaining that 
their alumni are deficient, as compared with Protestants, in ambition. We 
fear (speaking from memory) that in one of his pamphlets Mr. Petre has 
been betrayed into language of this kind. 
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master. Here is one most precious advantage of Catholic 
education as compared with every other; viz. that those who 
administer it are able to realize so far more thoroughly the 
parental type. 

This atmosphere of Christian thought, we say, on which 
we lay stress, will be largely due to the active exertion of 
superiors, and cannot be possibly secured without that exer- 
tion.* We do not, of course, mean that they will apply 
themselves of set purpose to administer moral disquisitions in 
play-time, but just the contrary. It is in proportion as their talk 
is free from every artificial purpose—in proportion as it is the 
spontaneous outcome of their thoughts—that it will achieve the 
desired end. It will imply, as a matter of course, a certain 
moral estimate of men, of actions, of literature, and that esti- 
mate the Christian one. A good man’s conversation will not be 
the less attractive, the less abounding in poetical imagination, 
or humour, or knowledge of character, or apt expression, or 
provocativeness of joyousness and mirth, because he is a good 
man. He differs from a worldly man, not in that he is less 
engaging, less joyous, or less influential, but in that he throws 
the whole weight of his influence into God’s scale. It is where, 
on one hand, the superiors are truly pious and interior men— 
men also who possess the art of exhibiting piety in the form 
most attractive to youth—while, on the other hand, they are 
on terms of the most intimate and familiar intercourse with 
those under their charge,—that the whole college will tend to 
be pervaded by that true moral judgment of men and actions, 
which is the one most momentous constituent of Catholic in- 
tellectual education. And a wise body of superiors will regard 
this friendly and familiar intercourse with the pupils,—not as 
an episodical or subordinate matter which is to come into play 
when no other occupation happens to press—but on the con- 
trary as among their most sacred and absolutely indispensable 
duties.+ 





* Mr. Petre (“ Remarks,” p. 6) quotes Bishop Hedley in a similar sense : 
“Tf a parent could only be sure that his child would be duly spoken to, he 
need be anxious about little else. By speaking I mean the art of saying 
a word to a boy when a word would do good,—a word of warning chiding, 
remonstrance, encouragement .... for teaching, guiding, and helping the 
heart in its earliest efforts, struggles, and miseries.” 

+ In illustration of our text, we may quote the following passage, which 
appeared in our number for October, 1869 :—“ Liberals often ridicule this 
expression, ‘a Catholic atmosphere,’ as though it were a mere unfounded and 
unmeaning figure of speech, devised for the purpose of avoiding argument. 
We maintain, on the contrary, that never was there an expression more 
thoroughly philosophical. He is the best Catholic in his views and doctrines, 
in whom Catholic dogmata are most constantly energizing as active implicit 
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They will find (we think) their efforts in this direction not 
a little assisted by the practice, common in English Catholic 
colleges, of uniting clerical and lay students. It is a serious 
question, we well know, how far this union is beneficial to 
clerics. Several bishops have thought that daily intercourse 
with lay boys tends in some degree to weaken the clerical 
student’s ecclesiastical spirit; nay possibly, in some extreme 
cases, even to endanger his vocation. This is a question en- 
tirely external to our present sphere of inquiry, and on which we 
have not a word to say. But even were it established that clerics 
are injured by this contact, it would nevertheless remain true 
that to the lay boys themselves it is a signal benefit. If my 
son has not himself received the grace of an ecclesiastical voca- 
tion,—or if, having received that grace, he has not the heart to 
correspond with it,—the next best thing I could wish for him 
would be, that he be on terms of intimacy with those nobler 
souls, whom he may revere, even though he have not the grace or 
the courage to imitate. We are assuming, of course, that the 
indefinite superiority of their vocation over his is a fact duly 
impressed on his reason and his imagination, by the discipline 
of the college and by the unanimous language of its autho- 
rities. 

We experienced a sensation, then, of almost grotesque sur- 
prise, when we found a “Tablet” correspondent objecting to 
this arrangement in the interest of Jay boys! It appears that, 
in accordance with the Council of Trent’s recommendation, a 
large proportion of clerical students are of comparatively humble 
origin; and fears are entertained lest the polish of gentlemen’s 
sons be tarnished by contact with so rude a lot. To say the least, 
suchan argument is curiously one-sided. Were it ever so probable 
that clerical students are the less gentlemanly, it is morally cer- 
tain that (as a class) they are the more heavenly-minded and less 
worldly.* If, then, familiarity with them tends unconsciously 
to lower my son in the scale of gentlemanliness, with still greater 





premisses. But no other way can be named in which the mind can be kept 
so constantly under the control of such premisses, as by the unconscious in- 
fluence of others, thoroughly possessed by them, with whom it is brought 
into efficacious contact. And this influence is most curiously parallel in 
character to those physical agencies which constitute an ‘atmosphere.’ Even 
were it true, which most certainly it is not, that the very few who are highly 
educated can be sufficiently influenced by argument and explicit statements, 
—at all events, for the vast majority, it is this contagious sympathy which 
alone has power to imbue them with sound [religious] reasoning.” 

* We are not for a moment denying that the humbler classes, as well as 
the higher, have special faults of their own, and that an ecclesiastical educa- 
tion would be very imperfect which did not take careful account of this. 
But our present article has nothing to do with ecclesiastical education. 
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certainty it tends to elevate him in the scale of piety and con. 
formity to his Saviour. Is it not well worth his while (if so 
it were) to lose a little external polish, for the sake of what is so 
indefinitely more valuable ? 

However we are not so paradoxical as to undervalue the great 
importance of gentlemanliness. Rather the very contrary. 
That would be a most imperfectly constituted seminary for 
clerical students, which did not train them in habits of true 
gentlemanliness. A really good clerical seminary would, there- 
fore, be an excellent school of gentlemanliness, to those lay 
students who might have the honour of being admitted to it. 
No doubt—as the late Mr. Hope Scott once observed—the 
priest gentleman is not exactly of the same type with the squire 
gentleman: but the essence of gentlemanliness is seen in one 
type no less than in the other. In truth (as has often been 
remarked) no really interior man can be vulgar. There may 
be ignorance of conventional usages; but wherever there is 
humility, unselfishness, self-distrust, constant consideration of 
others, all true gentlemen are attracted by the exhibition. 

If our readers concur on the whole with what we have hitherto 
said, they will certainly further see how important it is, that there 
shall exist the greatest attainable harmony of spirit among the 
superiors of some given college. The whole Catholic theory 
concerning religious orders implies, that there are various exhi- 
bitions of the Christian character, which importantly differ from 
each other, while yet we cannot correctly say that one is less truly 
Christian than the other. A is called by temperament, or again 
by external circumstances, to cultivate one special side of spi- 
rituality, while M is called to cultivate another: moreover A 
will be found so far in special sympathy with B, C, D, E,— 
while M isin much greater sympathy with N,O, P,Q. We 
say then that a much more powerful effect will be produced on 
the mind of students by a college in which A, B, C, D, and E— 
or again in which M, N, O, P and Q—are superiors, than by 
one which combines A and B with M and N. The reason is 
obvious. Superiors will be enabled to impress Christian prin- 
ciples much more effectively on the student’s mind, when their 
action is mutually harmonious as regards the special exhibition 
of those principles. One “Tablet” correspondent has laid 
down as a kind of truism which no one will dare to question, 
that a monk, merely as such, has no characteristic qualifications 
for the work of teaching. But certainly, as regards that vitally 
momentous element of teaching which we are now consider- 
ing,—the most momentous (be it remembered) without ex- 
ception of all the intellectual elements—a body of religious 
does possess quite an extraordinary aptitude for the task; so 
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great is the unity of Christian sentiment, by which its members 
will be mutually consolidated and welded together. We do 
not, however, for a moment deny that a similar advantage— 
though in a less degree—may well be enjoyed in a college 
governed by secular priests. And here is the great benefit 
resulting from that special spirit which animates each particular 
college; a spirit uniting its members to each other and dis- 
tinguishing them from externs.* 

There is a suggestion on which much stress has been laid 
by several of the “ Tablet” correspondents ; viz., that English 
Catholic colleges should be fewer than they are, and the mem- 
bers of each proportionately more numerous. We venture 
to submit on the contrary, that such a change would not 
only be uo advantage, but would be a seriously retrograde 
movement. In our second article on the subject we shall ad- 
vocate this conclusion, even as regards the effectiveness of 
secular intellectual teaching. But in its bearing on the topics 
we have already treated, every one will understand on what 
grounds we base our opinion. We have followed Bishop Hedley 
in maintaining, that there is no more indispensable requisite for a 
good education, than the superior’s careful study of each boy’s 
individual character; but every increase of numbers makes 
it more difficult, and therefore more improbable, that this 
work will be effectively performed. Even as things are, 
a habit tends to grow up among the youths of a large 
school, of fancying that unfairness and favouritism are dis- 
played, if one boy is treated, e. g., with greater tenderness, or 
more careful attention than another; whereas in real truth 
there are hardly any two boys to whom the yery same method 
of treatment is beneficial. We do not deny indeed, that ata 
large school there are in fact great objections against carrying 
out this principle to its legitimate result; though we think 
that more might perhaps be done in that direction than is com- 
monly attempted. But the very fact that there is this difficulty 
in acting on a true and important principle, tells (we think) 
strongly against the advisableness of large schools. Then 
it is a far more arduous task in large than in small schools, that 
superiors preserve due ascendency in generating the public 
opinion which shall prevail among the students within the ethical 
sphere; while on the other hand—the number of superiors being 
necessarily much greater in a larger school—it is far more diffi- 





* Strong indeed are Mr. Petre’s statements, on the amount of religious in- 
fluence now exercised in Catholic colleges. “There is no young Catholic at 
present within the walls of any of those houses of education” he says “ but 
whose heart beats hard and fast at the thought of a world to come, of the 
fearful chances which lie beyond the grave” (“ Remarks,” p. 24). 
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cult so to choose them as that they shall be mutually harmo- 
nious in spirit and in action. Lastly, boys differ incredibly from 
each other in temperament, and it is signally beneficial that 
there be a diversity of schools corresponding to this diversity of 
temperament. It frequently happens, as things are now, that 
a parent finds Downside, e. g., more suited than Ushaw for one 
of his sons, and Ushaw more suited than Downside for another. 
In fact, look at the matter on which side you will (so at least 
it appears to us), the institution of larger schools would tend to 
an unelastic and procrustean result in every way undesirable. 
To our mind reform is rather needed of a precisely opposite 
kind ; and we fancy we have Mr. Petre here altogether with 
us.* But we hold our opinion with diffidence, and with entire 
deference to those who have more practical experience than 
ourselves. 7 

Mr. Petre (“‘ Remarks,” p. 16), has some powerful comments 
on the social atmosphere of a large school; though we must 
protest that they are rather applicable to certain Protestant 
public schools, than to any Catholic colleges :— 

The social spirit of a large school is for the most part swayed by the 
crudest and baldest of boyish minds. At the period when muscle is strongest, 
what are the natural tastes, ideals, aspirations of the individual man? Are 
they not rather of the brutal kind, exhibiting themselves in a grossly physical 
standard of excellence, in feats of agility and strength, in the pleasures of a 
rude, good fellowship? It has been to us ever a pathetic spectacle to behold 
the struggles of minds sensitive, and receptive by nature and early influence, 
struggling unconsciously against a power which they cannot resist. 


Unless however we altogether misunderstand Mr. Petre’s 
following paragraph, he would seek the corrective of this most 
serious evil, not so much in a diffused spirit of reverence for 
sacred things, as in a diffused spirit of respect for literature 
and intellectual power. If this be his meaning, we cannot at 
all concur. Idolatry for idolatry, we had rather schoolboys 
worshipped muscle than intellect. The former idolatry is 
necessarily confined to a transient stage of their mental deve- 
lopment, while the latter may debase and degrade the whole 
tenour of their subsequent life. 

So much on large schools. We are considering, it will be 
remembered, the methods which can be adopted, in order to 
bring about that fundamental necessity of good Catholic educa- 
tion, the prevalence aiid realization of Christian moral doctrine 





.* Since this was written, Mr. Petre has expressed himself. He quotes 
with agreement (“ Position,” p. 52), a writer, who is “ disposed to think a 
society of twenty or thirty boys . . . to be a seminary best adapted for the 
ue of youth.” Our own bias would be in favour of a somewhat larger 
number. 
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among the alumni. Those methods of which we have hitherto 
spoken, have been in some sense indirect and of a disciplinary 
character ; though not on that account the less efficacious, or 
rather in substance absolutely necessary. Then the whole 
course of devotional and ascetical training—and unless such a 
course be carried out with vigour, there can of course be no Ca- 
tholic education worthy the name—will powerfully converge in 
the same direction. But over and above this, the ordinary 
course of school teaching will supply many valuable resources, 
For instance it will be a training no less valuable in the moral 
than in the intellectual order, if the lives of Saints be placed 
before the students in their full historical bearing and relation 
to contemporary events. We do not here refer to spiritual 
reading : this is of course among the most essential of habits, 
but it belongs to the purely devotional and ascetical sphere on 
which we have already spoken. What we are here urging is a 
distinct intellectual pursuit, just as fit for school hours as any 
other. It would be in fact a series of historical studies, chosen 
with a special purpose in view ; that purpose being, that students 
may apprehend the phenomena of a saintly character as exhi- 
bited on the broad stage of life. As an illustration of our 
meaning, we may mention F. Newman’s papers on S. Philip 
Neri in the “ Occasional” volume ; or (on a much larger scale) 
F. Coleridge’s admirable life of S. Francis Xavier. Over and 
above the historical benefit of such studies—which is evidently 
very great—they have the further advantage (and this is our 
immediate concern) of opening to the student a new channel of 
sympathy with the saintly character. 

Again, generally, in historical studies of every kind, it is 
the Catholic teacher’s obvious duty to point the true moral; to 
deal forth moral praise and reprobation exclusively in accord- 
ance with the Christian standard. 

But there is another kind of lesson also, which on several 
different grounds we would venture strongly to urge. Whether 
by means of lectures, or in whatever other way, a direct study 
(we think) should always be made at school by lay boys of 
contemporary English literature. The more obvious and imme- 
diate purpose of this study would of course be to form the 
studeut’s taste, and assist him in appreciating great writers. But 
a Catholic treatment of the subject would be fatally imperfect, 
which did not very prominently include a consideration of the 
false moral notions which so indefinitely abound in non-Catho- 
lic works. The moral standard according to which human 
action is estimated by Scott, by Wordsworth, by Miss Austen, 
by Macaulay, by Thackeray, by Dickens,—here is a theme at 
once intensely interesting and largely profitable. There are 
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(we fear) very few non-Catholic writers indeed on secular sub- 
jects who, in their pictures of human life, have not more or less 
deflected—the great majority have most grievously deflected— 
from the Christian standard of morality. A Catholic teacher 
will caution his pupils against allowing any admiration for 
genius or wit to conceal from them the true nature of those 
aberrations, and will make them clearly understand in each 
particular case what those aberrations definitely are. 

Here we conclude our comment concerning the most funda- 
mental part of Catholic intellectual education ; that which con- 
sists in imbuing youths with a keen practical apprehension of 
the Christian moral standard. We do not dream—-we need 
hardly repeat—that in any institution the educational practice 
will be even nearly on a level with the educational theory. 
But there is a certain intellectual end, which may be aimed 
at in education, and which every Catholic must account more 
momentous than any other. What we have been submitting 
is, that the superiors of any given school will more nearly 
approximate to the achievement of that end, in proportion as 
they are disposed and able to adopt more effectively such 
methods as we have mentioned. Our remarks unfortunately 
have carried us to so great a length, that we must reserve 
to our subsequent article all but the merest sketch of what 
further we have to say ; while yet we have found it impos- 
sible to abridgé them without doing grave injustice ta our 
argument. 

The next question which presents itself, concerns the remain- 
ing doctrinal instruction which should be given. How much 
ought lay students to be taught—and by what methods—on the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, Grace, &c. &c. A large and serious 
question indeed, which (for the reason just given) we here 
merely indicate, and pass on.* 

As regards the greater part (though by no means the whole) 
of what we have hitherto urged, we have no reason to doubt— 
indeed much the contrary—that we are in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Petre; though (as we have above remarked) 
he does not seem to account this part of the subject by 
any means so preponderating in importance as we account 
it. Certainly he lays indefinitely greater stress on the 
methods of general intellectual and literary training. We 
are very far indeed from doubting, that these methods justly 
claim most attentive consideration ; but we must defer to a 
future number (as we have said) all detailed comment on Mr. 

etre’s criticisms and proposals. Here however we may remark 





* Mr. Petre makes on it in passing some able remarks (“ Position,” p. 33). 
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generally, that to our mind they indicate on the whole a loving 
study, and large insight into the peculiarities, of youthful cha- 
racter. His reading on his theme has been most extensive ; 
and he uniformly reads (as it seems to us) with discrimination 
and profit. We said at starting that we think he shows to 
least advantage, when he undertakes the task of formulating, 
co-ordinating, and psychologically illustrating his doctrine. 
But this need only mean, that he is a writer of genius rather 
than of philosophical analysis and consistency. Our words by 
no means imply that the doctrine itself, which he has grasped 
and carried out into diversified practical application, may not 
be both just and important. Even those concerned in edu- 
cation who least agree in his conclusions cannot (we should 
think) but benefit, by the originality and freedom from the 
spirit of routine, manifested in every page. We have ourselves 
been especially struck with his consistent jealousy of whatever 
may interfere with individuality of character. Each youth’s 
personal tastes and capabilities, he thinks, should be carefully 
considered, in deciding to what particular studies his mind shall 
be directed (“ Remarks,” p. 23). There are many students no 
doubt, to whom enforced preparation for the London examina- 
tions is most useful. But we believe there are quite as many 
others, whose mind would remain indolent and torpid so long as 
this were the only kind of study open to them ; but who would 
be thoroughly interested, and imbued with mu¢h very valuable 
intellectual culture, by other lessons of quite a different kind, 
which should be more congenial to their tastes and aptitudes. 
And here is another reason for the multiplication of Catholic 
schools, which shall most largely differ from each other in their 
curriculum, Further, we quite agree with Mr. Petre in thinking 
that, over and above what are commonly called studies, large 
scope should be allowed for free culture and development. A 
youth should have “leisure for reverie, for private reading, for 
the action of the many selective tendencies of the mind in youth, 
for the semi-conscious contemplation of ideals at first dimly 
seen” (“ Remarks,” p. 11). “ If the highest ideal on which, apart 
from religion, we can form our boys is success in a competitive 
examination, or that they be robust, good fellows, can we be 
surprised that our Catholic educational results exhibit con- 
tracted mental power ?” (ib., p.12).* Only we would here add 
an explanation as to our own meaning. That Catholic educa- 
tional results are considerably below what they might without 





* We cannot at all concur with the “Barrister’s” remarks on this 
matter, in pp. 30, 31. _We hope to consider these remarks carefully in our 
next article on the subject. 
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any very great difficulty be made—this is our own strong im- 
pression; but that they are in any way below what English 
non-Catholics attain—this we entirely disbelieve. 

One particular in intellectual education of which we havé 
not hitherto spoken—one which has been touched by Mr, 
Petre, and emphatically enforced by Rev. Mr. Formby—is of 
most critical urgency at the present time. We refer to the 
“providing youths with an intellectual armoury, which will 
avail them in after life when social intercourse brings them 
into companionship with” pantheists, materialists, atheists. 
We hope to treat this question inclusively when we recur to 
the subject of Catholic education; although (as is obvious) it 
is one which concerns not only such colleges as Ushaw, Stony- 
hurst, and Downside, but in a still greater degree the Catholic 
University College at Kensington. 

Mr. Petre has now advertised a series of pamphlets, as sues 
cessively to appear; and we hope to review the whole subject 
in an early number, by help of the very valuable materials which 
those pamphlets are sure to supply. 





The preceding article had been sent to press, before we re- 
ceived the “ Catholic Barrister’s ” singularly able and interest- 
ing pamphlet. We observe, however, that it does not come very 
much across our own sphere of remark. He speaks exclusively 
of Mr. Petre ; whereas our own attention has been equally fixed 
on the whole body of ‘‘ Tablet” correspondents, and these have 
travelled largely beyond Mr. Petre’s limits. Then a still more 
important difference is, that the “ Barrister” has been mainly 
(though not exclusively) occupied with the question of general 
intellectual and literary culture; a question which we have 
ourselves been obliged to postpone. In our next article on the 
subject, we will consider his views on this matter with that 
attention and deference which they undoubtedly deserve. But 
we hope in that article also to show cause, for not at all con- 
curring with his extremely unfavourable estimate of Mr. Petre’s 
views and abilities; though we feel as strongly as he does the 
pefsistent inaccuracy and inconsistency of that gentleman’s 
logic. Surely it is no novelty, that a person may originate 
powerful, nay inestimably important thoughts, who is never- 
theless wanting in power of scientific exposition. Some- 
thing like this we take to be Mr. Petre’s case; and there 
is the additional misfortune, that he does not seem aware of 
his intellectual shortcomings. Nevertheless we are confident 
that Catholics will be throwing away an invaluable opportunity 
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—and that on a matter which few others equal in importance 
— if they are deterred by the obscurity of Mr. Petre’s logic from 
giving the fullest weight to his practical suggestions. By all 
means let these be criticised most freely, and rejected wherever 
there is seen good reason for rejecting them; but do not let 
them be ignored, merely because their originator is so curi- 
ously deficient in certain logical gifts and so unaware of his 
deficiency. 

We must not conclude without placing before our readers, 
according to promise, the “ Barrister’s” truly charming and 
attractive picture—a picture honourable alike to his then pre- 
ceptors and to himself—of the relation which existed between 
superiors and students at the Jesuit College where he was 
educated. 


I can, of course, speak only from my own experience, but the Jesuit edu- 
cational system is noted for its uniformity. I must be pardoned if I speak 
warmly ; for I feel deeply upon this subject. Five years—five of the very 
happiest years of my life—were spent beneath the shelter of the Jesuits’ 
roof. To them and to their care I owe every good thing, moral or intellec- 
tual, that I may happen to possess ; and I should feel myself guilty of the 
pasest ingratitude, if I stood silently by while their character or their system 
was assailed. Most willingly and most truthfully, then, do I give my testi- 
mony, that in the Jesuit college where I, with nearly two hundred other 
boys, spent the best days of my youth, espionage was a thing absolutely 
unknown. The fullest confidence was reposed in the honour* and good feel- 
ing of the students, and rarely indeed was that confidence abused. The 
Jesuits were as the parents of the younger boys ; as the elder brothers of the 
more advanced. In the study halls they were earnest erudite mentors ; in 
the playground they were the unconstrained sharers in our sports. Mutual 
affection was cemented by deep respect on the one side, by frank and familiar 
kindness on the other. I may add, that the friendships thus formed ended 
not with the ending of our school-days, but in many cases (mine amongst 
the rest) stretched far out into our after-life, and were to us a source of keen 
intellectual and social pleasure, and deep religious consolation (pp. 11, 12). 


Such a relation between superiors and students is no pecu- 
liarity of colleges conducted by regulars; for the very same 
report is made by the students at S. Cuthbert’s, or S. Mary’s 
Oscott, or S. Edmund’s. And to a similar effect we may 
insert an extract from the prospectus of S. Bede’s Manchester 
College, which is under the Bishop of Salford’s direction, and 
which is (we suppose) the newest educational product of English 
Catholicity. 





* We wish the “Barrister” had explained, in which of its many senses 
he uses that very ambiguous word “ honour.” 
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The aim of the College being to prepare young men to enter upon life at 
an early age, a mild discipline is preferred to the severer systems. A rational 
amount of freedom is given to the students, the limits of which are enlarged 
according to their age and discretion. It is esteemed of the highest import- 
ance to teach them by degrees, while still under supervision, that most 
essential of all arts and sciences—self-control and the rational use of their 
liberty. 

The students partake of the same table as the Rector and superiors, and 
associate with them on the principle of the easy and natural subordination 
of family life. 


Mr. Allies’s remarks, quoted in a former page, show that a 
similar state of things is as common on the Continent as in 
England. We may fairly assume then, that whatever corrup- 
tions may have found their way at particular times into par- 
ticular institutions—and we have shown that we are not blind 
to the evil of such corruptions—the type of education here 
described is the one recognized Catholic type. It proceeds 
on the principle—not of mistrust and suspicion—but of loving, 
parental, and discriminative supervision. 





Art. IV.—MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By Joun LotHrop Mottey. London : 
Geo. Routledge & Sons. 


History of the United Netherlands. By Joun Loturop Morttey. Lon- 
don : John Murray. 


[First ARTICLE. | 


- opening the late Mr. Motley’s works on the Netherlands, 

we seem to enter a chamber of horrors which altogether 
eclipses that of Madame Tussaud. A large proportion of his 
characters—and we think we may with truth call many of 
them altogether his characters—are marked by extreme 
wickedness of one sort or another, while the remainder, whom he 
puts forward as endowed with all virtues, are apostates. On one 
side boundless savagery, dissimulation, and hypocrisy, with not 
a word or a glance but has two meanings, and the real meaning a 
sinister one ; on the other, a heroic unselfishness and integrity 
which facts belie, but which are upheld in the face of facts. 
Among the virtues of the Nassau family in particular, and of 
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Calvinists in general, and the vices of every one else, the 
reader finds small comfort. The whole picture of the time, 
graphic as it is, full of life and light and brilliant colouring, 
produces a sickening impression of universal corruption, which 
was far from being the real state of things even in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 

There is, of course, much in these books which is matter of 
history, and which no one has any interest in suppressing ; for 
we contend, not that true facts of history should be concealed, 
but that they should be narrated fairly on the strength of good 
authorities, and without gratuitously damaging reflections ou 
historical characters. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
intemperate harshness of Philip II. in his dealings with the 
Netherlanders. The mischief was begun in the reign of 
Charles V. Indeed, the whole course of proceedings from 
the time when Charles placed the Council of State above the 
Free Court of Mechlin, and so made the first step towards 
establishing absolutism in the Netherlands, to the time when 
a mutilated half of them was handed back to Philip III. 
after forty years of rebellion and bloodshed, was one long act 
of misgovernment and folly. Systematic attacks on the civil 
liberties which formed the chief pride of the country, kindled 
a smouldering discontent, which was inflamed by the pro- 
gress of the new religious sects; and the fire of the great 
Netherland revolt finally burst forth on an attempt to enforce 
a ruinous tax. The increase of Calvinism in the provinces was 
one cause, but not the only cause of the rebellion. Philip’s 
civil despotism and the violent method which he employed to 
combat Protestantism combined to hurry on the crisis. The 
people who flocked to hear the disquisitions of inspired tinkers 
and apostate monks, felt a zest enjoyable to a Teutonic or 
quasi-Teutonic nature, in flying in the face of a power which 
rode roughshod over their charters; and when the varied 
plagues of Protestantism broke out in the land, the means 
taken by a paternal government to quell them were much like 
those by which modern sages expect to check the rinderpest 
—ten sound subjects slaughtered for one sick. Every measure 
levelled against the Protestants for about fifteen years did but 
serve to increase the evil it was intended to cure, all because 
Philip II. and his deputies would not, or could not, understand 
that northern and southern natures are different. 

Charles V. had died in his retreat at San Yuste, where he 
had dwelt for three years, with one eye still on the world, 
scandalized at his son’s lack of energy, superintending the 
choir, eating hard, suffering from ennui, and lacking all the 
spirit of a monk while he imitated a monk’s seclusion; 
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Philip II., now a widower for the second time, had left the 
rovinces in an ominously bad humour, because they demanded 
that the Spanish troops should depart also; and his half-sister 
Margaret, Duchess of Parma, had entered on an eight years’ 
course of the toil and trouble which were synonymous with 
the government of the Low Countries. Already, when Philip 
took leave of William the Silent with an outburst of temper, 
if the story be true,* which much astonished the calm and at 
that time quite innocuous young prince, the first howlings of 
the tempest were heard. The peace of Cateau Cambresis had 
left Philip free to re-enact his father’s “ Placards” of 1550, 
which had hitherto been carried out in a very desultory 
manner; and though the French war was over, he did not 
diminish the taxation, nor was he willing to remove the 
hated Spanish troops. The States, assembled to receive his 
farewells in August, 1559, took the course by which con- 
stitutional assemblies are wont to defend themselves against 
the despotism of monarchs, and refused to vote the subsidies he 
requested unless the Spanish troops were withdrawn. In spite 
of his displeasure, Philip subsequently promised to remove 
the troops; but Philip’s usual procrastination was always re- 
doubled where there was question of keeping his promises. 
Seldom was a woman placed in so difficult a position as 
Margaret of Parma, when left alone between the two fires of 
Antoine Perrenot and the malcontent Flemings. Charles V. 
had rated her talents highly, perhaps rather too highly. She 
would have made an admirable governor under a king who 
was not perpetually exasperating his subjects, and in a pro- 
vince which was not secthing with disaffection, especially if 
she had been without the incubus of Granvella as chief of her 
consulta. She would have done very well in the Netherlands 
if she had only had the courage now and then to disobey the 
King, and the end of her reign really was marked with suc- 
cesses, though they were immediately marred by Philip and 
the Duke of Alva. Margaret possessed many good qualities. 
She had a singular devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
her hand was always open incharity. But she was extremely 
fond of power, like all the children of Charles V., except a 
solitary wise exception who became a Jesuit; she was also 





* Mr. Motley’s authority for this scene is “ Aubery du Maurier,” who 
had it from his father, who had it from a gentleman present. It is nothing 
to the purpose that Philip’s letters of this period do not read as if he sus- 
pected the prince of making the States thwart his will, for he was seldom 
irate in his Tense. But according to M. Gachard, or rather to Sigismondo 
pavalll, whem he quotes, “ Jamais il ne se fachait, quelque chose qu’on pit 
ui dire, 
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crooked in her dealings and policy, a vice which Mr. Motley 
is pleased to attribute to the fact that “‘she had sat at the feet 
of Loyola.” It was hardly necessary to charge on the frank 
and generous Ignatius the insincerities of a woman who was 
educated partly at the Medicean court, partly at that of 
Paul III. Margaret was a lady of exemplary propriety, but 
was seldom on very comfortable terms with her husband. The 
Duke liked neither her masculine appearance, nor her desire of 
ruling at home and abroad. He looked on her not so much 
“as a woman of a strong and masculine mind, as a man 
in feminine garb.”* The moustache which adorned her 
lip and her bold ungraceful walk were considered by her 
admirers to add to her dignity, but were a source of epigrams 
to her enemies and lampooners. 

Mr. Motley shows a bitter dislike to Margaret of Parma, 
not more bitter, however, than he displays towards nearly every 
character of undoubted Catholicity. His reasoning powers 
were victimized by the boundless hatred of the Church which 
blinds the eyes of so many Protestant historians, as it does 
those of the Protestant public whence they spring. He never 
seems to see how impossible it is that so large a number of 
people should be so black as he paints them. Laborious in 
finding authorities on other matters, he takes everything for 
granted which any one chose to say against the characters 
whom he has marked out to personate vices; for his work 
really reminds us of those religious plays in which the vices 
and virtues, simple and unmixed, come on the stage in human 
form. We shall soon have occasion to point out different 
spiteful charges brought by doubtful authorities, but credited 
by the historian, against Margaret and her kith and kin. 

It was certainly a difficult question how to treat the disease 
of heresy without danger of aggravating the evil. Heresy 
was always breaking out in some new place, sometimes under 
the inspiration of the parish priest himself, as was the case at 
Nieuerburgh, where the curé forbade the customary proces- 
sions and administered Holy Communion in both kinds. 
The fierce edicts of Charles V. made the disease more viru- 
lent; but it was certainly one to which Netherland air was 
favourable. No small amount of truth is contained in Mr. 
Motley’s strange expression : “ Commerce was the mother of 
their freedom . . in civil matters. It was struggling to give 
birth to a larger liberty, to freedom of conscience.”t{ That 
commercial enterprise should give birth to anything worth 

* Strada, 41. 


t “ Correspondance de Marguerite d’Autriche,” vol. i. p. 258. 
t “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vol. i. p. 132. 
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having in the way of religion, is a curious though not an 
original idea. But the spiritual Utopia of Protestant writers 
is a state of things in which every one, except perhaps 
Catholics, invents a religion for himself, and a tendency to- 
wards this sort of independence is much more likely to 
develop itself among a commercial people than others. Not 
only are they more in the way of catching the epidemic from 
infected countries, but the constant pursuit of wealth and 
luxury inclines the mind away from simple obedience to the 
Church of God. In England we often hear that it is the 
‘blessed Reformation ” which has made us the most prosper- 
ous nation in the world, however much that prosperity may be 
worth to the individuals composing the nation; as if it had 
ever been promised either that religion should make men 
rich or that riches should make men religious. Protestantism, 
however, has much to do with love of luxury and comfort and 
carousing. It made head chiefly among the nations which 
were most given to these things, and which were Teutonic 
nations. Unfortunately, Tentonic nations are also distin- 

uished for obstinacy; and thus it was that the measures taken 
by Charles V. and Philip II. against heresy in their Flemish 
dominions only exasperated it into greater vigour. They 
never showed any skill in their treatment of it. They syste- 
matically forgot that their government was partly to blame for 
the hold which various forms of Protestantism took in the 
Netherlands. In the first place, the Lutheran chaplains whom 
Charles V. licensed to preach to his troops passed through the 
land, carrying away the weak on the new wind of doctrine. 
Then the spiritual welfare of the Netherlanders in many places 
was neglected. Letters written by Margaret to her bro- 
ther in the early days of her regency reveal the destitution of 
country parishes, where sometimes there was no priest, oftener 
a very illiterate one, so that the people were not even taught 
the Christian doctrine. For rustics, therefore, there was much 
excuse, but less for the inhabitants of towns, where the 
churches were better served. In such a state of things the 
creation of new bishoprics was certainly a step much to be 
desired; but it aroused opposition even among Catholics, 
who thought the Bishops were coming not as fathers but as 
inquisitors. There were good reasons why the Netherland 
Inquisition, which, as Philip himself said, was ‘ more pitiless 
than the Spanish,” should be feared and hated by all classes 
of the community. 

Though it may be difficult to show why apostasy, the worst 
of all crimes, should not be punished at least as severely as 
lesser ones, it is evident that, in all northern countries at least, 
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severe penalties increase the number of apostates; and the 
regulations of the “ Placards ” and the Inquisition in the Low 
Countries were so framed as to make them a terror even to sin- 
cereCatholics. 1f Charles and Philip had confined their efforts to 
seizing and proscribing sectarian books; to breaking up meet- 
ings and préches as riotous assemblies without noticing the 
individuals, in the earlier days of the evil, before the numbers 

rew too large to be dispersed without an army; if they had 

Iled the churches with bishops and priests armed only with 
eer and argument, the Protestant hydra would soon have 

ied of the inconvenience of being so many-headed. Had 
Philip followed the advice given by Egmont and other stanch 
Catholics at the Regent’s council-board, a large waste of blood 
and treasure would have been prevented. But Government 
burned the sectaries, and the flames in which they perished threw 
a glory round their heads which was like the glory of martyr- 
dom. Sympathizers who had begun to sympathize rather from 
hatred to Spain than from love of Luther or Calvin, were 
carried away by the horror and splendour of the scenes which 
took place in half the market-places of Flanders, and began 
to feel a morbid longing for a similar glory. The persecution 
had soon increased the Protestants to so many thousands that 
they were a great power in a land whence Philip had been 
obliged, much against his will, to withdraw the Spanish 
troops ; and at last the Government fell to the depth of per- 
mitting sectarian temples to be built outside the walls of towns. 
Severity certainly plucked heresy out of Spain itself. But 
was heresy ever so deeply rooted in Spain? And was not the 
Flemish mind precisely the one which persecution would 
confirm in an error? Philip, however, was hardly the monarch 
to take into consideration differences of character among his 
subjects. He meant to rule with an absolute sway over them 
all, and by the same absolute means. 

It was not to be wondered at that Catholics as well as sec- 
taries objected to the Inquisition and the Placards, which 
offered but slight protection to the innocent against false 
accusations, and encouraged the informer with material 
rewards. They also overrode some of the highly valued rights 
and privileges of the provinces. But there is no reason why 
disapprobation of Charles V.’s Placards should necessitate 
unfair representations of Catholic doctrine. Mr. Motley’s 
historical writing is, however, more than commonly prejudiced, 
and is often extremely confused in consequence. All the 
abuses which were rife early in the sixteenth century are 
pitchforked into his pages, and mixed up with approved 
Catholic doctrines and practices. A Protestant of course 
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opines that it was well to separate from the Church instead of 
reforming the Churchmen, but at least he should not misre- 
present the Church’s system. Mr. Motley’s works are the 
more likely to mislead the large class of the ignorant because 
they are written in a sensational: style, and abound in 
horrible details, described after the fashion of Foxe. They 
have been worth much more than their weight in gold to 
English and American “ Evangelicals,” who not only mark in 
pencil the most grisly passages, but point to them as the best 
authority on the subject of Catholicism. 

The interests of the Church were certainly not much ad- 
vanced by Philip II. One of his early acts of folly was to 
place his sister under the control of Perrenot, afterwards Car- 
dinal Granvella, who, of all men, was the most hated by the 
nobles, priests, and people of the Netherlands, Margaret 
herself soon began to chafe under the rule of his iron hand, 
hidden though it was in a velvet glove. Against him ranged 
themselves the great aristocracy of the Netherlands. The 
calm, reflective, worldly Orange, the brilliant high-principled 
Egmont, the sullen honest Horn, the drunken Brederode, the 
ridiculous Hoogstraaten, were chief among the mouth-pieces of 
Flemish diseontent. 

Of all these, Orange was by far the most astute. He was a 
remarkably keen observer of men and things, naturally timid and 
ealculating, ambitious, but not sanguinary or violent. He was 
extremely insincere, and as clever at underhand work as Philip 
II. wished to be and was not. As to religion, although Mr. 
Motley strains every nerve to make him appear a devout soul, 
especially after his apostasy, we rather agree with M. Gachard 
that the truest estimate of his principles is to be found in an 
MS. discovered by that indefatigable archivist at Arras :—“ If 
you consider his inconstancy in religious matters, together 
with his general behaviour, and the letters which he wrote to 
different persons . . . you will find that he was one of 
those who regard the Christian religion as an invention of 
policy to keep men in order through the fear of God, no more 
nor less than the ceremonies, divinations, and superstitions 
which Numa Pompilius introduced at Rome to soften the rude 
nature of the early Romans.”* He refused, apparently from 
prudential motives, to promise that his second wife should 
“ practise her religion,” which consisted in keeping a Lutheran 
yrarnes, an advantage enjoyed to the full by poor Anna in 

ater life. 





* French MS, quoted in vol, ii. of the “ Correspondance de Guillaume le 
Taciturne,” 
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Mr. Motley professes to be ignorant of the moment when 
William “ opened his heart to the light of the Reformation ”; 
but it seems pretty evident that it was the moment when he 
saw that nothing else would serve his turn. During the 
greater part of Margaret’s regency he acted like a good Ca- 
tholic when in the Netherlands, though he sometimes went to 
Lutheran churches in Germany, and sometimes spoke in a flip- 
pant tone of religious matters generally. As to Egmont, he 
was thoroughly and heartily Catholic, wherefore Mr. Motley 
regards him with much less favour than Orange. Horn 
and Hoogstraaten also were orthodox. As to Brederode, he 
professed a fierce hatred to priests, but was seldom sober 
enough to have defined opinions. 

We do not think that the principal seigniors objected to the 
scheme of the new bishoprics so strongly as Mr. Motley ima- 
gined. The Duchess wrote to her brother in March, 1561, 
saying that she had shown his letters on the subject to 
Egmont and Orange ; that Egmont had frankly offered his 
aid, while Orange said that he would do his best to help in 
the erection of the new sees, though he feared that it would 
not be without trouble, because the idea that the new sees 
meant the Inquisition had been put into the people’s 
heads.* His complaisance contrasts strikingly with the 
opinions he expressed on the same subject twenty years later 
in the “ Apologie.” It can hardly be said, then, that ‘the 
Prince omitted no remonstrance on the subject to the Duchess, 
to Granvella, and by direct letters to the king.”+ The idea 
which had been put into the people’s heads was not, however, 
far wrong, for Philip ordained that each bishop should have 
two inquisitors on his staff. 

But the nobles thought that all would be well if they could 
only get rid of Granvella. Up to the middle of 1561, Orange 
_and Granvella had been on intimate terms, the Prince consult- 
ing the Bishop on the expediency of pardoning the Huguenot 
rebels of his own principality, and the Bishop, more lenient in 
Orange than in Belgium, recommending the pardon.t But 
two years of his government alienated all who were loyal 
enough to blame the minister instead of the king. In 
the “consulta” he decided on matters which were not re- 
ferred to the other members of the “ Conseil d’Etat.” He 
tyrannized over the Regent. He loved the Inquisition as a 
sort of royal police, though the erection of the new bishoprics 
had not altogether pleased him, because “ it was more hon- 





* “Correspondance de Marguerite d’Autriche,” vol. i. p. 243. 
+ “Dutch Republic,” vol. i. p. 140. 
t “Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne,” vol. ii. 
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ourable to be one of four than one of eighteen.” This remark 


shows what Granvella’s zeal for the Church and for souls was 
really worth, although Mr. Motley is fond of quoting his pious 
expressions to prove that he was as ardent a Catholic as he 
was an unprincipled man. After he became a cardinal, 
seventeen colleagues were not so distasteful to him. 

The general dislike to Granvella burst forth unequivocally 
in 1563, when the governors of provinces and the knights of 
the Golden Fleece had recourse to that very Teutonic institu- 
tion, a meeting, at which they resolved to ask for his recall. 
The three “ cocks of the States,”’ Orange, Egmont, and Horn, 
wrote to Philip in loyal strain, begging him to remove the hated 
Cardinal, while they refrained from bringing against him any 
special charge. At the same time they expressed their perfect 
satisfaction with ‘‘ Madame,” and their zeal for the Catholic 
religion.* Altogether the latter took it too much for granted 
that subjects had rights, and even the right to feel satisfied or 
otherwise with their rulers, to be very pleasing to Philip IT. 
He was extremely reluctant to give way to Flemish clamour, 
though Margaret herself, while professing the highest regard 
for the Cardinal, swelled the cry for his removal. But Philip 
was not always actuated by spite against his subjects, and he 
was the more inclined to yield because the Cardinal’s enemies 
had got the laugh on their side. The spirit of fun, which was 
so rife among the Flemish nobles, accomplished more than 
all their grave letters and remonstrances. It was the fool’s- 
cap livery invented by Egmont which drove the Cardinal 
away. Even Philip understood that a minister who was uni- 
versally ridiculed could not be useful at his post. He recalled 
Granvella, and the three nobles resumed their abandoned seats 
at the council-table. 

Still matters did not improve so much as they ought to 
have done when Granvella was gone. They would have im- 
proved more if Philip had not sent so many minute orders to his 
sister. Mr. Motley, in the plenitude of his dislike to the much- 
tried Margaret, credits every story against her, without much 
care as to the authorities whence it comes. He quotes from 
“ Papiers d’Etat ” a description, on hearsay evidence, of her 
undignified conduct in council. He is also positive that she 
made a fortune by selling places. A contemporary chronicler 
says so, and besides “‘ the correspondence of the time proves 
that the story was no calumny.” A few pages further on we 
come on some letters to this effect of Viglius, who was a 
devotee of Granvella, disliking and disliked by the Regent, 





* “Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne,” vol. ii. p. 35. 
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and cannot help thinking that these are “the correspondence 
of the time” alluded to. Moreover, when Margaret again 
and again begs the King to relax the severity of his com- 
mands as to the Placards and the Inquisition, Mr. Motléy 
informs us that she did so, not because “ she had any sympathy 
with the victims, but because she felt the increasing danger to 
the executioner.” This fact strikes us as rather difficult to 
ascertain. 

But the arrests and the executions went on; and in the 
midst of so much bad work Philip resolved to do a good one; 
namely, to order the promulgation of the decrees of Trent. 
Mr. Motley causes some confusion by mixing up these decrees 
with police regulations and with the “‘ Placards” of Charles V., 
though he knows that they “related to three subjects,—the 
doctrines to be inculcated by the Church, the reformation of 
ecclesiastical morals, and the education of the people.” How 
these objects could interfere with “ the privileges of the pro- 
vinces and the prerogatives of the sovereign” we are at a 
loss to understand. It is childish to be for ever assumin 
that the predominance of the Catholic religion infringed 
the ancient charters of the country, as if any other religion 
was predominant when they were framed. Still, the spread 
of the sects and the dread of increased rigour in the Inqui- 
sitors were so great that even the Duchess feared the effects 
of her brother’s command. The decrees were published here 
and there in a desultory way for two or three years without 
much popular resistance, as we infer from a letter of Orange 
to the Duchess in January, 1566, written from Breda, in which 
he says that “though at the beginning there was some dis- 
content and murmuring, yet now that a few reservations had 
been made, he thought there would be little difficulty in that 
neighbourhood.” * 

The visit to Spain undertaken by Egmont in 1564 to lay 
the proposals of both Regent and nobles before the King, had 
no results except to impress him with the benignity of Philip’s 
character; the presentation of the ‘‘ Request” to the Regent 
by the confederated nobles in 1566 had none, except that it 
led to their adoption of the celebrated name of “ Les Gueux.” 
Orange was not one of the confederates. He was doing more 
underhand work than theirs. He was reading Philip’s private 
correspondence. Mr. Motley does not conceal the fact that 
William hired a spy in the very court and cabinet of the King, 
—a spy, moreover, who could unlock his desk and copy his 
letters. Instead of concealing, he justifies it. William did 





* “Cot, dé Guill. 16 Tadtt.,” Fol. 1. 6. 46. 
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it for a good purpose, and therefore it was lawful,—a principle 
whieh Mr. Motley has occasion to apply to his hero more than 
once. Would he have been equally indulgent had the fault 
been committed on the other side ? 

What with the disaffection and discontent of the peoplé, 
Philip’s incapacity to issue a judicious order, and Margaret’s 
unwillingness to disobey Philip, the Netherlands were certainly 
in a most uncomfortable condition. The public irritation was 
much increased by the circumstance that the King owed 
enormous sums in the country. The opinion of the nobles at 
the council-board was all in favour of the “ moderation ” of the 
religious edicts demanded in the Request ; Egmont, Montigny, 
and others recommending that repentant heretics should 
be pardoned, obstinate ones banished, and preachers alone 
punished with death. “ Learned ecclesiastics and even prelates 
consider the Placards too rigorous,” said Montigny ; and even 
Viglius swelled the chorus. William of Urange spoke as little 
as possible on the subject of punishment, though he hinted 
that there should be none at all. He was urgent for the con- 
vocation of the States-General, to deal not only with the 
Placards, but with the King’s debts. As to the Inquisition, 
there was an universal cry for its removal.* In all this Mar- 
garet concurred; but Margaret was always painfully aware 
that her sceptre was only a delegated one. She declared that 
it was beyond her power to suspend the Placards and the 
Inquisition ; but she would request their suspension of the 
King through the lips of envoys who should represent both 
herself and the nation. To fulfil this office the Marquis of 
Berghen and the Seigneur de Montigny started for Madrid in 
the spring of 1566. Indeed, Margaret was altogether a much 
more motherly Regent than Mr. Motley would have her to be, 
and the affection with which the people regarded her did not 
entirely result from the greater harshness of Alva’s reign. 
But she was inconveniently nervous, and also too easily con- 
vinced by slander. Thus she allowed Noircarmes to poison 
her mind against Egmont, Horn, and Orange, and even re- 
peated his stories to the King, doubtless to the great edifica- 
tion of Orange when he read the letters. Now and then there 
was what may be called an “unpleasantness” between the 
Prince and Regent, but altogether their correspondence reads 
like that of two honest, open people, who were generally on 
good terms with each other. William seems to have served 
both the Church and the King more or less well in his govern- 





* See the notes by Secretary Berty on the proceedings of the State 
Coutieil, given in the appendix to the “Correspondance de Guill. le Tacit.” 
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ments, though there is visible in his conduct a certain ten- 
dency to compromise with the sectaries. Still in his letters 
he spoke of the “ new religion” with rational contempt; he 
seized heretical books, dispersed préches, and protected reli- 
gious against the mob. He even wrung royal subsidies from 
the unwilling provincial States. But the laxity of his religious 
principles, and his prevailing wish to make things smooth in 
this world, always pointed to what was called “ toleration,” as 
the easiest solution of difficulties. 

Things went from bad to worse in the Netherlands. The 
people trooped out to the fields in thousands to hear the 
ravings of the monks and tinkers. Horrible sacrileges took 
place, and outrages were committed, not only on sacred images, 
but also on the Blessed Sacrament. No Christian govern- 
ment could let these go unpunished, yet punishment provoked 
further crime. In August, 1566, the iconoclast riots broke out. 
Mobs swept through the churches, bearing everything that was 
sacred and beautiful to the ground. Even the stout Flemish 
heart of Margaret was appalled at the symptoms discernible in 
Brussels itself, though the great nobles did her the service of 
saving her from an ignominious flight. On the 24th she 
agreed that the sectaries should continue to preach in places 
where preaching had already taken place, and she also con- 
siderably overdrew her account with Philip by declaring the 
Inquisition abolished. Imprudent harshness had led to weak 
concession, and concession again was to lead to breach of 
faith ; for no one was more shocked than the Duchess herself, 
when she saw what she had done in the moment of her 
terror. 

The sectaries had chosen an unfortunate time for breaking 
images. After much delay Philip had written to his sister in 
the end of July, granting his usual partial consent to the 
propositions of Berghen and Montigny, while intending to 
draw back on the first opportunity. At the same time he 
instructed the Duchess never to convoke the States-General, 
though she might amuse the people with the hope ; for Philip 
felt as keen a dislike to Parliaments as our own Charles I., 
or any other autocrat. But before Margaret was able to make 
use of her brother’s half-hearted and reluctant favours, the 
riots of August had changed the face of affairs, and she had 
become perfectly desperate. Governors of the Netherlands 
generally passed through three stages: first, hope ; then doubt 
and vacillation ; and, finally, frantic despair. In 1566 Mar- 
garet had reached the frantic stage. Hitherto she had pleaded 
for a relaxation of the Inquisition ; now, instead of asking the 
King to ratify her concessions, she only begged him to undo 
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what she had done. She was filled with grief and shame at 
having granted the ‘‘ Accord.” She told her brother that 
Orange, Egmont, and Horn were openly disloyal, while she 
sent them to Flanders, to Antwerp, and Tournay to suppress 
sedition. 

They did their work well. Egmont put down the sectaries 
with a strong hand, Orange with quiet sagacity, Horn with 
gloomy prudence. Antwerp was the centre of rebellion, 
both religious and political; the image-breaking had been 
inaugurated there, and to restore the Catholic religion without 
creating fresh riots was a delicate task. Orange cannot be 
blamed for working on the basis of the “Accord,” though he 
went too far in granting three of the city churches to the 
sectaries, as the “Accord” had not provided that their préches 
should be intra-mural. The concession, however, probably arose 
rather from the difficulty of his situation than from sympathy 
with the sectaries, and Orange certainly restored Catholic wor- 
ship to Antwerp, as well as to other cities within his govern- 
ment. It was hardly the best time for Margaret publicly to 
display her suspicions of his loyalty ; yet she was so foolish as 
to send the Duke of Brunswick with troops into William’s 
stadholderate of Holland, to his no small indignation. A great 
soul would have thrown itself with confidence at such a crisis 
on the loyalty and chivalry of the three principal nobles; but 
Margaret’s soul, though good enough in its way, was not 
exactly great. Egmont had done his work too thoroughly to 
be carped at; Horn had proceeded on the terms of the 
“Accord.” Margaret, however, was determined not to be 
bound by the “Accord ” ; and perhaps she was not far wrong, 
as she may fairly be said to have agreed to it under compul- 
sion. But the situation was a difficult one for those whom she 
employed without trusting them. 

It was at the close of this year, 1566, that Orange seems 
first to have contemplated armed resistance to the King whom 
hitherto he had served. He possessed hidden means of know- 
ing that Philip intended either to bring or to send a Spanish 
army to cut the Netherland knot with the sword, and the idea 
occurred to him of meeting force with force. If William 
had had any religious principle, he would have been the best 
friend of his country ; asit was, he looked only to his country’s 
mundane advantage, and used religious phrases merely to con- 
solidate his authority. Rather than see the Netherlands coerced 
by Philip, he was ready to go into open rebellior ; he could 
not bear the sound of a gun, but still guns must be fired, and 
he might trust his brother Louis to be valiant, if he might not 
trust himself. He was also determined that if he was to make 
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war, Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten should make war with 
him. To this end he appointed them to meet him‘at Den- 
dermonde, where they discussed a mysterious letter, which 
professed to have been written by Alava, Spanish ambassador 
in France, to the Regent Margaret. We do not know how 
Orange explained the circumstance of its being in his hands, 
It informed Margaret very explicitly that the King meant to 
“nse and destroy” the great nobles, and advised her to flatter 
them till the time came to treat them “in another manner.” 
This letter is now admitted on all hands to be a forgery, 
though Mr. Motley hazards no conjectures as to the forger. 
He is much astonished at the “coolness”’ of Strada in sug- 
gesting that it might be an invention of the confederates; and 
he naively observes that “the astuteness of William of Orange 
had in this instance been deceived.” We think that the 
astuteness of the historian has been deceived. Every cir- 
cumstance about the letter points to William himself as its 
author, for certainly no one on the Royalist side was likely to 
write it in order to let it fall into his hands. It was a piece of 
the underhand work at which he was an adept. Certainly it 
is curious to see how Mr. Motley, who so thoroughly searches 
all Spanish cupboards for skeletons, slurs over the origin of 
this letter, and avoids all attempts to probe the-mystery. He 
cannot ward off suspicion from Orange, and yet will not admit 
the sinister possibility, for where Orange is in question Mr. 
Motley is not an historian, but a panegyrist. 

The letter missed its aim, for Egmont had the acumen to 
doubt its authenticity. The meeting produced no results, and, 
indeed, the nobles only talked for an hour and a half before 
the inevitable eating began. Orange was unable to drag his 
friends into the vortex of civil war and apostasy, for Egmont 
and Horn were men who looked on religion not merely as a 
convenience, and they felt that to raise the standard of war 
against the King would be likely to involve them with the 
sectaries in more ways than one. William’s resolution was 
taken ; yet his instincts of order were so strong that they 
prompted him to do one more good work for his own repu- 
tation, for the country, and even for the King. In the end of 
1566 insurrection had broken out, not riots merely, but an 
insurrection with guns and banners. Valenciennes refused to 
receive the royalist troops, and was immediately invested. A 
young noble named Marnix also set up a rebel camp near 
Antwerp, where his levies were scattered by eight hundred 
royalists. Thereupon twenty thousand enraged Calvinists 
arose in revolt within the city, and were restrained chiefly by 
the influence of Orange from attempting a general massacre of 
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Catholies and Lutherans, Orange harangued them, rebuked 
their fanaticism, and then and there for the last time in his life 
he shouted “ Vive le Roi!” A conflict between right and 
wrong was going on in the soul of Orange. A little forbearance, 
a little sagacity on the part of Philip at this time, would have 
saved William from apostasy, and Philip himself from the 
enmity of the most cunning politician of the day. Egmont had 
already chosen between good and evil, if, indeed, he ever was 
so much as tempted to cast in his lot with the professors of the 
latest religious novelties. In March, 1567, he contributed to 
the taking of Valenciennes, which would have been the turn- 
ing-point of the Netherland troubles if Philip had possessed 
the ordinary modicum of common sense. Hverywhere the 
Protestants submitted. The country was tranquillized, the 
churches were restored, the Regent was triumphant, when she 
heard to her indignation that the Duke of Alva was coming 
to enforce the King’s authority in the Netherlands with 10,000 
men. 

Margaret’s small share of the Hapsburg temper blazed out 
now, and she wrote Philip such a letter as seldom made its 
appearance on that blotted wooden writing-desk whence 
troubles went forth to all his correspondents. Nor did he fail 
to put down with lofty displeasure that daring explosion of 
anger, and to tell his sister that she ought to be grateful to 
him for giving her such opportuities of well-doing. Yet since 
he knew the good was done, why should he send the Duke of 
Alva to do it over again, or, as events turned out, to undo it 
altogether? Since the country was subdued, why depopulate 
it? This was a mere scheme of vengeance, and one which 
seems to indicate that Philip “the Prudent” inherited some- 
thing besides Spain from his grandmother Juana. For the 
second time he was placing the country in the power of the 
man it most dreaded and disliked. The approaching general, 
whose harshness was notorious, was an object of abhorrence 
alike to Regent, nobles, and people. He had none of Gran- 
vella’s diplomacy, but surpassed that cat-like Burgundian in 
vindictive violence. His coming ended William’s struggle 
between good and evil. To make matters worse, the Regent 
was ordered to demand of the nobles an oath to obey every 
command of the King or his lieutenant, an order insulting 
alike to their loyalty and their common sense. It afforded 
to Orange a good pretext for retiring to Germany, not, he 
said, with the intention of bringing war thence into the Nether- 
lands, though it was probably foreseen by many tliat he would. 
Egmont still refused to join him. Egmont was not so wise in 


his generation as Orange ; he was more sincere, more con- 
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scientious, but less acute, because less worldly. He relied on 
the benignity which he had discovered in Philip, not knowing 
that his death-warrant was on its way to the Netherlands in 
Alva’s luggage. He lost his head, but at least he saved his soul. 
In August, 1567, Alva marched through the trembling 
country, and presented himself before the Regent, who received 
him with freezing hautewr. She was hot enough, however, 
in her letters to Philip, demanding to be dismissed from a 
country which she had settled, rather than stay to see it 
unsettled again. That it would be unsettled was evident 
enough when Egmont and Horn were arrested in September, 
1567 ; for who could be safe when the victor of S. Quentin 
and Valenciennes was accused, and who could look on tran- 
quilly at the destruction of the noblest of Flemings? At this 
very time Egmont was receiving affectionate letters from 
Philip, and civilities from Philip’s lieutenant. Two chivalrous 
Spaniards indeed warned him of his doom ; but his compatriot, 
Noircarmes, persuaded him to neglect their warning, and 
immediately afterwards both he and his friend Horn found 
themselves in the Castle of Ghent. Margaret was full of 
anger and despair, though, according to Mr. Motley, “ she 
was only offended that they had been arrested without her 
permission.” In December we find her leaving the Nether- 
lands, not without a parting fling or two from Mr. Motley, 
though she was certainly followed by the regrets of the 
nation, as one who had tried her best to right their wrongs. 
Alva rushed headlong on his course. He tried a whole 
batch of nobles before his newly-made ‘‘ Blood-Council.” He 
could not reach Orange, nor Louis Nassau, nor Hoogstraaten, 
who had escaped; nor Brederode, who had already died of 
hard drinking in Germany ; but Egmont and Horn were in 
his power, and his arm was long enough to reach Montigny in 
a Spanish prison. The Count de Buren, William’s eldest son, 
was taken from college at Louvain, to be educated in Spain, 
an event which was sure to follow from William’s extraor- 
dinary negligence in leaving him in the enemy’s power. The 
prince himself was now raising troops in Germany, with the 
favour of certain of the German princes. This was, in fact, the 
time when he “ opened his heart to the light of the Reforma- 
tion,” which light he allowed to take a Lutheran colouring in 
consideratiop of the fact that his most hopeful allies were 
Lutherans. ™ May, 1568, his forces, under Louis Nassau, 
fought their first battle, and singularly enough they won it, 
which shows that beginnings are no auguries. They derived 
but little advantage from their victory at Heiliger-Lee, its 
immediate results being only the execution of Counts Egmont 
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and Horn. This was a murder, and hardly even a judicial 
murder. The insane destruction of two loyal subjects and 
good Catholics did more harm to Philip’s cause than any 
military success of Alva’s could do it good, though that suc- 
cess he certainly had, and on the 2)st of July began by gaining 
a victory over Count Louis at Gemmingen. Orange now went 
so far as to take the field in person with his mercenaries, but 
fought no battles, unless a disastrous skirmish deserves that 
name. His campaign this year consisted entirely in running 
away from the Duke of Alva, which he did without inter- 
mission for some months, until at last he manceuvred himself 
into French territory, to the no small disgust of the King of 
France. In reply to the remonstrances of Charles IX. he 
wrote a remarkable letter, reminding that monarch that it was 
the duty of Christian princes to support “ the true religion ”; 
though as the king’s idea of the true religion differed from 
that of Orange, and that of Orange varied according to the 
exigences of his situation, the implied request was not very 
practicable. William retired into Germany without gain or 
glory, and presently afterwards went to fight for the French 
Huguenots, though he successfully avoided being present at 
a battle. 

To rebel at this juncture was, perhaps, not unjustifiable, 
if rebellion were unaccompanied by apostasy, as indeed it was 
in some of the towns which objected to receive Spanish 
garrisons,—notably Mechlin. A Count of Holland and Duke 
of Brabant had no right, constitutional or otherwise, to ruin 
and to depopulate his dominions, which Alva was now 
doing in Philip’s name. His great object was that charges of 
heresy should be brought against every person of property ; 
these charges were easily proved against even the most sin- 
cere Catholics, who suffered’ death in a cause which they 
abhorred, while their goods went to the Crown. It is need- 
less to say more than that Philip himself thought his deputy 
going too far. Philip was altogether disappointed with the 
Duke of Alva’s government. Alva had intended to enrich 
Spain by impoverishing the Netherlands, and began with the 
confiscation of heretics’ property. Then he tried a yet more 
sweeping plan, and laid on the celebrated taxes of the hun- 
dredth, twentieth, and tenth pennies, the last to be levied on 
every article which changed hands. The grand idea of poli- 
tical economy in those days was to kill the goose with the 
golden egg, and of this idea Alva was the boldest exponent. 
Somehow the result was unsatisfactory. The outcry was so 
great that the tax was commuted for two years, but not till 
Alva had summoned before the Blood-Council the whole pro- 
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vince of Utrecht, which was foremost in resisting the edict. 
In July, 1570, an amnesty was proclaimed, but with so many 
exceptions that it excited grim laughter rather than confidence. 
Alva’s statesmanship was not bettered by experience. He 
had got rid for the present of Orange and his Germans, and 
he should have seized this time to pacify the people. Instead 
of taking steps to reassure them, he was eager to resume his 
favourite taxation. Every one resisted him. Even the ultra- 
loyal members of the State-Council stood up for their country, 
and Viglius himself was heard to enunciate the doctrine of 
** Vox populi, vox Dei.” But the opposition only stimulated 
Alva’s resolve, and the renewal of the tax was proclaimed on 
the 31st of July, 1571. The hardened Flemings immediately 
shut their shops, and business was at a standstill in cities 
which for centuries had been hives of industry. Never 
was Alva so universally hated as now. Burning, hanging, 
secret drowning might be overlooked, but empty pockets 
were not to be endured. “The whole people,” wrote Alva 
to Philip early in 1572, “cry, Let him be gone.”* Philip was 
almost of the same mind himself. He had already appointed 
to the government of the Netherlands another splendid 
grandee, the Duke of Medina-Cceli, but as usual, the new 
governor was a long time in getting there. In the mean- 
while Alva’s generalship had become necessary to repair the 
mischief which his want of statesmanship had caused. On the 
Ist of April, William De La Marck, commissioned as a 
privateer by Orange to do his rough work by sea, took 
the port of Brill; and this act, of which the motive was 
merely a pirate’s desire for loot, renewed the war. Flushing 
expelled its Spanish garrison ; the flame spread from town to 
town. Nearly all the cities of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 
and Gueldres rose, nominally not against the king, but against 
Alva and his Spanish army of occupation. 

The insurrection at Valenciennes in 1567, even William’s 
laughable campaign of 1568, were but the first sighs of the 
great tempest which was now sweeping the land in its fury. 
The Prince of Orange, from his retreat in Germany, was 
prompt to utilize deeds which had been begun without him. 
He sent a deputy to reclaim his stadtholderate of Holland and 
Zealand, which he meant to hold in Philip’s name; for he 
would have it supposed that he was very loyal to Philip, even 
while he resisted his authority. He went so far as to talk in 
his letters of “ the king’s simple goodness,” which the Duke 
of Alva and the inquisitors had abused.* While Dietrich 
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Sonoy acted for William in his civil capacity, the fighting was 
done by Louis Nassau. Louis was really a brave man, al- 
though a thorough adventurer ; for in the Nassau family the 
valour was settled on the younger branches. Mr. Motley calls 
him a crusader, though the phrase is hardly suitable to a 
leader of men who held the cross in abomination. Though 
not a very good man, he was a soldier good enough to make 
the Spanish victories over him worth the winning. By this 
time even the Duke of Alva was convinced that he must 
abate some of his demands. In June, 1572, he summoned 
the States of Holland to assemble, and to receive his consent 
to the abolition of his fatal tax. It was too late. Holland 
was already at the feet cf Orange, pouring subscriptions into 
his coffers—subscriptions partially composed of plate from 
the rifled churches—“ superfluous church ornaments,” as Mr. 
Motley calls them. The authority of Orange as Stadtholder 
for his Majesty was everywhere recognized, though for the 
present he himself exercised it altogether vicariously. In his 
directions to his officers he always recommended toleration of 
the Catholic religion, and respect for Catholic worship, an 
injunction which was too much out of keeping with the spirit 
of his subordinates to be obeyed. Orange himself was 
actuated by no violent hatred to the Church. He was a 
thorough latitudinarian. He had become a Lutheran because 
he wanted German help, and he was about to become a Cal- 
vinist because his supporters in Holland and Zealand were 
mostly Calvinists. The loose nature of his opinions would 
have been better suited to the nineteenth century than the 
sixteenth, though he knew how to introduce pious phrases into 
his letters with great effect. However, he was not able to 
restrain the excesses of his German troops, nor did the sea- 
beggars who cruised about under the corsair De La Marck 
pay much attention to this part of their instructions. 

In May, Count Louis had taken Mons by a cowp-de-main, 
under the impression that Charles IX. of France was going to 
help him royally, according to promises he had received in 
Paris. Instead of help came news of the S. Bartholomew 
Massacre,* which was the greatest blunder as well as the 
greatest crime committed by Catherine de’ Medici. She 
_ thereby roused the enmity of all anti-Spanish Europe, while 
she yet could never make up her mind to throw herself into 
the arms of Philip, or even to. forbear intriguing against 
him. At the time, however, her act played into Philip’s 
hands. William of Orange had at last marched into Flanders 





* “Cor, de Guill. le Tacit.,” vol. ii. pp. 106—156. 
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with an army of German mercenaries, and advanced to raise 
the siege of Mons. There he fought his first action, which 
was to be surprised at night by Julian Romero and 600 
Spaniards. After this he retreated to the south, leaving 
Mons to the enemy. There was nothing else for him to 
do, ostentatiously abandoned by France as he was, and 
harassed by the mutinies of soldiers whom he could not pay. 
For the second time all seemed over for William of Orange. 
He found his way to Holland, still perhaps cherishing hopes of 
a third chance presenting itself, though he pathetically de- 
clared that in the Dutch fens he would “ make his sepulchre.”’* 

City after city which had recently shut their gates against 
Spanish garrisons were now given over to Spanish armies to 
plunder. The morale of Philip’s force in the Netherlands was 
at a low ebb, and articles of capitulation and the word of 
Spanish grandees and caballeros proved no protection to the 
hapless towns which surrendered to Alva’s officers. The 
cruelties, however, were not all on one side. Mr. Motley 
hardly does justice to the ferocity of those heroes of his who 
fought so obstinately for their own religious fancies. At the 
siege of Haarlem especially, their barbarous treatment of 
their Spanish prisoners provoked horrible reprisals. In- 
deed, throughout the war the Hollanders and Zealanders 
showed that an eight centuries’ struggle against Saracens was 
not needed to make a nation cruel. It would have been at 
least graceful in William of Orange to lead a raw force which 
he had collected to the relief of Haarlem; but he was easily 
dissuaded from that course by the municipalities of the other 
towns, or as Mr. Motley puts it, “by the tears of the whole 
population of Holland.” The picture of sobbing burgo- 
masters and lachrymose Dutchmen of all kinds is pathetic, 
and it is also interesting to observe the phrases and strata- 
gems with which Mr. Motley strives to conceal the white 
feather worn by his favourite. Alva was now crowned with 
laurels, but was not altogether at his ease as avictor. He 
had ‘clamoured for the advent of Medina-Cceli, but could not 
endure him now that he was come. Amid the horrors of the 
war the episode of the two quarrelling dukes introduces a 
ludicrous touch. Alva’s attempts to subject his colleague to 
the authority of his son Don Fadrique were more than a 
Spanish grandee could endure, and Medina-Ceeli departed the 
Netherlands in a bad humour in November, 1573, after a 
fruitless sojourn there of a year and four months. It seems 





* Groen van Prinsterer, vol. iv. p. 4. 
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that no Spaniard or quasi-Spaniard ever came to the Nether- 
lands and kept his temper. 

Holland now ought to have been already reconquered, 
judging by the number of towns which were taken; and 
if Alva could have kept his hands from massacreing, and 
Philip his lips from sanguinary threats, it is possible that the 
year 1574 would have witnessed the submission of the strip of 
land which still held out. But however clement Alva and 
Philip had been, the subsequent conduct of William of Orange 
makes it very plain that he would have done all in his power 
to avert submission. It is amusing to find Louis of Nassau, 
notwithstanding the Paris massacre and the broken faith of 
Charles IX., renewing his dealings with the French court so 
early as the summer of 1573; for it is quite impossible that a 
politician so acute as William of Orange should have been 
deceived by Catherine’s new pretence that the massacre was 
alla mistake. Still more disgusting is the revelation which 
Philip II. made of his true character in this same year. He 
wanted the Imperial crown; and to gain the Protestant 
princes of Germany to his cause, he offered to pledge him- 
self to permit the practice of Protestantism in its different 
forms in the Netherlands. Hitherto he had felt it his bounden 
duty to extirpate heresy in his dominions; but when there 
was question of the Imperial crown, his conscience seemed to 
be invaded by a flood of loose modern ideas, and he was ready 
not only to restore the Prince of Orange to his estates and 
dignities, but to establish by edict the same amount of reli- 
gious license as existed in Germany.* Indeed, as we grow 
to know Philip more and more, his virtues fall away from him 
ene by one. He was not then really in earnest when he or- 
dained that the edicts and the Inquisition should remain in full 
force, when he reprimanded his sister for being too clement 
towards heretics, when he said that he could not rule over the 
enemies of God. He was willing to be clement himself, he 
was willing to be the sovereign of renegades, for the honour 
and glory of writing himself Ceesar as his father had done. 

In 1573, too, William of Orange changed his religious 
colours for the last time, and publicly professed Calvinism. 
At this point his admirer suddenly admits his latitudinarianism 
without shame. He had “ delayed for a time his public 
adhesion to this communion, in order not to give offence to 
the Lutherans and to the Emperor,’”’+ from whom it now 





* Mr. Motley takes his account of this transaction from a letter of Gaspar 
de Schomberg to the Duke of Anjou, in the “ Archives” edited by M. Groen 
van Prinsterer. There seems to be no reason for doubting its reality. 

t “Dutch Republic,” vol. ii. p. 89. 
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appeared that he was not likely to get much help. ‘ He was 
never a dogmatist, however, and he sought in Christianity for 
that which unites rather than for that which separates Chris- 
tians.” With such ideas of Christianity, and such laxity of 
conscience, it is not surprising that William of Orange did 
get on in the world after all. 

This year is also happily remarkable for the departure of 
Alva from the Netherlands. In Alva the climax of all exag- 
gerations of Spanish sternness and strength is attained, and 
Philip also reached the utmost height of his infatuation in 
choosing as governor of the Flemings the man who, of all his 
subjects, was most unsuitable to the post. When the 
leathern face, large pitiless eyes, and armour-clad figure of the 
dreadful duke disappear from the scene, we feel inclined to 
exclaim—‘ For this relief much thanks!” The duke had 
found the country at peace; he stirred up a most sanguinary 
war, stained with horrid atrocities on both sides, and he left 
this war to “his milder and rather commonplace successor to 
finish, together with a large legacy of other troubles. Don 
Luis de Requesens y Cuniga, Grand Commander of Castile, 
now came to Brussels with the intention of pacifying the 
country by gentler measures. 

The results of bad government often reach their full measure 
under a better government, and of all Philip’s viceroys in the 
Netherlands poor Requesens was the most miserable and the 
most tormented. Margaret and Alva had both suffered from 
want of money, but Requesens was in absolute penury during 
the eighteen months which elapsed before death ended his 
woes. ‘T'o serve Philip was synonymous with being short of 
money, and at this time Philip’s exchequer was at its lowest 
ebb. The financial scheme of ruining the Netherlanders 
had not proved lucrative. The war with the Turks, though 
glorious to Philip’s arms and fame, had drained his coffers. 
He was taxing the religious houses, and taking toll from the 
invalids who ate meat in Lent. In 1574 he was bankrupt for 
fifty-eight per cent., and was obliged to make a truce with the 
Turks after all. There was really no course left to him but 
to disregard the Grand Commander’s piteous entreaties for 
money, or to tell him that he must govern the Netherlands 
without it. To take towns, repulse fleets, and maintain a 
picked army without cash and with credit lost, proved no easy 
task. Military successes did not alleviate the viceroy’s sor- 
rows. After the victory of Mook in April, 1574, when Louis 
of Nassau perished, the Spanish soldiers mutinied for their 
three-years’ arrearages of pay, which Requesens discharged 
by mulcting the burghers of Antwerp. At last he made up 
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his mind to treat with Orange, and sent ~~ a Bontius on 
that fruitless mission, for Orange had already determined 
that the war should go on. It was his way to throw the 
ee of this determination on the Estates of Holland 
and Zealand, who were his slaves in all things but the read 
disbursing of money, and he assured Bontius that the Estates 
would never consent to a peace which did not guarantee 
freedom of religion, even if he would consent himself. On 
another occasion he said he was willing to leave the religious 
question to the States-General.* In 1575 further nego- 
tiations took place, and we think that Requesens and the 
king certainly were mistaken in not referring the religious 
question to the States-General, according to the proposal 
which was now distinctly made by the Dutch commis- 
sioners. The majority of the States were Catholic, and 
would have decided against Orange, though subsequent 
events seem to show that Orange would have shuffled out of 
the position had the Government accepted it. As it was, the 
two rebellious provinces flew wider apart than ever from the 
provinces which had remained quiet since 1567. In Holland 
horrible tortures were inflicted on Catholics, though without 
the sanction of the Prince of Orange. It was with his sanc- 
tion, however, that Holland and Zealand formally renounced 
their allegiance to Philip in October, 1575, and began dili- 
gently to search for another king; but no other king would 
have them. They were miserable enough, so miserable that, 
as the story goes, Orange even thought of drowning the 
country, and carrying the people away in ships to shine in 
other spheres. But fortunate circumstances now came to 
William’s aid. These were the Grand Commander’s death on 
the 5th of March, 1576, and the interregnum which followed. 
This crisis was naturally the time chosen by the prudent 
Philip to leave the Netherlands without a viceroy. While the 
Council of State feebly gathered up the reins of government, 
and undertook perforce the management of an army in mutiny 
and two provinces in rebellion, while Philip sat in his council- 
chamber, ponderously debating week after week on the differ- 
ent characteristics of possible and impossible Governors and 
Governesses, William the Silent rushed at his opportunity like 
a starving man at bread. Spite of the Catholicism of the 
Belgian provinces, spite of the half-drowned, half-conquered 
condition of the two which gave him obedience, he would 
himself be the head of the decapitated commonwealth. Every 
circumstance seemed to play into his hands. The country was 





* ‘* Correspondance de Philippe II,” vol. ii. p. 1291. 
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exhausted with war. The starving and mutinous Spanish sol- 
diery, committing frightful excesses in the Belgian towns, awoke 
there a natural horror of Spaniards, and a stern resolution to 
expel them from the country. Bishops and priests, no less than 
nobles and burghers, were determined to get rid of the hated 
incubus, determined to show Philip that the Netherlands must 
no longer be the scene of horrors, inflicted by his own soldiers, 
similar to those from which he had saved Italy on the part of 
the Turks. To do this, however, it was necessary to make a 
compact with Holland and Zealand, who were no more nor 
less than William of Orange ; and this the Belgian Catholics 
were willing to do. Accordingly the deputies of nearly all 
the Catholic provinces met those of Orange at Ghent in the 
autumn of 1576; and in the very days when the Spanish fury 
was raging at Antwerp, in a sister city was concluded the 
famous Pacification of Ghent. The contracting parties bound 
themselves to expel the foreign soldiery; the settlement of 
religious questions was relegated to a future assembly of the 
States-General, and in the meantime the Placards and the 
Inquisition were to be suspended, and Holland and Zealand 
were recognized as Protestant, though they were not to prac- 
tise against the Catholic Faith in the other provinces. The 
king could hardly complain if the Flemings took matters into 
their own hands while he left their country without a viceroy, 
and his soldiers to support themselves by plunder. The 
Catholics hoped to have secured the interests of religion by 
leaving them in the hands of an assembly in which the Catho- 
lic deputies would far outnumber the Protestant. But William 
of Orange looked on with a contented eye. He knew that a 
Commonwealth could not exist without a head, by whatever 
title the head might be called. He knew that he was the 
most powerful because the most acute person in the Nether- 
lands ; he knew that so long as the king sent them no 
governor he should be virtually the chief ruler, and if the 
interregnum continued long enough the king’s power in the 
Netherlands might be abolished altogether. 

Unfortunately for William’s plan the interregnum was 
already at an end. Philip could hardly be said not to have 
deliberated ripely on the choice of a governor. One coun- 
cillor proposed Philip’s little son, Don Diego; another, that 
the hapless Margaret should be sent to grapple with united 
Netherlanders and mutinous Spaniards. But Philip saw at 
last that ladies and children were not quite suited to the crisis, 
and finally Don Juan of Austria was appointed to be “ Stadt- 
holder, Governor, and Captain-General” in the Low Countries. 
He tried to atone by: his speed in going there for the tardiness 
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of Philip’s deliberations ; yet he did not arrive in time to 
prevent the Spanish fury. He reached Luxemburg on the 4th 
of November, when the Antwerp massacre was about to 
begin. 

William now had to deal with a most dread antagonist. 
Don Juan was formidable because of his great name and good 
fame; because he was fascinating ; above all, because he came 
as the exponent of a peace policy. But he certainly had the 
disadvantage of representing a king who was apt to break his 
promises ; and of this disadvantage William availed himself 
freely, and Mr. Motley does the same, until they almost succeed 
in making Don Juan appear guilty of the malversation of Phili 
and former governors. Perhaps it is natural that William’s 
panegyrist should decry William’s most dangerous rival, espe- 
cially at a point where the prince’s own character appears in 
its worst light. Mr. Motley draws a striking contrast between 
the “two heroes,” of course much to the disadvantage of 
Don Juan; though, when all is told, William’s superiority 
seems chiefly to consist in his being bald. Which of the two 
was the more sincere will be best shown by a calm review of 
what may be called the Pacification crisis; of which review we 
find the impassioned historian to be quite incapable. 

When it was known that the new Governor was at Luxem- 
burg, the States, at William’s instigation, sent their deputies 
flying thither, to prevent his entering the Netherlands till he 
had accepted the Pacification of Ghent. This was a wise and 
a natural step, but William and the States meant different 
things. The States honestly hoped to obtain the Governor’s 
assent to the Ghent treaty; William hoped that he never 
would assent. William’s new-fledged though anomalous 
authority over the whole country was trembling in the balance, 
and would be overthrown if the country came to a peaceful 
understanding with the Viceroy. 

At first it seemed that his secret wishes would be fulfilled. 
Don Juan received “ messieurs les deputez” with his usual 
courtesy ; he admitted the ill-behaviour of the Spanish 
troops ; but he observed that the Pacification of Ghent had 
been concluded without the King’s knowledge or his own, and 
he could not accept it until after ripe consideration. Still he 
was willing to consider, and if he could be satisfied that it was 
in no way contrary to the Catholic religion and the King’s 
authority, he would maintain it in good faith. But the Church 
and the regal power he was sworn to defend, even to the 
renewing of the war. The Flemings now brought the 
favourable opinion of all their bishops and religious superiors 
to support their favourite treaty. Meanwhile, however, some 
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amicable but perfectly blameless letters, written by Don Juan 
to certain of the Spanish officers, fell into the hands of the 
States’ deputies at Brussels, who wrote to him very bluntly on 
the subject. Never had he had to do with such people as 
these deputies, but he replied with calmness that he was far 
from approving the deeds of the mutineers, though he did not 
choose to mix up with them the soldiers who had fought in 
lawful warfare.* As to the Pacification, Don Juan was full of 
scruples on the score of religion, but he hit on an expedient 
which satisfied them. At Marche-en-Faméne, on the 12th 
of February, 1577, the representatives of the country con- 
cluded with the representative of the King a treaty well calcu- 
lated to restore peace to the land, wholesome liberty to the 
people, and wholesome authority to the King. It went by the 
name of the Perpetual Edict, and distinctly ratified the Paci- 
fication of Ghent; but it also bound the States by oath to 
maintain the Catholic religion. The Governor thus thought 
to secure the interests of the Church, while he conceded nearly 
everything else. He gave up, not without much repining, his 
own pet scheme of sending the Spanish troops away down the 
Channel, effecting a descent on England, and freeing the 
captive princess who pined there in a lonely tower. Chival- 
rous plans of this sort were blasted by the breath of those 
high and mighty, but common-place and rugged individuals, 
commonly known as “the States.” They insisted that the 
troops should depart by land, and showed the suspicions 
aroused by former experiences when they stipulated that Don 
Juan was not to be received at Brussels till his pledges had 
been fulfilled, 

A sigh of relief, a cry of joy, went through the land. A 
vista of peace and plenty was opened to the rejoicing Flem- 
ings, now that their deputies had concluded a treaty with the 
Viceroy ;—nay, with the King himself, for Philip actually lost 
no time in ratifying his brother’s edict. But at the door of 
this Paradise stood, with a flaming sword, the patriotic William 
of Orange, warning from its pleasant pastures the people of 
whom he professed to be the friend and father. 

William had been greatly alarmed when he found that there 
was a likelihood of the Deputies coming to terms with the 
new Governor. The Deputies were still anxious to obtain the 
approbation of the Prince ; but when they sent agents to advise 
with him at Middelburg, his reply was that he must consult 
the States of Holland and Zealand. This was too much for 
the hardy Belgians. Freedom was their object, and it was 





* Letter quoted by Gachard, “Cor. de Guill. le Facit.,” iii. 176, note. 
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not their idea of freedom that fifteen provinces should be 
governed by two. They told the Prince that Holland and 
Zealand were represented in the States-General, and must be 
contented with their legitimate amount of influence. They 
also begged that he would cease to break the Pacification by 
making war on such of the Dutch towns as had not yet 
accepted it. Finally, they signed the treaty of Marche with- 
out waiting for William’s consent. 

These were good signs that the Belgians did not intend 
merely to exchange the despotism of Philip for that of 
William. But the Prince had a stronger will, and more of 
serpentine art to back it, than any other man in the Nether- 
lands. Since he could not bully the States into declining the 
negotiation with the Governor, he must cajole them into break- 
ing their engagements: he must spare no calumnies against 
Don Juan, till discord was sown between him and the States. 
The Prince was in every way bound to abide by the decisions 
of the States-General, and to their decisions he had always 
expressed his willingness to defer. All that the States had 
now done, they did with their eyes open, and certainly without 
intimidation, for Don Juan was in their power, not they in 
his ; and their deed was ratified by the rejoicing of exhausted 
Belgium. And then “their good friend and patriot to do 
them service,” as William of Orange was pleased to sign 
himself, not only expressed his strong disapprobation, but set 
systematically to work to undermine the Treaty of Marche. 
He was positive that Don Juan did not mean to keep his 
promises, nor did he hesitate to declare him as bloodthirsty as 
the Duke of Alva, though “younger and more foolish.” 
Certainly Don Juan had exhibited no signs of bloodthirsti- 
ness, and he was keeping his promises with the utmost celerity, 
expediting, even with the advance of his own money, the 
exit of the Spanish troops. Meanwhile he came as far as 
Louvain, where he won all hearts by his pleasing manner and 
handsome face. He mingled in the sports of the burghers, 
and brought down the popinjay with his cross-bow, to the 
great delight of the people, though the exploit seems to Mr. 
Motley a proof of frivolity, and he gravely suggests that 
William of Orange “had no time for painted popinjays.” 
Yet, while Don Juan was at Louvain, he showed much good 
sense, as well as charity, in his efforts to win back Orange to 
his allegiance. Not perceiving that “the pilot who guided 
the bark,” as he called Orange, was actuated by a personal 
as well as a family ambition, he first thought of proposing 
that Count Van Buren should assume his father’s dignities, 
while the father should retire; but he was given to under- 
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stand that this offer ought to have been made several years 
earlier. 

However, he sent Dr. Albert de Leeuw to Middelburg to 
assure the Prince of his good intentions, and to remind him 
that, as the King had accorded the demands of the States, 
there was no further excuse for opposition. If, continued 
the Governor, with forcible logic, the Prince had taken up arms 
to redress the wrongs of the country, it was evident that he had 
no reason for remaining armed now, and he begged him to 
return to the ancient Church, and to help in re-establishing its 
authority in Holland and Zealand. Don Juan even offered 
to grant the Prince an interview, perhaps hoping to fascinate 
him as he had fascinated the burghers of Louvain ; for, as he 
expressed himself to Philip: ‘‘it was no time for stickling at 
points of etiquette, but rather for repairing the ruined state.” 

But William rejected all these proposals, between the in- 
tervals of a heavy dinner and a heavy supper with his com- 
patriot De Leeuw. He was very grateful, he said, and he 
would do his best to keep the peace, but he must consult the 
States of Holland and Zealand. These States were certainly 
very convenient to the Prince, and filled the place of the sleep- 
ing partner, who yet always has to be consulted when a deli- 
cate crisis arises. In fact, Orange had gone too far to be 
recalled, except by a miracle of grace. He had separated 
Holland and Zealand from the other provinces, and made them 
into a little autocracy for himself. He had turned Cal- 
vinist for their sake. He had married a runaway nun, 
while his lawful but most wretched wife still lived. He had 
gone very far wrong, so wrong that the frank and hearty 
invitations of the young soldier with whom he now had to deal 
were not likely to put him right, unless a voice within his 
own conscience should second them. And William’s con- 
science, never so eloquent as his pen, had now become very 
dumb indeed. 

Nevertheless Don Juan, with great good temper, resolved 
to make another attempt. The hated troops being expelled 
at last, he was free to enter Brussels, which he did on the 
happy May-day of 1577, amid the chiming of bells and a 
rain of flowers, and all the quaint gorgeousness of a Flemish 
festival. He was now the acknowledged Governor-General of 
the Netherlands; only William of Orange and his States of 
Holland and Zealand held aloof. However, Don Juan’s first act, 
after consulting with the States-General, was to send a regular 
deputation to treat with Orange at Gertruydenberg, and to 
write him at the same time a courteous and reassuring letter.* 





* See “Cor. Guill]. le Tacit.” vol. iii, p. 290. This letter has not been found. 
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In his instructions to the Duke of Aerschot and the other 
commissioners, Don Juan declared that he wished to act as 
pater patrie, and to put an end to all the discontents and 
troubles which abounded in the Netherlands. He was sorry 
to see that the Perpetual Edict was not yet published in 
Holland and Zealand, “just as if his Majesty had not ratified 
it,’ he added, naively ignoring the real Dutch attitude to- 
wards the King. Also, the Prince of Orange ought not to 
go on making war in Holland, and annoyiny the loyal city of 
Amsterdam.* It is curious to see the victor of Lepanto, the 
terror of the Turks and foremost soldier of the age, employ- 
ing every means to insure peace, while William, the fugitive 
of the Jauche and of Mons, the leader whom pressing affairs 
always detained far from the seat of danger, used every art to 
set the country once more aflame with war. And to that end 
he certainly broke the Pacification of Ghent at every turn, 
while ceaselessly and unreasonably complaining that it was 
not being fulfilled by others. 

The Governor gained nothing by his deputation. As to his 
letter, William wrote an answer to it, which was a master-piece 
of deceit. He was very thankful for so much kindness, and 
would obey his Highness’s commands in everything, more 
especially in all that appertained to preserving the peace; for 
he always placed his private interests under his feet. He was 
very urgent with his Highness to preserve intact the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent. Yet he had just been driven to admit to the 
deputies that he would not be bound by the Pacification him- 
self, on the ridiculous ground that the States had broken it 
by making an accord with the King’s representative. 

Worthy of William’s insincerity and selfishness is the dis- 
ingenuous panegyric which, by dint of eloquent ambiguous 
phrases, tries to gull the reader into thinking him a saint. 
Mr. Motley is very severe on Don Juan for imagining that 
William was to be gained by handsome offers. Yet what 
better could he have done than try to win back by kindness 
the man whom a monarch’s ill-timed harshness had helped 
to drive into temporal and spiritual rebellion? If an act 
is sanctified by a good intention, Don Juan’s conduct in 
this affair is certainly'spotless. But to William his offers did 
not seem handsome. William had put his soul quite out of 
the question, and as for temporal advancement, he thought he 
could advance himself better than any one else could do it for 
him. The restoration of his name, a seat at the State-council, 
the sort of honours he had enjoyed in his youth, seemed poor 
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in comparison with that royal authority which he meant to 
have in substance, if not in name. William’s ambition was 
none the less absorbing and persevering because it was of the 
cold sort which cares but little for the trappings of grandeur. 
By this time Don Juan had begun to perceive what sort of 
a man his rival really was. At first, each had mistaken the 
other’s character. William thought the new Governor as de- 
ceitful as himself, Don Juan looked on William as an injured 
man, who would leave crime if his wrongs were redressed ; 
now he saw that he would never swerve in his course till 
he had wrested the whole country from the King who had 
injured him. Nothing could stay that course but to meet him 
with the sword. The Governor had offered peace, not once, 
but twice, and always with sincerity ; and twice the Prince 
had rejected it. The States, too, seeing the Governor in their 
power, and poisoned against him by the ceaseless suggestions 
of Orange, became as insolent as half-bred people generally 
are when their demands have been granted. Perhaps Don 
Juan remembered that insolence was a Flemish tradition. 
Had not his great-grandmother Mary, with her hair dis- 
hevelled, and the proud Plantagenet blood mantling in her 
face, pleaded in vain in the open market-place at Ghent for 
the lives of her ambassadors? Had not his grandfather 
Philip been taken from the paternal roof, and brought up in 
tutelage by these States? ‘The descendant of Mary and of 
Philip regarded the nation with extreme dislike ; he could not 
bear their drunken habits, nor the want of honour among 
their nobles. Nevertheless, amid all his troubles, and though 
he clearly perceived that Orange was the sole cause of them, 
Don Juan never fora moment contemplated a recourse to that 
weapon which other viceroys did not scruple to use against a 
man who had become a public pest; he never thought of 
having Orange assassinated. The impartial archivist of Bel- 
gium, M. Gachard, distinctly states that throughout his 
researches among Don Juan’s letters he has never found the 
most distant allusion to such a course, though such allusions 
occur too frequently in the correspondence of Philip with 
Alva, Requesens, and Parma.* We are sorry to say that Mr. 
Motley has evaded doing justice to Don Juan in this matter. 
He avoids stating that Don Juan wished to assassinate 
Orange, but he implies it, for implication does not demand 
the proofs which are required by a statement. Thus, 
speaking of Parma, he observes that “he felt, as all former 
governor-generals had felt,”’ that to get rid of Orange was the 
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only way of ending the war; and he makes much of a phrase 
in one of Escovedo’s letters, where he says he wishes for the 
“ finishing of Orange ”—acabar a Oranges,—which might mean 
many things besides his murder. And as Mr. Motley often 
expresses his reliance on M. Gachard’s high authority, it was 
hardly fair to pass without notice, but with an implied con- 
tradiction, his testimony in favour of Don Juan of Austria. 
Perhaps it was in the same spirit that Mr. Motley, while 
quoting, almost verbatim, Strada’s account of Don Juan’s 
boyhood and youth, entirely omits the passages in which his 
remarkable virtues are recorded by the Jesuit father.* 

No course but war was left to the Governor, though 
only a sense of necessity led him to recommend it to 
the King. Philip, however, was in no hurry to take the 
recommendation. He who had sent Alva to exterminate 
half the Netherlands and pauperize the other half, was now 
solicitous about the possible “ruin of those states.” The 
solicitude was due partly to a tardy and ill-timed prudence, 
partly to the fact that Philip was reading letters which his 
brother never intended for his eye. He knew that that 
English enterprise, that hobby-horse to which the young 
crusader was so fondly attached, was in the wind still. There 
was nothing very ridiculous or blamable about the enterprise 
itself. Pope Gregory XIII. approved it highly, as the best 
means of re-establishing the Catholic religion in England ; 
and to do this, and to liberate the captive queen, was Don 
Juan’s grand object in life. He had told Philip expressly 
that he did not want the crown for himself.+ His secretary, 
Escovedo, certainly wanted it for him, but the poor old 
secretary far outstripped his master in ambition; and when 
he poured out his heart to his friend Antonio Perez, Perez 
was careful to expose to the King the whole of Escovedo’s 
meaning, besides much that he never did mean. Philip had 
long wearied of the reiteration with which his brother returned 
to the necessity of conquering England ; but Perez persuaded 
him that something more was intended, that Don Juan aimed 
at the crown of Spain itself, to which England was only a 
stepping-stone. Philip lent an ear to the diabolical suggestion. 
He had always shown towards his brother a good-nature and 
forbearance which he never displayed even to the hard- 
working Margaret of Parma. But he grew more suspicious 
as he grew older, and he was daily put to torture by the 
gout. Under these circumstances, and with the interpretations 
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of Perez, the vehement expressions in Don Juan’s letters, 
which amuse a modern reader, increased his alarms almost 
into certainty. He had read his brother’s lamentations over 
the departure by land of the troops with which he thought so 
easily to have conquered “our rainy isles,” and was very 
unwilling to send them back again, however much they might 
be wanted. Meanwhile, matters were again coming to a 
crisis in the unhappy Netherlands, thanks to the skilful 
management of William the Silent. The Governor was per- 
suaded partly by the behaviour of the States’ Deputies, 
partly by the suggestions of the treacherous Aerschot and 
the discovery of numerous plots for his capture set on 
foot by Orange, that he should be made a prisoner if he 
remained in Brussels; and Aerschot assured him that he 
would be forced to sign every paper which was laid before 
him. Resolved at least to preserve his liberty, Don Juan, in 
July, 1577, seized the fortress of Namur, where he established 
his head-quarters. ‘This action, as Mr. Motley says, “ was 
throwing down the gauntlet”; it was also abandoning 
Brussels to the enemy ; but Don Juan was in such a position 
that it was almost impossible for him to act prudently. 
Pitfalls had been dug on every side by Orange, who was the 
most dangerous and hateful enemy he had ever encountered ; 
more dangerous than Ali, Selim's Capitan-Pasha, who had 
some spark of chivalry; more hateful than Ochiali, the 
corsair-king, who was at least a man of valour. Don Juan 
could cope with a foe whose weapons were generalship and 
courage; he was incapable of parrying the refined frauds of 
Orange. Then his zeal for the Catholic Church gave Orange 
a handle against him, and frightened the half-hearted. Early 
in June he had commanded that the Canons of Trent, pub- 
lished in his sister’s time, should be more strictly obeyed. 
This was no breach of the Treaty of Marche, by which the 
States had of their own free will sworn to maintain the 
Catholic religion; and the Catholic religion was certainly 
inseparable from the decrees of the last icumenical Council. 
Perhaps, however, it was not altogether prudent to sign the 
death-warrant of an heretical preacher, a tailor by trade, 
who at this very time was tried by the Court of Mechlin. It 
might have been wiser to prevent his instructing his fellow- 
citizens in other matters than the shaping of cloth, without 
cutting off his head. Of course Orange drew no smali 
advantage from this affair, though it must be remembered 
that the case had not been brought before the Inquisition, 
which the Perpetual Edict formally abolished. 

From Namur Don Juan sent envoys to the refractory 
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States,—M. de Grobbendonck, whom, with much good taste, 
he softens into Grovendon, and M. Rassenghem. He warned 
the States against the designs of Holland and Zealand ; blamed 
the Prince of Orange, and demanded that he should fulfil the 
Pacification of Ghent. That unfortunate treaty was absolutely 
torn to pieces. But Orange seems to have thought that, as he 
was instrumental in making it, he might break it at his leisure, 
though no one else was to have a like privilege. Meanwhile 
Don Juan tried to garrison Antwerp citadel and other 
fortresses with the German troops, who remained in the 
country because the States had not yet paid them off. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Motley, this was very wrong. He seems to 
think that Don Juan was bound to let himself be immolated by 
William when and how William would. Indeed, at this point he 
brings against Don Juan the most violent charges, based on 
his efforts to secure the country from being torn out of Philip’s 
hands without inaugurating open warfare. He accuses him of 
violating the Ghent treaty ; we point to facts, and ask how? 
He accuses him of trying to secure Antwerp citadel by a 
“base stratagem,” which consisted of an endeavour to garrison 
it with troops who would faithfully hold it for the King. The 
base stratagem was on the part of the so-called patriots, when 
they bribed whole companies who ate the King’s salt to betray 
the citadel into their hands. The whole of this passage is 
mere diatribe. 

We do not deny that Don Juan was sometimes imprudent, 
but his situation was one of extraordinary difficulty. At this 
juncture Philip left him for three months and a half without 
letters and without money. He could not persuade the 
Netherlanders to keep the peace, neither could he persuade 
the King to make war, though he exerted all his eloquence to 
that effect. He had told the King that the Netherlanders 
were selling their souls to William, and that William wanted to 
drink his sovereign’s blood, but Philip remained unmoved. He 
had suggested that the Emperor, their father, would never have 
sat down under so much dishonour. He had reminded him 
of what the public and the historians would think—evidently 
foreseeing Mr. Motley ; but Philip was callous still. Aban- 
doned by the king, teased by the States, outwitted by Wil- 
liam, Don Juan lost his head, and sometimes his temper also. 
Now, he addressed the States’ envoys in the haughty tone of a 
prince towards rebels ; now pathetically declared the innocence 
of his intentions, and complained of the calumuies of Orange. 
And Orange was on his track still. The state of tutelage to 
which that extraordinary and unscrupulous politician had re- 
duced the States, was best illustrated by the fact that in Sep- 
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tember, 1577, they invited him to Brussels, and he arrived there 
just as they had concluded a new agreement with the Governor 
on the basis of further concessions on his part. Already the 
people were celebrating this fresh attempt at peace, when the 
runaway Mars of Holland appeared on the scene and contrived, 
by adding yet more intolerable conditions, to make Don Juan 
reject the treaty altogether. The Governor himself was glad 
that there must at last be an end of this fruitless scribbling 
and bickering, but his mortification at William’s entry into 
Brussels was boundless. ‘‘ God alone knows how much it 
grieves me that such a thing should happen in my time,” he 
wrote to Philip. But at this the darkest and most intolerable 
moment a ray of hope dawned. He learned that Philip had 
ordered the Viceroy of Milan to send the Spanish troops back 
to the Netherlands. He now wrote a last letter to the States, 
offering them an ultimatum before he let the war loose on 
them again, and withdrew to Luxemburg in October; the 
States wrote a last letter to him with the object of averting 
the danger, but the Prince of Orange prevented its being 
sent. 

Nevertheless, the Flemish nobles soon wearied of the dicta- 
torship of William. Aerschot, who had betrayed everybody 
in turn, and had fled from Namur Castle on a horse without 
a saddle, succeeded in bringing the Archduke Matthias to the 
Netherlands, hoping thereby to shelve both the rival princes. 
Both were dismayed when this new bombshell was flung into 
the arena; but Orange, with his usual acumen, contrived to 
take complete possession of the Archduke, whose want of 
character he at once perceived. It is difficult to be grieved at 
the inconveniences to which Aerschot was exposed about the 
same time by the revolutionists, Imbize and Ryhove, at 
Ghent. Ryhove had gone to Antwerp to consult Orange about 
his plan of turning Aerschot and his friends out of the govern- 
ment of Ghent; and Orange characteristically evaded ex- 
pressing either consent or disapprobation, hoping to benefit 
by the attempt if it succeeded, while he could disown it if it 
failed. It was the beginning of a series of anti-Catholic 
revolutions in Flanders, and thus advantageous to the prince, 
——— he let Aerschot escape with nothing more than a 
right. 

in December, 1577, the States-General declared Don Juan 
of Austria, to be no longer Stadholder; in January, 1578, 
they admitted Matthias to that dignity. It looked well for their 
affairs that Queen Elizabeth now lent them a small subsidy. 
It was true that she had recently assured Don Juan that if 
she moved in Netherland matters it would be to aid the king ; 
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but then she had also expressed herself to Orange in a different 
sense. Even now her aid was of a shabby sort, but she did 
well to be cautious, for pride was about to havea fall. In 
1577 Brussels had been kept gay by the receptions of three 
different rival princes; and as poultry and confectionary 
abounded on each occasion, the people were happy. But in 
January, 1578, Brussels was shivering with rage and terror 
on account of the tremendous defeat inflicted by Don Juan 
on the States’ troops at Gembloux. William of Orange had 
succeeded in bringing the scourge of war on his country once 
more ; and that being the case, he naturally saw fit to retire 
to Antwerp when the sound of his enemy’s guns was heard 
near Brussels, as did also my lords the deputies, and the 
valiant Matthias, who had only just been declared by a guild 
of rhetoric to be “as brave as Julius Cesar.” It is needless 
to say that neither he nor Orange had risked their valuable 
lives on the field of Gembloux. 

The circumstance of William’s retreat to Antwerp is not 
mentioned by Mr. Motley, though he might at least have 
devoted to it the space which he occupies with blaming the 
Pope for making the Netherland war a crusade, and with 
mistaking a plenary indulgence for “ full absolution for crimes 
committed during a lifetime.”’* For the carnage of Gembloux 
he considers the “Catholic magnates” of Belgium alone 
to be responsible; laying no guilt on the man who had 
brought so many Flemings to the shambles, and left them to 
be slaughtered, while he secured his own safety and that of 
the puppet Matthias. The victims themselves remained in- 
fatuated ; and the tone now taken up by the King and the 
Viceroy, who were weary of offering peace, and were beginning 
to demand the restoration of the Placards and other machi- 
nery of the Emperor’s time, did not soften the obstinacy of 
the States. The Catholic nobles were still uneasy under the 
domination of Orange, the more so because heresy was spring- 
ing up from a hundred hiding-places, and eloquent tinkers 
and tailors were again sounding their discordant trumpets in 
the Catholic cities of Flanders. Unfortunately, the antidote 
with which the nobles hoped to check William’s poison was 
the Duke of Alengon and Anjou, late a leader of Huguenots, 
and the impersonation of every vice. It was William himself 
who had first thought of adding Anjou to the elements of the 
“ Netherland chaos,” and when his advent was hastened by 
William’s enemies he knew how to turn it to his own advan- 
tage. And here Mr. Motley makes an apology for William’s 
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tortuous politics, on the ground that they were serving “an 
honest purpose.” Queen Elizabeth, however, was very indig- 
pant at her lover’s invasion of the Netherlands, which she 
would rather see Spanish than French; but as they were also 
invaded by Duke Casimir, who brought 12,000 Germans to 
the aid of the States, and partly overrun by the armies of 
Philip II., it seemed likely that there would soon be no 
Netherlanders left to be subjects to any one. A large portion 
of the country had been gained by Don Juan after the Battle 
of Gembloux, so large a portion, indeed, that the States once 
more tried to negotiate with him in August, through the 
medium of Sir Francis Walsingham and Lord Cobham, who 
explained away Elizabeth’s aid to the States as best they 
could in a medley of French, Italian, and Spanish. Their 
terms, however, were ridiculous, and necessarily rejected. At the 
same time Orange himself was perplexed by the hornet’s nests 
of quarrelling Dissenters which he had brought about his ears. 

Matters were in this condition when Don Juan of Austria 
died in September, 1578, and was succeeded by Alexander 
of Parma, Margaret’s son, who had helped to win the Battle 
of Gembloux. In a country overrun with armies, his game 
must necessarily be in great part war, and no one could 
play at that game better than Alexander Farnese. But his 
réle was not to be war alone. He gathered the fruits of 
his predecessor’s constancy. Throughout the toil and trouble 
of Don Juan’s reign, he had held fast to the duty he owed to 
the Church. In face of the virulent attacks of Dutch apostates, 
and the half-timid, half-blustering Liberalism of frightened 
Belgians, he continually and resolutely refused to offer upon the 
altar of confusion the interests of the Catholic religion; lest 
the Treaty of Ghent should in any way work against them, he 
bound the States by oath to maintain them; and though the 
States broke their oath, they could never shake his resolution. 
They sent embassy after embassy to assault this fortress, 
never foreseeing that the constancy of the young Christian 
soldier, whose rule they had rejected, was the foundation on 
which the future Catholicism of Belgium was to rest. Had 
the Governor yielded, a crowd of preachers would at once 
have been let loose on the southern and more Catholic pro- 
vinces ; and then, abandoned by the Spanish government, not 
knowing where to look for support, these would probably have 
been gathered within the cold arms of the octopus of Holland. 
The best that could happen would have been that they should 
fall into the hands of France, and sever themselves from all 
Flemish connections. But, as it was, they saw the represen- 
tative of Spain in the light of champion of the Church, a 
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position which his successor necessarily inherited. The Wal- 
loon provinces, therefore, knew where to turn when they 
wearied of the calm insolence of Orange and the northern 
States. They turned to the Prince of Parma, as to one who 
was bound to defend both them and their Catholicity ; and 
their reconciliation harbingered that of the rest of Belgium. 
The firmness of Don Juan had kept in that “ half-drowned 
land” a rock standing, which imaged forth the rock of S. Peter, 
and to which those who retained a love for religion might 
have recourse. The Walloon provinces sent their deputies to 
conclude an accord with Parma in his camp before Maestricht, 
and as he guaranteed their political privileges, the arrange- 
ment gave mutual satisfaction. 

William of Orange saw, with great displeasure, a part of the 
coming republic lopped off, just as matters were nearly ripe for 
a general renunciation of Philip’s sovereignty. William still re- 
fused the outward signs of the supreme dignity, though he had 
in so many instances rejected offices only to accept them after- 
wards, that the nature of his refusal was probably understood. 
For the present he made use of the Duke of Anjou. On the other 
hand, Philip solemnly declared him an outlaw, and set a price 
on his head. Orange thought he could now afford to laugh at 
the thunders of the Escurial, but the attempt he made to jus- 
tify his whole career at Philip’s expense was rather a lame 
one. He could speak with truth of his own loyalty in early 
life, of Philip’s tyranny and want of faith ; but he injured his 
own cause by falling into violent declamation, and accusing 
Philip of such fabulous crimes as the murder of his wife 
Isabella, with which even Mr. Motley forbears to charge the 
King. The apology was altogether a mistake, as it took 
away William’s character for tranquillity, and gave some colour 
to the assertion of Don Juan, that William “ would like to 
drink his Majesty’s blood.” At least, he had the satisfaction 
of taking away his Majesty’s coronet as Count of Holland. 
On the 26th of July, 1581, all the provinces except the 
Walloon solemnly proclaimed that Philip had forfeited his 
sovereignty over them by his abuse of power, thus startling 
Europe with a doctrine which Europe did not speedily forget. 
The loss of a King, however, was still felt as causing a vacuum, 
which the Duke of Anjou was called on to fill up. But here, 
for the first time in his life, Orange mistook his man. Anjou 
was by no means the stuff of which a Matthias was made. 
He had both much more character and a much worse character 
than the Archduke, who vanished simultaneously with Philip’s 
sovereignty, as much stricken in purse as if he had been a 
lawful Governor of the Netherlanders. Mr. Motley has cer- 
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tainly drawn Anjou’s character with great accuracy. He was 
a young man of mediocre talents, but with too good an 
opinion of them to let Orange tie him up in leading-strings. 
He grew the more restive because Orange accepted the count- 
ship of Holland, after his recovery from the wound inflicted 
by Jaureguy. The new Count of Holland was evidently over- 
shadowing the new Duke of Brabant, and Anjou sought to 
leap into the sunshine of fame by his ridiculous attempt to 
seize Antwerp on the 17th of January, 1583. This action 
opened the eyes of William; for he who was so full of sus- 
picions, he who had distrusted the cordial overtures of Don 
Juan, had placed implicit confidence in the venomous “ Son of 
France.” Even after the attempt on Antwerp, he tried to 
patch up the broken friendship of Anjou and the States, and 
it is undeniable that he refused to step into his place. 
Whether this refusal would have resembled many another nolo 
episcopart of William’s had he lived, or whether he really 
dreaded a conjunction of France and Spain against the Nether- 
lands when he should be Duke of Brabant and Sovereign- 
General, or whether he dreaded the unruly nature of the 
States, who gave him as much trouble about subsidies as they 
had given their other lords and masters, will never be known. 
A riot was excited against him in Antwerp, and he retired to 
Delft, the hazy calm canals of which peaceful town, embowered 
with lindens, were to mirror the last acts of his troubled 
drama. Anjou’s thin-spun intrigue, one end of which extended 
to the waters of Delft, and the other to Farnese’s camp, 
was cut short in June, 1584, by his death at Chateau Thierry, 
under very extraordinary circumstances. On that day month 
he was followed to the grave by his ally and patron, through 
the instrumentality of the very man who brought the news of 
his death to Delft. 

Few points of history are more painful than the assassina- 
tion of Orange by Balthazar Gérard. The years during which 
he premeditated the crime, his cunning preparations, and his 
heroic endurance of torture and death, almost seem to indicate 
@ monomania, and he certainly went to his work in a lofty frame 
of mind. But the affair is not much to the credit of Philip, of 
Parma, and of other personages in high places who either 
“ages the way for the deed, or directly encouraged it. 

Je do not know how much reliance can be placed on the con- 
fession made by Balthazar himself in his torments, and, in 
which he stated that one Jesuit father approved, while another 
discouraged, the project. It is certain, however, that a Fran- 
ciscan, named Ghery, preached a panegyric on “ The glorious 
martyrdom of Balthazar Gérard.” The common practice of 
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the time, and the fact that William had been warned of his 
outluwry by the solemn ban, may go some way to excuse the 
Franciscan’s misspent enthusiasm, and the satisfaction of 
Philip and Parma at Gérard’s deed ; but no great or honour- 
able soul could or would ever approve underhand methods of 
administering justice. It was more than a little characteristic 
of Philip, that he should offer a high reward for the assassina- 
tion of Orange, and haggle about the price when the deed was 
done. The Gérard family had some difficulty in obtaining the 
emoluments of their relative’s self-sacrifice, and, as Philip 
could not afford to pay them in money, they were finally grati- 
fied with certain of William’s estates, together with patents 
of nobility. 

The death of Orange had not, perhaps, such immense effects 
as might have been supposed. His life-work was already 
done. He had separated Holland and Zealand and five other 
provinces from the Spanish monarchy for ever, and established 
his own family at their head; and it is uot likely, had he 
lived, that he would have been able to prevent the reunion of 
the Southern Netherlands with Spain. He might have averted 
the conquest of Antwerp by Parma in 1585; but the recon- 
ciliation of the Walloon provinces, which took place before his 
death, the Catholic spirit abroad in Belgium, and the amazing 
genius of Alexander Farnese, were all calculated to bring 
about areturn of the South to its allegiance. Still, William 
was the only clever man in Holland at the time of his death, 
and blunders were rife enough among the Dutch until his son 
began to show that he had inherited his genius. As a poli- 
tician, William was unsurpassed, and he also projected before 
its time that system of universal toleration which we sce 
exemplified in the myriad conventicles of our own land. The 
fruits of his talents and his ambition were and are plentifully 
visible. But for them the whole country would have been 
reconciled during the regency of Don Juan of Austria. But 
for them we should not now see Holland erected into a sepa- 
rate kingdom, and ruled by the descendants of William the 
Silent. One work which was done in William’s time is, 
we believe, being slowly undone. In the sixteenth century, 
Holland became almost universally Calvinist; in the nine- 
teenth, more than a third of its inhabitants are Catholic, and 
the hierarchy has been restored.* We may hope that at a 
future day Hoiland will return to that condition to which it 
would have been restored earlier, had not William the Silent 
frustrated the Peace of Ghent. 


_ * Dutch Census of 1870 :—Reformed Church, 2,074,734 ; Roman Catho- 
lics, 1,313,052. 
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Art. V.—ISLAM. 


1. The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed, translated from 
the Arabic by Grorez SaLe,—originally published in 1734. 


2. On the Relation of Islam to the Gospel (Ceber das Verhiltniss des Islam 
zum Evangelium). By Dr. J. A. Moenter. 1830. 


3. Mohammed and Mohammedanism. Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, in February and March, 1874. By R. 
Bosworth Smita, M.A. Second Edition. London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 1876. 


SLAM is the creed of a hundred and fifty millions of our 
fellow-men scattered from the Chinese Empire and the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago to the shores of the Atlantic. 
More than twelve and a half centuries have passed since Mo- 
hammed told his wife Khadiyah of his early visions, and yet 
Mohammedanism seems to have lost none of its power to bind 
nations together in obedience to one law, and in reverence for 
one common sanctuary. After Christianity, it is the most 
powerful and the most active of the religions of the world, and, 
alone of all non-Christian creeds, it still sends out its missionaries 
to grapple with paganism and to cast down the fetish gods of 
Africa as Mohammed threw down the idols of Mecca. What, 
then, is Islam? What is its origin, its nature, the source of its 
influence? All these are questions upon which men in general 
are profoundly ignorant—all the more ignorant, because they 
believe that they have brief and ready answers tothem. If 
we are to understand the history of the nations of the Mediter- 
ranean, or even the events that are passing before our eyes, we 
must know something of Islam, and if we are really to learn 
anything of it, we must not approach it in that spirit which 
looks only for evils and defects. We must seek too to know 
what is good and true in its teachings, for Islam is no exception 
to the rule, that there are few errors which do not contain 
some truth. We do not for a moment mean that Catholics 
should approach the study of Islam from that modern stand- 
point which looks with indifference upon erroneous doc- 
trine, and takes up the false keynote of Pope’s “ Universal 
Hymn” :— 
“ Father of all by every age, in every clime adored 
By priest, by prophet and by sage—Jehovah, Jove and Lord.” 


No Catholic can have any leaning towards this tolerant literary 
recognition of false religions, this pseudo-science which tells us 
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that “the Christian religion, while beyond question the highest 
of all, takes a place not distinct from, but among all religions 
past or present,” that “its relation to them is not that they are 
earthborn, while it alone is divine, but it is the relation of one 
member of a family to other members who are all brothers.’”’* 
Our position is utterly opposed to this. Standing on the firm 
ground of Catholic truth, we endeavour to ascertain how far 
from or how near to us are those who are still struggling in the 
sea of error, what it is they hold in common with us, how their 
creed has been built up—and while we do not close our eyes to 
what is evil in it, we seek to find also what it possesses that is 
good. This is the spirit in which we take up the Koran to in- 
vestigate the creed of Islam. 

With the Koran we would point out to our readers two other 
books which have an important bearing on the study of Islam. 
The first is Moehler’s essay upon the relation of Islam to the 
Gospel. It was published in Germany in 1830, when Navarino, 
Diebitch’s march over the Balkans, the peace of Adrianople, 
and the establishment of the kingdom of Greece, had rivetted 
men’s attention upon the East, and led many to believe that the 
Ottoman Empire was in its death-throes. The essay has never 
appeared in England, but a translation of it into English was pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1847. The second book is Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s lectures on Mohammed and Mohammedanism. It is, 
we believe, the best book upon the subject in the English 
language. Its standpoint is very different from ours, and con- 
sequently there is much in it with which we wholly disagree. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith is a disciple of Professor Max Miller, in 
the so-called “science of religion,” and we must differ widely 
from the views of a writer who tells us in his first page that in 
the pursuit of truth the chase is always worth more than the 
game, and the process itself more than the result. He has a 
genuine admiration for Mohammed, an admiration in some de- 
gree extended to his system. He tries to write of it, “ with 
something akin to sympathy and friendliness.” But the merit 
of his book is that, apart from his personal views, he gives the 
materials for acquiring a sound general knowledge of Moham- 
medanism, a knowledge which may be made the basis of sub- 
sequent study without having to fear that there will be much to 
unlearn. The book is eminently an honest one, and is pleasant 
reading, without being shallow or superficial, and this is much 
to say of a work on a subject on which so many dishonest and 
prejudiced, and so many weary, unreadable books have been 
written. 





* Clodd’s “Childhood of Religions” (1875), p. 246. 
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. We shall best understand what Islam is if we consider it in 
connection with its gradual development in its founder’s life- 
time. We need not, however, follow in detail the life of 
Mohammed. It will be sufficient to mark its chief epochs, and 
to endeavour to gather from his deeds and words a just idea of 
his character, a character which has been the subject of equally 
unbounded and unmerited panegyric and reviling. Mohammed 
was born at Mecca in the year 570. For the first forty years of 
his life he was a pagan, dwelling in a pagan city and a pagan 
land. Mecca, where he was brought up by his uncle Abu Taleb, 
was already a great centre of pilgrimage. For the tribes of 
Arabia it was a sacred place. In its midst stood the Caaba, a 
small square house, that old traditions connected with the history 
of Abraham and Ismael, and, even going further back, pointed 
out as the site of man’s first dwelling upon earth after his ex- 
pulsion from Paradise. In an angle of its walls was placed the 
famous black stone which was said to have been sent down from 
heaven; this, doubtless, in one sense was true, for travellers 
tell us that it looks very like an aérolite. Around the Caaba 
were ranged three hundred and sixty idols, some of them rough 
upright stones, others shaped into figures of men and women, 
and besides these every house had its own private idol, saluted 
by its owner with prayer at daybreak and sunset. A city of 
idols, Mecca depended upon idol worship for its very existence. 
It stands in a barren hollow of the hills; even its wells are 
brackish, and food and water have to be brought into it for the 
subsistence of its people. The city now depends wholly for its 
wealth and its markets upon the pilgrimage to the Caaba, and 
the same was true of it before the name of Mohammed was 
ever heard within its walls. The idolatry that reigned at 
Mecca prevailed throughout Arabia, although there were many 
Jews and Christians among the Arabs, and even some of the 
chiefs of tribes had embraced one or other of these religions. 
Many of the Christians, however, could lay little claim to 
orthodoxy. A host of sects and heresies had taken deep root 
amongthem. Some of these, like the semi-Gnosticism of Ebion, 
were flourishing in their native soil; others, such as Nesto- 
rianism and Eutychianism, had been introduced from Sygria. 
But for the most part the Arabs were pagans. Nor was idol- 
worship their only vice. They practised unrestricted polygamy ; 
their boys were all reared up to be added to the fighting strength 
of the tribe; but of the girls, year after year, large numbers 
were buried alive, one of their proverbs declaring that “ to send 
women before to the other world was a benefit” ; another, that 
“the best son-in-law was the grave.”* Their blood-feuds were 


* Bosworth Smith, p. 97. 
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of frequent occurrence, and were handed down from father to 
son, so that there was no tribe which had not its hereditary foes, 
whowere to be cut off, as opportunity might offer, by open violence 
or by secret treachery. But, beside their great vices, they had 
many excellent natural qualities. They were true to the ties of 
kindred and to their pledged word ; they practised a patriarchal 
hospitality, and gave freely of all they had to whoever could 
claim the right of kinsman or of friend. They were brave in 
battle, and among their hills and deserts they had defied Assy- 
rian and Egyptian, Roman and Byzantine, to reduce them to 
subjection. They boasted that their turbans were to them as 
diadems, that the tent was their home, the sword their only 
rampart, their law the traditional songs of their poets. 
Mohammed, though a member of the Kuraish, the chief tribe 
of Mecca, was the son of a poor man, nor was his uncle and 
guardian a wealthy one. He received but little education 
except what he himself could gather from those around him, 
He was evidently a man of a most powerful mind, quick-witted, 
earnest, anxious to think out and find an answer to the pro- 
blems which the sights and scenes among which he grew up 
suggested to him. Mecca, the great city of Arabian idolatry, 
was not the only field of observation open to him. There is 
reason to believe that as a young man he more than once accom- 
panied Abu Taleb in the caravan which went northward from 
Mecca to the markets of Jerusalem, the great Christian city of 
the east.* The fire and sword of Chosroes had not yet swept 
over it, and it still could boast all the wealth that Constantine, 
Helena, Eudoxia and Justinian, had lavished upon it. Its 
three hundred monasteries, its churches, its great basilicas 
glittering with rare marbles, bright mosaics and precious metals, 
and crowded with the pilgrims of the East and West, must have 
presented a striking spectacle to the thoughtful Arab, who, 
now an unknown camel-driver, entered the gates that before 
another fifty years had passed were to be thrown open to a 
conquering army fighting in his name. In Jerusalem he saw 
Christianity displaying itself in all the glory of its triumph 
over Judaism, the monument of whose downfall he could see in 
the great piateau strewn with the blackened stones that had 
once been the site of the Temple. But in Jerusalem, as in 
Arabia (though to a far less deyree), he saw Christianity split 
into sects, for the whole East had become a hotbed of philoso- 
phic heresies, and Monothelites and Monophysites, Nestorians 





* Mohammed's trading journeys to Palestine are mentioned by Theo- 
hanes (A.C. 671), Cedrenus, and Glycas. A fragment of a Greek life of 

ohammed published by the Abbé Migne (“Cursus Patrologiss, Series 
Graca,” tom. 158, col. 1078), expressly states that he visited Jerusalem. 
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and Eutychians, were confounding and explaining away the 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation. It was no 
wonder that this untaught Arab, when at length he sought to 
learn what Christianity was, wholly misconceived its cardinal 
doctrines, and when he rebelled against the polytheism and 
idolatry of his native land, felt no call to the faith that he had 
misunderstood. The disputes that he had heard all around him 
as to the nature of God and of Jesus Christ, led him to seek to 
form independently and for himself an idea of what Christ had 
taught, rather than to ask of any living authority what was the 
Christian doctrine. It seems sufficiently clear that most of the 
Christians with whom he was in close relation were Nesto- 
rians.* From Jew and Christian he gathered a knowledge of 
the Old and New Testament, which, imperfect as it was, must 
be regarded as wonderful when we consider that all his know- 
ledge was indirect, and that the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
Greek Gospels were sealed books to him. Against the paganism 
of his fellow-countrymen his whole soul revolted. He felt that 
thcir idol-gods “ could never create a single fly, even were they 
all assembled for the purpose, nor could they recover anything 
that a fly took from them; weak was the petitioner and the peti- 
tioned.”’+ But it was not until he was a man of forty years that 


he finally broke with his idolatrous countrymen. He had then, 
by his marriage with the wealthy Khadiyah, become one of 
the chief men of Mecca. He had been always a man of few 
words, but grown into middle age, the matured time of the 


Mezzo cammin della nostra vita, 


he had become more silent and thoughtful. As a boy, he had 
been weakly and subject to fits or brief trances. These now 
came upon him again, and with them began the period of his 
visions. One day he came pale and trembling to Khadiyah. 
He had risen from a trance, in which, he said, he had been 
visited by the angel Gabriel, first of the messengers of God, in 
human form, displaying a silver roll : — 


“ Read,” said the angel. “I cannot read,” said Mohammed. The injunc- 
tion and the answer were twice repeated. “ Read,” at last said the angel, 
“in the name of the Lord, who created all things beside Himself ; who cre- 
ated man out of a clot of blood; read in the name of the Most High, who 
taught with the pen; who taught man that which he never knew.” Upon 
this, Mohammed felt the heavenly inspiration, and read, as he believed, the 





* Of all Oriental heresies Nestorianism seems to have possessed more 
vitality. Nestorius was condemned at Ephesus in 431, but his disciples are 
still numerous in the East, and in Mohammed’s days they must have been a 
powerful body. Probably he mistook Nestorianism for Christianity, 

+ Koran, Sura xxii. 
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decrees of God, which he afterwards promulgated in the Koran. Then came 
the announcement, “O, Mohammed, of a truth thou art the prophet of God, 
and I am His angel Gabriel.” * 


Khadiyah, without a moment’s hesitation, accepted the reality 
of the vision. ‘‘ Fear not,” she said, “for thou bringest joyful 
tidings. I will henceforth regard thee as a prophet of our na- 
tion. Rejoice! God will not suffer thee to fall to shame. 
Hast thou not been loving to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy neigh- 
bours, charitable to the poor, faithful to thy word, and ever a 
defender of the truth?” Islam had made its first convert. 

Mohammed’s visions continued to the end of his life. Long 
and loud have been the disputes as to what is to be thought of 
them, and various have been the judgments given by various 
men. “ Revelations direct from heaven,” say the Muslim 
commentators. ‘ Delusions from the devil, or actually pos- 
session,” more than one Christian writer has replied. Others 
have been content to treat them as self-delusions; others, again, 
as deliberate inventions. We know they were not from heaven ; 
there is so much that is good in them, that one must hesitate 
to set them down as delusions from hell; and that they were 
not deliberate fabrications Mohammed’s whole life and conduct 
forces us to believe. 


“How can it be imagined,” asks Moehler, “that a religious fire (though 
it be a wild religious fire) could proceed from him, which set on fire the whole 
of Asia in an astonishingly short period of time, unless the inflammatory 
matter had been existing in him? Many millions of men nourish out of the 
Koran an estimable, rciigious and moral life ; and let it not be thought that 
these draw from an empty fountain. Should we, therefore, take it for 
granted that Mohammed was actuated merely by ambition and other low 
passions, we propose a kind of explanation that explains nothing, a cause that 
has no relation to its effects. In short, we are not able to give any sufficient 
causal connection of the phenomena.” t 


Were we asked for a theory of Mohammed’s revelations, we 
should, confessing the extreme difficulty of the subject, reply 
with a certain reserve, that they were probably the impressions 
of a powerful and excitable mind, joined to a bodily tempera- 
ment extremely likely to make the man liable to believe that 
at times his own thoughts and reasonings, good or bad, came 
from without, or were directly inspired. His revelations during 
a course of twenty-three years (610-632) form the hundred and 
fourteen suras or chapters of the Koran. They stand as they 
were arranged by Abu Bakr after the prophet’s death, when he 
had them copied from the tablets, the parchments, and even 


* Bosworth Smith, p- 115. 
+ Moehler, “ Relation of Islam to the Gospel,” p. 23. 
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the blade-bones and oyster-shells on which the companions of 
Mohammed had taken them down from his lips. Some of them 
were preserved in a still more precarious way, being borne in 
the memories of those who first heard them, and by them re- 
peated to Abu Bakr. They stand now not in the order in which 
they were delivered, but in an arrangement which generally 
places the longer chapters first, and the shorter at the end. 
The short chapters are really among the earliest in point of 
time, the longer being nearly all of later date than the Hijrah. 
These long chapters are many of them composed of passages 
derived from the Scriptures and the apocryphal gospels. Others 
are reasonings and arguments on various subjects, and called 
forth by various occasions; but all are treated by Mohammed 
as revelations, in all he speaks as a prophet or divinely-inspired 
teacher. The very habits of his people would lead him readily 
enough to assume this position as soon as he felt himself called 
to be their religious leader, and to assume it without being 
conscious of any presumption on his part. To this day, among 
the Arabs, Sir Samuel Baker tells us,* the name of God is 
coupled with every incident; and if a dream suggests any course 
of action, the Arab will relate it by saying that God has spoken 
and directed him. Mohammed, it would seem, fully believed 
in his early visions ; they were so real to him that they terrified 
him, and his hair grew white before his time; and with these 
impressions once fixed in his mind, his own reasonings, his 
excuses for his own conduct, his denunciations of his enemies, 
all became to his mind fresh inspirations, and were added to the 
accumulating mass of suras that were to form the strange, dis- 
connected work we call the Koran (i.e., the Reading). ‘‘ There 





* “ Nile Tributaries,” pp. 129-131. He says, “‘The conversation of the 
Arabs is in the exact style of the Old Testament. The name of God is 
coupled with every trifling incident in life. Should a famine afflict the 
country, it is expressed in the stern language of the Old Testament: ‘ The 
Lord has sent a grievous famine upon the land’; or ‘ The Lord called for a 
famine, and it came upon the land.’ Should their cattle fall sick, it is con- 
' sidered to be an affliction by divine command ; or should the flocks prosper 
and multiply, the prosperity is attributed to divine interference. . . . Should 
the present history of the country be written by an Arab scribe, the style of 
description would be purely that of the Old Testament, and the various calami- 
ties or the good fortunes that have in the course of nature befallen both the 
tribes and individuals would be recounted either as special visitations of 
divine wrath or blessings for good deeds performed. If in a dream a par- 
ticular course of action is suggested, the Arab believes that God has spoken 
and directed him. The Arab scribe or historian would describe the event as 
the ‘ voice of the Lord’ having spoken unto the person, or that God appeared 
to him in a dream and ‘ said) &c. Thus much allowance would be necessary 
on the part of a European reader for the figurative ideas and expressions of 
the people.” 
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is no god but God the living, the self-subsisting,”’ he said. 
‘He hath sent down to thee the book (of the Koran), with 
truth confirming that which was revealed before it; for He had 
formerly sent down the law and the gospel, a direction unto 
men.” In writing the Koran he is said to have had the assist- 
ance of some of his friends; but round this assertion rages a 
fierce controversy, the Muslims, for the most part, alleging that 
he composed it unaided, while Jews and Christians endeavour 
to prove that he was helped, by Arabian Jews, say some, by 
Nestorian monks, say others. What help he received we shall 
probably never know. He certainly was assisted by scribes, for 
he could not write, and perhaps much of the aid he received 
from Jews and Nestorians was given in answer to questions put 
by him when he was striving to gain from their doctrines light 
upon the problems he was endeavouring to solve in his own 
mind. But whatever aid he received, the Koran must be 
allowed to be a witness to his poetical genius and fiery elo- 
quence. He himself boldly proclaimed that all men together 
could not make a better book, and the Arabs allowed the justice 
of his claim to literary superiority in his own day. None of 
the poets of Arabia could contend with him, and to this day 
the Muslims speak of the Koran as a marvellous book. To 
those who asked him for miracles, he replied that whatever 
wonders he could work they would not believe. ‘ My miracle,” 
he said, “is the Koran.” * To us it seems, as we read it in a 
translation, a dreary, obscure, disconnected work. But one 
can imagine that it is something different to those who, as they 
read it in the poetic original, believe they have the words of 
God before their eyes. Even from Sale’s dull version there 
comes from time to time a flash of sublime poetry. Such, for 
instance, is the description of God in the second sura—words 
which Mr. Smith tells us ‘are still engraved on precious stones, 
and worn by devout Mussulmans.” 


God! there is no God but He, the Living, the Eternal. Slumber doth 
not overtake Him, neither sleep: to Him belongeth all that is in heaven 
and in earth. Who is he that can intercede with Him but by His own per- 
mission? He knoweth that which is past, and that which is to come unto 
them, and they shall not comprehend anything of His knowledge, but so far 
as He pleaseth. His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the 
upholding of both is no burden to Him. He is the Lofty and the Great. 








_* Mohammed always disclaimed the power of working miracles. Even 
his marvellous journey to Jerusalem ina single night, and his flight to heaven, 
he protested, were a dream. Subsequent tradition and commentary assumed 
it to be a reality, and it only appears in the Koran by a conjectural addition 
to the opening words of the seventeenth sura. 
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Equally poetic is the oft-quoted description of the infidels in 
Sura xxiv. :— 

As to the infidels, their works are like the mirage on the plain, which the 
thirsty traveller thinketh to be water, and then when he cometh thereto he 
findeth it to be nothing. Or as the darkness over a deep sea, billows riding 
upon billows below, and clouds above : one darkness on another darkness : 
when a man stretcheth forth his hand he is far from seeing it: he to whom 
God doth not grant light no light at all hath he. 


It was in language like this that he preached against idolatry 
to the crowds that gathered in pilgrimage to the Caaba at 
Mecca. One by one he gathered a little band of converts 
round him, both men and women, for it is an error to suppose 
that Islam denies that woman has a soul. There is no need of 
following in detail the history of his preaching ; it is enough to 
say that he was persecuted by the Kuraish, who, as the guar- 
dians of the Caaba and its idols, felt that their means of liveli- 
hood would be destroyed by the downfall of idolatry. He found 
few converts at Mecca; most of those who joined him were 
connected in one way or another with the Jewish colony at 
Medina; and at length, when the Kuraish plotted to kill him 
and massacre his comrades, he sent his few friends on before 
him to Medina, and set off himself, with Abu Bakr, to follow 
them. Pursued by the Kuraish, the two friends hid in a cave. 
They heard the steps of their enemies searching for them in 
the broken ground around. “ We are but two against so 
many,” said Abu Bakr, in alarm. “We are three; God is 
here with us!” replied Mohammed; and, says the legend, a 
spider closed the door of the cave with its web, the Kuraish 
turned away, and Mohammed and Abu went on to Medina in 
safety. This was the famous Hijrah, that is, the flight, and 
from the year 622, in which it took place, the Mohammedans 
date their era. They might well do so. Islam first began to 
flourish when Mohammed came with his disciples to Medina. 
There the Jewish element in the town had prepared the way for 
him, and he found many converts. In Medina he built the 
first mosque. From Medina his horsemen rode forth to cut 
off the caravans of his enemies, the Kuraish ; and thence he 
marched, in the second year of the Hijrah, to gain the battle 
of Bedr over his enemies of Mecca. Bedr was the first victory 
of Islam in the field. Only three hundred men followed him, 
and the Kuraish were a thousand strong, but he said that the 
angels fought beside the true believers, and the Kuraish were 
driven back towards Mecca, leaving seventy dead on the field. 
Before he died he had fought nine battles. But it must be 
remembered that it was his fate that made him a soldier and a 
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conqueror; he had been twelve years a preacher before the 
Kuraish sought his life, and forced him to have recourse to 
arms; and, once he drew the sword, Arabia was not a land where 
it was likely that it would be allowed to rest for long. When 
the Kuraish had felt his power, and asked for a truce, he granted 
it, and kept it till they broke it. Then, and then only, he 
marched on Mecca, captured it, and with his own hand threw 
down all its idols, sparing only the black stone of the Caaba. 
There was neither sack nor massacre when the city was taken. 
Only four of its people were put to death; these Mohammed 
condemned as apostates and deserters from his cause. He did 
not. abolish the pilgrimage, he reformed it, abolishing various 
rites, some of them idolatrous, others impure, which had defiled 
it. He ordered that, thus reformed, it should be continued as 
a link to bind the Arabs together in reverence for the home of 
their first father Ismael. His success stirred up other men to 
adopt the rdle of a prophet; only one was anything like a for- 
midable rival, and he sought an alliance, which Mohammed 
would perhaps have accepted had he been the ambitious in- 
triguer that many assume he was. The letter of the rival 
prophet ran thus :—“ Moseilama, the prophet of God, to 
Mohammed, the apostle of God.—Now let the earth be half 
mine and half thine.” Mohammed’s reply was brief and deci- 
sive :—‘‘ Mohammed, the prophet of God, to Moseilama, the 
liar.—The earth is God’s. He giveth it to such of His ser- 
vants as He pleaseth.” 

Having conquered the Kuraish, and seeing the greater part 
of Arabia accepting his mission, Mohammed for the first time 
conceived the idea of spreading Islam beyond its frontiers. Two 
powerful empires were conterminous with the state that was 
being organized in Arabia,—the Byzantine empire and the 
Persian empire of the Sassanid. Lach was ruled by a great 
prince. Heraclius reigned as Emperor of the East at Con- 
stantinople, and Khosru Parviz, or, as the Greeks called him, 
Chosroes II., held the sceptre of Persia. They were engaged 
in a fierce war, which was draining the life-blood of both 
empires, and was destined to make both an easy prey to the 
conquering arms of Islam. Letters were sent by Mohammed 
to Khosru and to the Graeco-Roman governor of Syria, inviting 
them to become Muslims. Khosru tore up the letter. ‘So 
shall God rend his kingdom,” said Mohammed, when he heard 
the news,—a safe prophecy, for it must have been about the 
time when Khosru was hard pressed by the armies of Heraclius, 
and was near his downfall. What answer the governor of 
Syria gave is not recorded; but the envoy who bore Moham- 
med’s letter was murdered before he had left the country, and 
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out of this murder arose the war with the Byzantine empire, in 
which, after the prophet’s death, Abu Bakr, Omar, Kaled,— 
“the Sword of God,”—and Abu Obeida conquered Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and many of the provinces of Asia. In no 
one of these wars was the offer of the “ Koran or the sword” 
made to the conquered people. So decisive were the victories of 
Islam in the ten years that followed the Prophet’s death, so wide 
was the empire won by the sword of Omar, that, had force been 
used to spread Islam, there would be a host of names of martyrs 
put to death by the Arabs in our calendars and hagiologies. 
Is there the name of a single Christian martyr who has suffered 
at the hands of the Muslims in the “Acta Sanctorum” ? 
There is not, and this is a standing proof of the tolerance 
of Islam in its career of victory, and a refutation of the oft- 
alleged theory which attributes the spread of Islam to the 
sword. So far from his being a persecutor, when the patriarch, 
S. Sophronius, surrendered Jerusalem, and Omar rode into the 
city at the head of his conquering Arabs, there was no blood- 
shed or rapine such as the monasteries of Palestine had often 
suffered in the days of Arab paganism at the hands of the sons 
of the desert.* Omar respected both the city and the churches. 
Instead of taking one for a mosque, he asked Sophronius to 
show him a site for one, and the bishop pointed to the bold 
plateau of the temple, where the great mosque of Omar stands 
to this day. Invited by Sophronius to pray in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre and venerate the tomb, Omar replied in 
words that showed his careful consideration for the vanquished 
Christians. “I will not,” he said, “for what you offer asa 
privilege another khalif might claim as a right, were I to accept 
it.’ Under Arab sway the Holy City was the free resort of 
pilgrims; it was not until the Seljukian Turks overran Syria 
that quarrels arose which led to the Crusades. 

But we must return to the times of Mohammed and his 
immediate successors. Islam assuredly spread far and wide in 
the wake of conquest ; but the primary object of their conquests 
was not the extension of the new faith. It was simply their 
effect. The Greek empire was in its decline; its last epoch of 
glory and success—the reign of Justinian—had closed just five 
years before the birth of Mohammed, and Heraclius, though 
he had driven back the victorious Persians, found himself the 





* See Couret’s “La Palestine sous les Empereurs Grecs” on the Arab 
raids before the time of Mohammed. These raids were a source of serious 
danger. Thus, in 490, Naaman, the Arab chief of Hira, invaded Southern 
Palestine and Perea, destroyed several of the monasteries, and penetrated to 
the Euphrates before his horsemen were checked and driven back by the 
Greco-Romans (Couret, pp. 144, 145). 
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head of an exhausted empire that could hardly strike a blow 
when the storm of Arab spearmen burst upon Egypt and Syria. 
And as foreign war and internal strife had sapped the strength 
of the empire, so schism and heresy had eaten into the vitals of 
the Eastern Church. The days were: past when an Antony 
peopled the deserts of the Thebaid with solitaries while an 
Athanasius ruled at Alexandria; and for the Holy Land there 
was no Abbot Sabas, who could defy an emperor in the cause 
of truth. When the eagles of the Greco-Romans withdrew 
before the crescent of the Arabs, there were to be found in 
both Syria and Zgypt thousands of men for whom Christianity 
was but an empty profession, whose faith had been dried up in 
the darkness of heresy and doubt, and who were only too glad 
to embrace a religion to which conquest had given a wide 
renown, and in which no dogma of the Trinity or of the Incar- 
nation bade reason bow down to faith.* The mosque and the 
minaret became the monuments of victory. Once a country 
was occupied, crowds of proselytes professed the faith of the 
conqueror, and became at once their equals, and fit to hold 
command among them. The Muslim armies held their faith 
and their country to be the same ; if they thought their quarrel 
just, the war thereby became a sacred one. The same enthu- 
siasm inspired their ranks as that which carried the soldiers of 
the first Crusade in one unbroken career of victory to Jeru- 
salem. The Muslim soldier as firmly believed that heaven was 
his if he fell fighting for the right, and in the first onset he was 
irresistible. The Greeks, the degenerate Persians, the Vandals 
of Africa, and the Goths of Spain were swept away before the 
Arab spears, and the year that closed the first century after the 
prophet’s death saw the Moorish host of Abdur Rehman in the 
heart of France battling with the Franks of Karl Martel on 
the plains of Tours. Still later Muslim sovereigns might be 
seen ruling from the Ganges to the Guadalquiver, and the 
courts of Bagdad and of Cordova were centres of intellectual 
life, to which the Muslim capitals of to-day present a sad 
contrast.+ 

Though tolerated by the Arabs, the Christian community 
dwindled to a small minority in most of the countries they 
conquered. Heresy had already undermined it, and it is curious 
to note that every Christian country overrun by the Muslims, 





* In our own time many Englishmen in India and at Constantinople 
have embraced Islam as a kind of natural religion which presents no difficult 
problems, and has the supposed advantage of being without a priesthood. 

+ It was from the Moors of Spain, and in an Arab dress, that the school- 
men received Aristotle,—a proof, it has often been said, of their large- 
mindedness and earnest zeal for truth, from whatever source it came. 
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and held by them for any length of time, had been before that 
the home of Arianism. This is true of the East, it is true of 
Egypt and Africa, it is true of Spain under its Gothic kings. 
It would seem that the Muslim conquest was the scourge of 
heresy.’ It was over countries whose people had shown them- 
selves more or less blind to the light, that the dull twilight of 
this form of natural religion extended its sway, and there is no 
way of satisfactorily accounting for this than by treating the 
two facts as cause and effect, which at once reveals a most 
striking reason for the rapid extension of a religion that in the 
days of its most brilliant conquests did not for a day appear as 
a persecutor, and did not make a single martyr. 

The progress of Islam in Mohammed’s lifetime was mar- 
vellous, but still more wonderful was that which immediately 
followed his death. When he sent his envoys to Persia and 
Syria he cannot have foreseen how soon Islam would replace as 
the dominant faith,—in one the fire-worship of the Guebers, in 
the other Christianity. He must have been utterly ignorant 
of the causes which in both countries were preparing the way 
for the signal success of Islam. His summons to Greek and 
Persian was but the message of a bold man whose enthusiasm 
had been fired by recent victory. He was not to live to see 
his boldness justified by success. But in his home at Medina, 
surrounded by a circle of men who were to carry on his mission 
and his work, he passed the closing period of a stormy life 
consolidating his power, anid laying the secure foundation on 
which they were to rear a mighty fabric. 

In Mohammed’s later years at Medina there is much that 
is dark and inexcusable, and which to us, looking from the 
Christian standpoint, is even less excusable than it was to 
Mohammed’s conscience. His wife Khadijah, who had cer- 
tainly exercised an influence for good over him, was dead, and 
he had taken other wives, and had gathered a harem round 
him, exempting himself from his own law that no man should 
take more than four. Yet, king and conqueror as he was, this 
was his only excess. He lived the life of a poor man, fed on 
hard fare, drank only water, mended his own clothes, prepared 
his own food. In all this his rule was one of Spartan austerity. 
His life at this time seems, indeed, an enigma; there mingled 
in it so much that was heroic, so much that was weak and 
licentious. From this dark period date many of the noblest of 
the Suras, matiy of his most praiseworthy acts. Now it was 
that he forbade usury, abolishing, in the first instance, debts 
of usury due to his own family, and strove to abolish the Arab 
blood-feuds, by closing feuds belonging to his own relations. 
He had never set up his own life as a model to his followers, 
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nor do they to this day regard it as at all a perfect one. His 
story is the common one of @ man who sees the higher path, 
but has not strength to follow it. But for the sensual side of 
his character, he would have been more than a giant among 
men; perhaps it was this that hid from him the truth. Judged 
as a king or a conqueror, his character would stand high among 
those recorded in history; but judged as the founder of a reli- 
gion, he is at ounce brought into comparison with Jesus Christ, 
and the abyss between the two lives is manifest at the first 
glance; all comparison ceases, and in the full blaze of light the 
character of the prophet of Mecca seems darker than that of 
many who, though their lives were not as high, and perhaps 
not as good as his, by their position challenged no such con- 
trast. Like many another mighty mind, Mohammed found 
that knowledge alone is not enough for man; that without help 
from above he cannot realize even his own conceptions of a 
higher life; and, struggling towards the truth, it would seem 
that, by breaking through even the imperfect law he had set 
before him, he stopped his own onward progress, and blinded 
himself to any clearer light. But we cannot judge him, we 
cannot penetrate the mystery of this stormy life, removed from 
us by nearly thirteen hundred years. 

Mohammed died at Medina, in the house of his wife Ayisha, 
in 632. Only a few days before his death, feeling the end 
approaching, he stood up before the mosque amongst the people 
to whom he was more than king, and asked if he owed any one 
anything. An Arab claimed a small debt, and it was instantly 
paid. Then he asked had he injured any one; if so, he was 
ready to make atonement; his shoulders were ready for the 
lash. ‘ Better shame now,” he said, “ than at the last day.” 
Having made this public offer of a reparation that no one de- 
manded, he waited quietly for death. ‘“ Prophet of God,” said 
his wife Ayisha to him, “do none enter Paradise but through 
God’s mercy?” ‘None, none,” he replied. ‘“ But will not 
even you enter by your own merit?” “Neither shall I enter 
heaven unless God cover me with His mercy.” He died with 
his head resting on Ayisha’s knees. Many of his followers had 
fondly hoped that he would never die, though he had again and 
again protested that the common lot of men awaited even him. 
To the last they clung to the hope. As he lay on the floor of 
Ayisha’s house, young Omar, the future conqueror of Syria, 
was told of the Prophet’s death, but refused to believe it. ‘In 
the agony of his grief, he drew his scimitar, and wildly rushing 
in among the weeping Muslims, swore that he would strike 
off the head of any one who dared to say the Prophet was dead 
—the Prophet could not be dead.” It was by a gentle re- 
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minder of what the Prophet himself had always taught, that the 
venerable Abu Bakr, the earliesf®f the Prophet’s friends, and his 
successor in the Khalifate, calmed his excitement: “ Is it, then, 
Mohammed, or the God of Mohammed, that we have learned 
to worship?” * 

To this day the Mohammedans have remembered and acted 
upon Abu Bakr’s words. “I wish to worship Mohammed— 
bring him here,”’ says the renegade, in a medizval story, which 
embodies a popular misconception that has lived almost to our 
days. Far from worshipping their prophet, the Mohammedans 
do not even give his name totheir creed. The words Moham- 
medanism and Mohammedan are unknown in the East, and to 
call an Arab or a Turk a Mohammedan would be regarded 
much in the same light as we regard the names of Papist and 
Romanist when applied to us. “The creed is called ‘ Islam’ 
a verbal noun derived from a root, meaning ‘ submission to’, 
and ‘ faith in God,’ and the believers who so submit themselves, 
are called Muslims, a participle of the same root, both being 
connected with the words ‘Salam’ or peace, and ‘ Salym’ or 
healthy.” The Wahabis, the Puritans of Islam, whose doc- 
trines are in close conformity with those of its founder, go even 
still further. For the ordinary formula of the Muslim creed, 
“ La illahé i? Allah Mohammed resul Iilah,” “ There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God,” they have 
substituted another, which excludes even the name of Moham- 
med,— La illahdé i? Allah malik yaum eddin,’ “There is no 
God but God the Lord of the Day of Judgment.”+ Mohamme- 
danism is therefore a misnomer, and it is very likely that its 
founder never anticipated the personal honours that would be 
bestowed on him by his followers, the halo of veneration that 
would surround his tomb, the pilgrimages of which it was to be 
the object. He himself had expressly forbidden such honours 
to be given to the tombs of holy men, and the Wahabis only 
acted up to the letter of his law, when in 1803 they seized 
Medina, stripped the tomb, and for the ten years that they held 
the place forbade the pilgrimage. Mohammed’s sole connection 
with Islam is that of founder and lawgiver, all personal honours 
given to him are aftergrowths. As strongly as ever any Chris- 
tian asserted it, he told his followers that it was God, and God 
only, they were to worship, submission to his will, confession of 
his power, humble adoration, these were to be the chief duties 
of their lives. He is to be to them the Almighty, and the All- 
merciful. As the All-loving they know him not. Fear and 





* Bosworth Smith, p,. 152. 
+ Urquhart’s “Islam as a Political System,” p. 145. 
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adoration of the One God, this is the cardinal doctrine of 
Islam. But this in itself gives us but little knowledge of the 
system of Mohammed. To form a clear idea of Islam, we 
must look to the sources from which its prophet drew his doc- 
trines and his laws. These were mainly threefold—the old semi- 
paganism of Arabia had some share in it—though but little, 
the other two sources are the chief ones, and these are Judaism 
and Christianity. Moehler remarks that “ Mohammed is in- 
conceivable apart from Moses, the prophets, and Christ, since 
the essential substance of the Koran is entirely derived from 
the Old and New Testaments.”* This must be taken with 
caution. It is probably not directly derived from these sources, 
but nevertheless they are the sources. Emmanuel Deutsch has 
shown that nearly all that belongs to Judaism in Islam came 
through Rabbinical channels,+ and Mr. Bosworth Smith calls 
special attention to the fact that the source of much of what 
Mohammed knew of Christ is to be found in the apocryphal 
and not the canonical gospels.t Moehler’s assertion is true with 
this reservation, and the fact, he states, is a most important one 
to bear in mind. It is not by any means uncommon to find 
men, whose view of Islam is, that it is a false religion, which 
in some wonderful way sprang whole and complete from the 
fertile brain of Mohammed. Deutsch, in his remarkable essay 
on Islam, asserts very strongly that Judaism was its principal 
source, he seems in fact to regard it as in the main a modified 
form of Judaism, the influence of Christianity upon it being of 
little importance. This is a very difficult point to decide upon, 
and probably it will always remain a matter of opinion. The 
difficulty of the question is increased by the fact that Judaism 
was the forerunner of Christianity, and that there is in Chris- 
tianity much of Judaism, so that even were Christianity and 
Judaism equally present in the creed of Islam, the seeming 
preponderance would be in favour of the latter. We may, how- 
ever, be well content to leave the question unsettled, it has no 
practical importance, the essential point is that Judaism and 
Christianity are the bases of the religion of Mohammed. 

There are many passages in the Koran from which it would 
seem that Mohammed regarded Judaism and Christianity as sister 
religions, that were to flourish side by side. There are, it is true, 
other Suras which breathe hostility to Jew or to Christian; but 
it may well be that these were written under the impulse of 
anger or disappointment at the repulses and the injuries he 





* “Relation of Islam to the Gospel,” p. 6. 
+ “Literary Remains of Emmanuel Deutsch.” 
t “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” p. 269. 
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experienced at the hands of both. Muslim commentators stil] 
dispute as to the relative authority to be given to the Suras that 
are friendly and those that are hostile to Christianity, and 
many among them say that the friendly Suras should be followed, 
as they are certainly the more numerous.* Additional weight 
is given to some of these friendly utterances by the fact that in 
one of the arrangements of the Koran, they appear as among 
the last words of the Prophet’s life. These are the verses of 
the fifth Sura, which we may here quote, together with a 
remarkable verse of the second, from Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
work (p. 261). 


“Dispute not,” said Mohammed to his followers, “against those who 
have received the Scriptures, that is Jews and Christians, except with gentle- 
ness, but say unto them, We believe in the revelation which hath been sent 
down to us, and also in that which hath been sent down to you, and our God 
and your God is one.” And again, he says, in another place, “ Verily the 
Believers, and those who are Jews, those who are Christians and Sabzans, 
whoever believeth in God, and the last day, and doeth that which is right, 
they shall have their reward with their Lord, there shall come no fear upon 
them, neither shall they be grieved.”{ And in a still more striking passage 
we find it written :—“ Unto every one have we given_a law anda way. Now, 
if God had pleased, He would surely have made you one people, but He hath 
made you to differ that He might try you in that which He hath given to 
each ; therefore, strive to excel each other in good works. Unto God shall ye 
all return, and He will tell you that concerning which you have disagreed .”§ 


It is clear, then, that Mohammed was aot originally hostile 
to either Judaism or Christianity, he could not have been, for 
from these two creeds he drew his doctrine. Political events, 
rather than anything else, placed him in direct hostility with 
certain bodies of Christians and of Jews; but this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from saying that he was essentially the foe of either 
creed, With Judaism the relations of Islam in its early days 
were peculiarly close and friendly. For some years Jerusalem 
was made the Kiblah, the place to which all were to turn their 
faces at the five times of prayer; and it was not until he had 
been brought into conflict with the Jews of Arabia that it was 





* Moehler objects to this as a mechanical method of commentary, but it is 
not necessarily erroneous. The fact, that in a series of utterances, whose 
chronological order it is impossible now to ascertain, Mohammed speaks 
oftener as a friend than as a foe, must be allowed great weight. Moehler 
adopts a theory, that while Islam was merely to be the religion of Arabia, 
Mohammed was friendly to Christianity, but became hostile when he con- 
ceived the idea of spreading it into the neighbouring countries, and that 
the hostile Suras belong to the period of his success, the friendly Suras to his 
earlier career. But, if the order adopted by Rodwell and others is adopted, 
in which the fifth Sura stands last, this theory falls to the ground, and in any 
case, it is a doubtful one, plausible as it seems at first sight. 

Sura v. t Sura ii. § Sura v. 
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transferred to Mecca. Of Abraham he spoke with the deepest 
respect. He was, he said, a Muslim, that is, one who believed 
in and submitted himself to God; as the founder and father 
of the Jewish people, he was one of his own predecessors. His 
own religion, he often said, was but a development of that of 
Abraham. To Moses he gave equal honour. The Pentateuch 
he accepted as a sacred book, and with it at least as much of 
the Old Testament as is contained in the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. When he speaks of the Law and the Prophets, he refers 
to the law of Moses. Of that law he adopted many of the most 
important portions; amongst others, the greater part of the 
marriage laws, the law of clean and unclean meats, and the 
laws as to legal cleanness. From Moses, too, he took the law 
of usury, and the law of inheritance. The Jewish rite of cir- 
cumcision, though not made obligatory upon his followers, was 
generally practised by them. While he thus adopted so much 
of the Jewish law, he appealed to the Jewish prophets as having 
distinctly foretold him. 


“ Mohammed,” says Mr. Bosworth Smith, “during the early years of the 
Hijrah, struggled hard, and as it might have seemed to him with every 
prospect of success, to secure the adhesion of the Jewish tribes who dwelt 
round Medina. He appealed to their Scriptures, which, he said, he came 
not to destroy but to fulfil; and which, as he argued for those who had 
eyes to see, pointed to him: ‘A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren like unto me: to him shall you hearken, 
Was he not like unto Moses? he asked again and again, and did he not 
spring from their brethren, the children of Ishmael? ‘In thee shall all 
families of the earth be blessed:’ were Abraham’s descendants by Ishmael, 
he asked, to be altogether excluded from this blessing, and had they not 
now their part of the prophecy to fulfil, as Abraham’s descendants by Isaac 
had already fulfilled theirs ?” 


From the last blessing of Moses on the children of Israel he 
took the words: “The Lord came from Sinai, and from Seir 
He rose up to us; He hath appeared from Mount Pharan.” 
From Sinai, he said, came Judaism; from Seir, among the 
hills of Galilee, Christianity; from Pharan, the mountains of 
Arabia, Islam. Moehler, as an aid to understanding how 
forcibly this interpretation of the prophecy must have appealed 
to the minds of the Arabs, points out what a strong hold sacred 
hills and mountains have always had on the imagination of a 
people. He appealed also to the prophecy of Isaiah, in which 
the watchman set on a tower sees “a chariot with two horse- 
men, arider upon an ass, and a rider upon a camel” ;* the 





* Isaiah xxi. 7, a prophecy referred by Christian and Jewish commentators 
to the fall of Babylon. 
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former, he said, was Jesus Christ, the latter himself. The 
ingenuity of Muslim commentators has discovered many other 
passages to which they apply similar interpretations. 

Whilst to the Jews Mohammed appealed to the Hebrew 
Prophets as having foretold him, to the Christians he insisted 
that he had been foretold by Jesus Christ. He took the parable 
of the labourers of the vineyard, and explained that the labourers 
of the morning were the Jews, those of the third hour the 
Christians, those of the eleventh hour the Muslims, called last 
of all, but rewarded equally with the rest. He was, he said, 
the Paraclete whom Christ would"send, and who would teach all 
truth. The Gospels he accepted like the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
he called them the “ illuminating book,”* and ‘the light and 
guide of life,’+ and throughout the Koran there is a strong 
feeling of reverence expressed for Issa ben Miriam, Jesus, the 
Son of Mary. The immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin 
is shadowed forth distinctly in the third Sura. Anna, the “ wife 
of Imran,” is made to say to God, on the birth of her daughter : 
“T have called her Miriam (Mary),{ and I commend her, and 
also her issue, to Thy protection against Satan.” “ Therefore,” 
the Sura continues, “the Lord accepted her with a gracious 
acceptance, and caused her to bear an excellent offspring.” 
Muslim tradition, as set forth by the commentators on the 
Koran,$ explains this passage in a way that makes it evidently 
refer to the Immaculate Conception. Every person, they say, 
is touched at his birth by the devil, and therefore cries out, 
but Mary and her Son were excepted, God placing a veil between 
them and the evil spirit, so that his touch did not reach them ; 
and thus, it is added, “ they alone of all mankind were not 
guilty of any sin.” 

Then, in the same Sura, comes the account of the birth of 
the Baptist. “Verily,” says the angel to Zachary, “ God 
promiseth thee a son named John, who shall bear witness 
to the Word |j which cometh from God: a man honourable, 
chaste, and one of the righteous prophets.” The Koran relates 





* Sura iv. v. 161. + Sura v. v. 54. 

{ From a passage in the Koran many writers have accused Mohammed of 
ignorantly confounding the Blessed Virgin with Mary; the sister of Moses, 
but we believe that Sale is correct in insisting that there is not any real 
ground for the accusation, and that Mohammed knew enough of Jewish history 
to be aware that a course of many centuries separated Moses from the time 
of our Lord. See Sale’s note on Sura iii. p. 35 (Warne’s edition). 

§ Al Beidawi, Jallalo’ddin, and Kitada, quoted by Sale. 

|| Al Beidawi explains that Jesus is called the Word, because He was con- 
ceived by the word and command of God, without having any man for his 
father. Mohammed evidently repeats the expression from the Gospels 
without having any idea of its meaning. 
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the Annunciation of Gabriel, and the miraculous conception 
and birth of Jesus. Mohammed insists that He was not God, 
but he speaks of Him as one above all men, and the greatest of 
prophets.* The third Sura contains the narrative of the 
Annunciation. 


When the angels said, “O Mary, verily God sendeth thee good tidings, 
that thou shalt bear the Word proceeding from Himself: His name shall 
be Christ Jesus, the Son of Mary, honourable in this world and in the world 
to come, and one of those who approach near to the presence of God ; and 
He shall speak to men in the cradle and when He is of full age, and He 
shall be one of the righteous,’—she answered, “ Lord, how shall I have a 
son since I have known no man?” The angel said, “God createth that 
which He pleaseth : when He decreeth a thing He only saith unto it, Be, 
and it is.” : 


The blasphemous calumnies of the Jews against our Lord 
and His Virgin Mother are only alluded to once, and then that 
they may be denounced as odious falsehoods. Indeed through- 
out the Koran the feeling of the writer towards our Lord is 
distinctly anti-Jewish, and militates strongly against the theory 
of those who, like Emmanuel Deutsch, would have us see in 
Islam only a modified Judaism. The very name that through- 
out the Koran is given to Christ is a proof of Mohammed’s 
belief in His supernatural birth. While the Arabs always 
speak of a man as the son of such a one, adding his father’s 
name to his own, our Lord is always spoken of as [ssa ben 
Miriam, Jesus the son of Mary. Everywhere Mohammed 
shows a sense of His great dignity.t Many of His miracles 
are related, some from the Gospels, others from the apocryphal 
“* Gospel of the Infancy.” © 

With regard to the Crucifixion Mohammed could not bring 
himself to believe that God had permitted Jesus to die such a 
painful and ignominious death, and he took up the idea of 
some of the Gnostic sects, that another had been crucified in 
His stead.t ‘The Jews devised a stratagem against Him,” he 
said, “ but God devised a stratagem against them; and God 
is the best deviser of stratagems.’ Jesus was caught up into 
Heaven, and while the Jews believed that they were putting 





* Sura ii. v. 254. 

t+ A Muslim never mentions the name of Seyyidna Issa,—the Lord 
Jesus,—without adding the blessing, “on whom be peace.” In the reign of 
Mohammed IV., a Christian priest who had made profession of Islam, to 
prove his zeal, reviled our Saviour, and spoke of Him as an “impostor.” 
The Muslims, shocked at the blasphemy, seized him and carried him before 
the Divan, by whose orders he was immediately executed. 

f Suras iii. and iv. 
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Him to death, it was really some wicked man that God had 
delivered into their hands, some of the commentators explaining 
that it was the traitor Judas. For a brief interval Jesus, 
they continue, was allowed to return to the earth to assure 
His mother and His disciples of His safety, and then 
He was again taken up to heaven. There He awaits His 
second coming, when He will descend to earth, and establish 
peace, uniting all the world under His sway, and dying He 
will be buried at Medina, where “ the tomb of Issa” is marked 
out beside that of Mohammed. References to this second 
coming of Jesus abound in Muslim tradition and history. 
When the Khalifate passed from the line of the Ommiades to 
the Abassides, Daoud ben Ali proclaimed in the name of the 
Sultan Abdul Abbas :—“ The Khalifate is come to our family ; 
it will remain for ever with it; to the end of time we shall 
hold it, even until we deliver it into the hands of Jesus the 
son of Mary.”* 

But while the Koran inculcates the highest respect for our 
Lord, again and again it asserts that He was but a prophet, 
that He was not God. Mohammed never understood the doc- 
trine either of the Trinity or of the Incarnation; and it was 
his failure to understand these doctrines, and his real ignorance 
of them, that repelled him from Christianity, to which, but for 
that, he might have submitted. Had Mohammed ever met in 
familiar converse one who could teach him the Catholic doc- 
trine on these two cardinal points, the history of the world 
might have been strangely changed: the name of Mohammed 
might never have been heard in the West, while the man who 
bore it, with his mighty energy, his burning zeal, and fearless 
courage, might have been enrolled among the soldiers of the 
Cross, the new name received when the waters of baptism 
flowed upon his head being in later days honoured at the altars 
of the East and West. But in his ignorance the false idea 
that he formed of Christian doctrine repelled him from Chris- 
tianity. The 112th Sura, a brief chapter of four lines, which 
the Muslims count as equal in value to a third of the whole 
Koran, is at once an assertion of God’s unity, and a protest 
against the doctrine that he misunderstood :— 


Say there is one God only,— 

God the Eternal : 

He begetteth not and He is not begotten, 
And there is none like unto Him. 


Mohammed had become possessed of the false idea that the 





* Moehler, p. 13. 
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Christians believed the Trinity to be composed of Father, 
Mother, and Son, and under this impression accused them of 
Tritheism. The expression in the Gospels,—Word of God,—he 
copied, as we have seen, in the 3rd Sura, without having an 
idea of what it signified ; and he confounded the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of God, with the angel Gabriel. ‘“ Mohammed,” 
says Moehler, “‘ was very much guided by the experience of 
the happiness of a parent being complete only when he pos- 
sesses children ; and believing that Christians imagined God to 
be possessed of like feelings, he observed (Sura X., v. 67) that 
God from all eternity was sufficient in Himself,—heaven and 
earth belonged to Him, and therefore He did not require 
a son.” 

It was against this false doctrine that he had conjured up for 
himself that Mohammed protested : —“ They say,” he exclaims 
in the 19th Sura,* “they say the Merciful hath gotten off- 
spring. Now have ye done a monstrous thing. Almost might 
the very heavens rend thereat and the earth rend asunder, and 
the mountains fall down in fragments, that they ascribe a son 
to the Merciful when it becometh not the Merciful to beget a 
son. Verily there is nobody in the Heavens nor in the earth 
that shall approach the Merciful but as a servant.” + 

Mohammed preached his doctrine of the Unity of God not 
only in the sense of monotheism against Arab idolatry, but also 
in the sense of the modern Unitarians against what he supposed 
to be the Tritheistic errors of the Christians, This was the 
full meaning of his creed, La illahd il’ Alléh,—There is nog 
God but God. Round this central doctrine he grouped others 





* “On the Relation of Islam to the Gospel,” p. 10. 

+ Mr. Bosworth Smith remarks upon this passage :—“ It is certain that 
the notions conveyed to Mohammed’s mind by the words he so often uses, 
‘begetting and begotten,’ and which called forth this torrent of indignant 
invective, were such as might well do so; and such as he also, under the 
circumstances, might not unnaturally (?) attribute to Christians. A learned 
critic to whom I am much indebted, Dr. G. P. Badger, points out that the 
word Walada, used by Mohammed throughout the Sura quoted just now, 
does necessarily involve notions of sex and of physical paternity ; and it 
was doubtless against these that Mohammed hurled his anathemas. On the 
other hand, Dr. Badger remarks that the equivalent of this word is never 
used in the New Testament to express the Christian doctrine of the Divine 
Sonship ; and that the term ‘Word of God’ is applied to Christ as much 
by Mohammed and the Koran as by S. John in his Gospel. If this can be 
made evident to Musalmans, it is clear that oue great cause of misconception 
will be lessened or removed ; and even if it cannot, it is still fair to remember 
that for centuries the battle of ecclesiastical warfare in the East had been 
raging round the words which should be used to express the idea of a rela- 
tionship which it is admitted human language cannot adequately convey nor 
human thought conceive” (pp. 274, 275). 
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drawn from Judaism and Christianity: the necessity of virtue, 
of truth, honesty, good faith, and purity, which was to be 
symbolized by the outward ablutions which were always to 
remind the Muslims of its necessity. Prophet after prophet, 
he said, had upbraided men for their wickedness and called 
on them to submit to God. In the future life sin would be 
punished, faith and goodness rewarded. He has been accused 
of promising the believers a sensual Heaven; and there are 
passages in the Koran which undoubtedly bear this interpre- 
tation, and to which gross-minded commentators have still 
further attached it by dwelling entirely on the material side of 
the picture. But there are other commentators who give to all 
this a spiritual and allegorical meaning, as Christian commen- 
tators explain the Canticle of Canticles. It cannot, however, be 
said that there is not the foreshadowing of a sensual Heaven 
in the Koran.* The Heaven of Mohammed naturally took 
colour from the state of society in which he lived. There had 
been polygamy in the East certainly as far back as the days 
when Ismael, the father of the Arab tribes, was born to Agar 
and Abraham, and the Arab could not conceive Heaven without 
it. But Mohammed’s Heaven is not all sensual, nor is it even 
mainly so. 


“Tt is to be remembered,” says Mr. Bosworth Smith, “that much that is 
material, and even gross, in the Mohammedan conception of a future life, is 
due, not to Mohammed, but to Mohammed’s successors ; and it is not the 
least of the enigmas that attach to the extraordinary and unique character 
of the Prophet, that his views of the future state are never more spiritual 
than at the time when, according to the common theory, he had most entirely 
and, in fact, he had to some extent, fallen away from his austerely moral 
life. Contrast the tone of the suras referring to this subject, which were 
written at Mecca early in his life,t with the third, for instance, which was 
written at Medina many years later.” 

“ Fair,” says he, ‘‘in the sight of men are the pleasures of women and chil- 
dren ; fair are the treasured treasures of gold and silver, and fine horses, and 
flocks, and corn-fields. Such is the enjoyment of this world’s life. But God ! 
goodly is the home with Him! 

‘*Shall I tell you of better things than these, prepared for those who fear 
God in His presence? Theirs shall be gardens beneath which the rivers 
flow, and in which they shall abide for ever, and wives of stainless purity, 
and acceptance with God, for God regardeth His servants. They who say, 
O our Lord, we have indeed believed; pardon our sins, and keep us from 
the torment of the fire. The patient are they, and the truthful, the lowly 
and the charitable, and they who ask for pardon as each day breaks.” f 

Surely here, as elsewhere, and increasingly so as the Prophet drew near 





* See, for instance, Sura ly. + Suras ly, lvi. and Lxxvi. 
tT Sura xiii. 
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his end, it is the presence of God, the knowledge of Him, the eternal Salaam 
or Peace with which they shall salute one another, the purity of love, and 
not its sensuality, which are the most prominent ideas (pp. 225, 226). 


It is right that considerable weight should be given to con- 
siderations like these in judging of the Heaven of the Koran. 
They lessen, though they do not remove, this stain on Islam. 

Judged once at his death, man will be judged again, says the 
Koran, at the last day. The prophecy is terribly and grandly 
poetical ; it predicts the destruction of earth and sky, the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the judgment of all mankind. Thus 
it runs :— : 


When the sun shall be folded up, 

And when the stars shall fall, 

And when the mountains shall be set in motion, 

And when the she camels with young shall be neglected, 
And when the wild beasts shall be huddled together, 
And when the seas shall boil, 

And when the souls shall be joined again to their bodies, 
And when the leaves of the Book shall be unrolled, 

And when the heavens shall be stripped away like a skin, 
And when hell shall be made to blaze, 

And when Paradise shall be brought near, 

Every soul shall know what it has done.* 


Hell was to him a terrible reality. “The damned,” he said, 
“shall dwell amid burning winds and in scalding water, under 
the shade of a black smoke, which is no shade, neither cool nor 
agreeable. For they enjoyed the pleasures of life while on earth, 
and obstinately persevered in heinous wickedness. They shall 
eat of the fruit of the tree Al Zakkum, and they shall drink 
thereon boiling water, and they shall drink even as a thirsty 
camel drinketh.” + In another Sura we are told how boiling 
water will be poured on their heads, fiery garments fitted to 
them ; how they will be beaten with iron maces, and dragged 
back when they strive to escape. The avaricious will be 
branded with their own gold and silver, heated in the fire of 
hell; ¢{ the unbelievers will be told to go into the torments 
that they had denied.§ 

With these terrible sanctions he proclaimed his law. Five 
principal duties were imposed on the Muslim. First, there was 
prayer, the most important duty of all. With a bold but un- 
conscious exaggeration, and a sublime ignorance of Catholic 
practice and Catholic writers, Mr. Bosworth Smith remarks that 
“it occupies a more prominent place in Islam, both theoreti- 


* Sura Ixxxi. + Sura lvi. t Sura xxii. § Sura ix. 
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cally and practically, than it does in any other religion.”* Like 
others of his obiter dicta, a very misleading statement. Its place 
in Mohammed’s system is certainly an important one, and to 
many Christians the pious Muslim gives an example that might 
well shame them into a better practice of what they believe and 
profess of the duty of prayer. Five times a day are the ap- 
pointed hours of prayer: the first before daybreak, when from 
every minaret the Muezzin cries out, “ Prayer is better than 
sleep!” In every house a niche marks the direction of Mecca, 
to which all faces turn at the appointed hour,t and even in the 
open air at his work, when he hears the muezzin’s voice, the 
Muslim will fall on his knees. Lieutenant Wood, in his “ Jour- 
ney to the Source of the Oxus,” says of his guides: “ Often 
have I observed that the Mohammedans, both old and young, 
however worn-out by fatigue or suffering from hunger and 
thirst, have postponed all thought of self-indulgence to their 
duty to their God. It is not with them the mere force of habit ; 
it is the strong impression on their minds that the duty of 
prayer is so important that no circumstances can excuse its 
omission.” { The prayers are not, for the most part, petitions ; 
nor is there any trace of the Christian idea of sonship, which 
gives to prayer a loving familiarity; they are rather expressions 
of humble praise and confession of God’s power. One of the 
most usual forms runs thus :— 


Holiness to Thee, O God! 
And praise be to Thee ! 
Great is Thy name ! 

Great is Thy greatness ! 
There is no God but Thee ! 


Another from the Koran :— 


Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds, the compassionate, the merciful, 
king in the day of judgment. Thee only do we worship, and to Thee do 
we cry for help. Guide Thou us in the straight path—the path of those to 
whom Thou hast been gracious, with whom Thou art not angry, and who go 
not astray. 


The giving of alms is the second duty; cleanliness, the type and 
monitor of inward purity, a third ; a fourth, the fast of the month 
of Ramazan, ending with the sacrifice of a sheep on the feast 
of Bairam, the only sacrifice enjoined at any time, and which 





* Pp. 163, 164. 

+ Visitors to the great mosque of Santa Sophia remark the curious effect 
produced by the lines of prayer-carpets running obliquely across the floor, in 
order that the faces of the worshippers may be turned to Mecca. 

ft Quoted by Mr. Bosworth Smith, p. 195, note. 
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is explained to mean that the sacrificer confesses that sin has 
made him worthy of death. The pilgrimage to Mecca is a duty 
not obligatory on all, the poor being naturally excepted from it, 
though many even of these accomplish it. Beside these pre- 
cepts, there are various minor prohibitions, chief amongst which 
are the forbidding of wine and of gaming of all kinds, the 
gambler’s evidence being inadmissible in a court of justice. 

Polygamy was permitted. It had existed in the East for 
ages, the law of Moses not only allowed but enjoined it in certain 
cases.* It flourished unrestrained in Arabia. Mohammed, 
though he blotted his own character by accepting no restriction 
himself, imposed on the Muslims the restriction of having no 
more than four wives, whether free or slaves. His marriage 
laws in the main he took from the Jews. So far as Arabia and 
the Christian East was concerned, he was certainly a reformer. 
He never held up licence as an inducement to any one to join 
him, and to his countrymen he preached continence. No man 
of the Arabs or the Jews can have been induced to join him 
by the permission of polygamy, for they had already in that 
respect as full liberty as he could have given them. Chastity is 
enjoined by name in the 5th Sura. Of course it was not all 
the Christian understands by the word, but even this one passage 
is enough to prove that Islam is not a religion of sensuality. 
How, indeed, could a religion of sensuality exist, or exert such 
power for twelve hundred years? No one can, of course, close 
his eyes to the terrible vices of the East; but these are really 
the sins of men who have before them a law that they fail to 
keep, because they have not the fountains of grace open to 
them which we possess in the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
Their vices cannot be charged upon their creed, for it forbids 
them, and so far as polygamy can be charged with being in 
any way responsible for them, it is thousands of years older 
than Islam. Undoubtedly, before God the vices of the Chris- 
tian West are darker than those of the Muslim East, for the 
West owns a higher law, and its sins are therefore heavier 
upon it. 

Not only by faith, but by works, by avoiding sin and doing 
good the Muslim believes that Heaven will be opened to him 
by the All Merciful. He is no blind believer in destiny. The 
best of the Muslim doctors acknowledge the freedom of man’s 
will as the source of his responsibility for his acts. These 
doctors are men of a class that is a ministry, but not a priest- 





* The Jews are still polygamists in the East, and it was not until the 
thirteenth century that in one of their congresses it was decided that, to avoid 
ill-will in monogamist countries such as those of Western Europe, they 
should give up polygamy. 
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hood, for there is no sacrifice, and each man for himself can 
immolate the victim at the feast of Bairam. This class is that of 
the Imams, collectively called the Ulema, and tieir head tie 
Sheik-ul-Islam, or head of the law, resides at Constantinople 
to advise the Sultan-Khalif on the legality or illegality of his 
acts. No war can be declared till the Sheik-ul-Islam, by his 
decree or fetva, has pronounced it just, and fetvas are issued also 
on many of the minor acts of government. Islam is a political 
system as well as a religion, but it is no rigid bed of Procrustes. 
The Ulema recognize the fact that practical measures have to 
be altered to meet altered circumstances, and that it is only 
principles that are necessarily to remain unchanged. 

Mohammed foresaw the danger of outward forms becoming 
an empty screen for irreligion and insincerity, and protested 
against it :— 

“There is no piety,” he said, “in turning your faces towards the East or 
the West, but he is pious who believeth in God and the last day, and the 
angels and the Scriptures, and the prophets; who, for the love of God, dis- 
burseth his wealth to his kindred, and to the orphans and to the needy, and 
the wayfarer and those who ask for ransoming ; who observeth prayer 
and payeth the legal alms, and who is of those who are faithful to their 
engagements when they have engaged in them, and patient under hardships 
and ills, and in time of trouble: these are they who are just, and these are 
they who fear the Lord.”* 


But we need not go beyond Christian countries to see that 
precept and practice are often widely at variance, and the Islam 
of to-day is in many lands something even farther from the 
truth than was the doctrine of its founder. In India it has 
contracted more than one superstition from the Hindu paganism 
around it; in Persia it has been infected to some degree by the 
old religion of the fire-worshippers; in Arabia the Bedouins, 
Muslims though they are in name, keep alive the blood-feuds 
that Mohammed forbade, and do not fear to attack the caravans 
of the Meccan pilgrimage.t It is, however, in the heart of 
Arabia, among the hills of Nejd, that Islam flourishes in its 
strictest observance. There, hidden from the gaze of Europe, 
are the cities of the Wahabis, the followers of Abdul Wahab, 
who in the last century strove to bring back Islam to its first 
fervour, and aroused an enthusiasm which for many a year filled 
the East with alarm. The Wahabis cling with an austere 
rigidity to the precepts of the Koran, and, going even beyond 
what Mohammed had ordained, when they occupied Mecca in 
the early years of the present century they stopped the pil- 





* Sura ii. + See Burton’s “ Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina.” 
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grimage to the Caaba,asaremnant of the idolatry of “the 
Days of Ignorance ”—the time before Mohammed. Driven 
from Mecca by Mehemet Ali, they retired into the hill-cities ; 
but from Nejd in the last fifty years the Wahabi reform has 
spread to Afghanistan and India, and may yet play a great 
part in the world’s history. In Central Africa, in our own day, 
Muslim missionaries have spread their creed to the Equator, 
and obtained successes which make us long to hear that our 
own missions are pushed rapidly on in order to anticipate them, 
and rescue the nations of the centre at once from present 
fetishism and future proselytism to Islam. It is, probably, in 
Africa and in the Turkish empire that the life of Islam is now 
most vigorous. To the Ottomans, love for their faith holds the 
place which loyalty to a State or a political system occupies in 
the countries of the West, and they have assuredly in the pre- 
sent war given good proof of their sincere devotion to Islam 
and its calif. It is strange to hear men expressing an expecta- 
tion that Russian conquests in Armenia and the Balkan penin- 
sula will contribute to the downfall of Islam in the East. In 
Central Asia, Russian conquest has not. rooted it out, though in 
one district Russian extermination has destroyed Islam by 
destroying its professors. If a Te Deum were to be sung 
to-morrow in Santa Sophia by schismatic priests, guarded by 
Russian bayonets, the Muslims of Turkey and Anatolia would 
still be as far from Christianity as the Muslims who dwell under 
Russian rule in the Crimea, Georgia, and Turkestan. Conquest 
will not be the means of destroying Islam, though it may 
destroy Mohammedan States; and, on the other hand, there is 
always a terrible danger that unjust aggression perpetrated in 
the outraged name of Christianity may arouse a fierce hatred 
for the Faith in the minds of men who now are at least 
tolerant of it. 

Few as have been the instances of Muslims being converted, 
it may be hoped that future years will see a peaceful progress 
of Christianity in the Mohammedan countries of the East. It 
is as a step towards this end, that we hope to see popular mis- 
conceptions as to the character of Islam removed. From all 
that we have said, it must be evident that many of the evils 
which afflict Mohammedan countries result not from the teach- 
ings of Mohammed, but from the vices of men who neglect the 
precepts they profess to obey. It must be clear too that this 
religion, with its wide-extended sway and its history of twelve 
centuries, is not entirely the thing of evil that it has often been 
represented to be, that there is much of good mingled with it, 
and of truth, from which it has drawn whatever power it pos- 
sesses to elevate the lives of men. Finally it must be borne in 
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mind that it is a religion founded by a man who was struggling 
towards the truth he never reached. There is probably a real 
obstacle to the conversion of the East in the misconception of 
Islam by Christian writers, which often places them in a dis- 
tinctly hostile attitude to its professors, and allows them to 
recognize no common ground, no sound basis for an argument 
calculated to do anything but repel a Mohammedan. It seems 
to us that this basis can be obtained, if Catholics would endea- 
vour to realize to themselves the point of view from which the 
Muslim regards both Islam and Christianity, if they would con- 
sider how the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation were 
misunderstood by Mohammed, and are still misunderstood by 
his followers, and then seek to show the Muslim that the objec- 
tions raised by Mohammed apply not to the real doctrines, but 
to false ones, which he imagined to be held by Christians. This 
much once gained, the reverence paid by the Koran to Jesus 
Christ, and the authority it gives to the Gospels, may be the 
means of showing to many a son of Islam that the true history 
of Jesus proves Him to be the “ Word of God,” in a sense far 
different from the vague meaning which Mohammed attached to 
the expression.* Not by fervid denunciations of the “impostor 
of Mecca,” but by seizing on and sifting out whatever of truth 
there is in Islam, by arguing from this to Christianity, and by 
showing that all that is good in the Koran is to be found in the 
teachings of the Church, which in their entirety form a body of 
doctrines superior to it,—will Christianity ever appeal with suc- 
cess to the Muslim mind. 

But it is sad to have to say that there exists another obstacle 
to the progress of Catholicity in the East, in the schisms which 
to the Mohammedan seem to divide Christianity into equal and 
rival parties, on whose opposing claims he cannot decide; and it 
must be confessed too that there is yet another obstacle in the 
bad example and the worthless lives of many who are Christians 
only inname. We fear that not until the Christians of the 
East form a united body under the headship of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, will Christianity begin to leaven the great mass of Mo- 
hammedanism. Already the united prayers of the West are 
offered up for the healing of the schism, and our own people 
have taken their part in this apostolate of prayer. Now that 





* Among the works of St. John Damascene (who wrote in the eighth cen- 
tury, and had an intimate knowledge of Islam, his father Sergius being a 
minister of the Khalif Almansur) there is a dialogue between a “ Saracen” 
and a Christian, in which the latter argues for the truth of Christianity from 
the agreement on many points between the Koran and the Gospel, or, as 
the Christian is made to say, “ between my scriptures and your scriptures ” 
(See Migne’s edition of “ St. John Damascene,” vol. iii. col. 1335-1348). 
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political events have riveted the attention of so many on the 
East, it might be easy to organize a similar apostolate for the 
conversion of Islam, and most fittingly would the initiative of 
such a work come from England, which, with its forty millions 
of Muslim subjects in India, rules over a larger Mohammedan 
population than any other state in the world. 





Arr. VI—THE DOUAI DIARIES. 


The First and Second Diaries of the English College, Douai, and an 
Appendix of Unpublished Documents. Edited by Fathers of the Con- 
gregation of the London Oratory. With an Historical Introduction, 
by Tuomas Francis Knox, D.D., Priest of the same Congregation. 
London : David Nutt. 1878. 


ITH this handsome volume is commenced the work of 
editing a selection of the historical documents from 

the archives of the diocese of Westminster, such being chiefly 
the still extant records and remains of the English College of 
Douai, the centre of English Catholicism for more than 200 
years. The “ Douai Diaries” have long been looked for. In 
reading Bishop Challoner’s “ Missionary Priests,” no one can 
have failed to notice how continually, at the beginning or the end 
of each memoir, the venerable compiler appeals to the “ Douai 
Catalogue,” and how it is said of almost every priest that he 
made his studies at Douai, or, at such a date, was sent out from 
Douai to England. Bishop Challoner had the Douai diaries 
before him when he wrote. It was from these brown and worn 
manuscript volumes that he took his dates and leading facts. 
The originals he did not use, for they never left the College until 
the great Revolution; but the transcripts of them, which were 
made for the Bishop by Alban Butler, are still to be seen in the 
archives of Oscott. In a preface to the volume before us, the 
Editors give a brief history of the fortunes of these precious 
MSS. It seems almost a miracle that we have even a few 
scraps and relics of the literary treasures of Douai College. 
Nothing could have been more systematic and complete than 
the destruction which ensued during the first days of the Revo- 
lution. ‘The whole treasure of our inestimable manuscripts, 
consisting of original letters and correspondence with Rome 
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and England, authentic memoirs and other precious docu- 
ments,”—all, according to the account of an eye-witness, were 
dispersed and destroyed. This statement is, no doubt, not 
literally correct. Most of the diaries have survived—and in 
the town library of Douai there are one or two MS. volumes 
and a large number of printed books. The splendid library 
of the Benedictine monastery of S. Gregory at Douai shared 
the fate of that of the English College, and it is strange and 
melancholy when the visitor finds among the MS. treasures of 
the town library the book of the minutes of the “ councils” of 
S. Gregory’s—each meeting signed by the Prior and Secretary, 
among the signatures being such names as F. Leander Jones 
and F. Rudesind Barlow. But it is almost more than one can 
patiently bear, to know that the priceless original records of 
the deeds and sufferings of our fathers, the vouchers and 
authentications of a time which will evermore grow more 
heroic as it recedes, were used to make the cartridges and 
kindle the fires of senseless revolutionaries. At the same time, 
there is much to be thankful for. Just as the Maurist monks, 
during the 150 years which preceded the Revolution, explored 
every corner of France and printed in many a history of city 
and province innumerable documents which were destroyed in 
that unsparing fire, so a watchful Providence raised up our 
own Bishop Challoner. It is he who has saved the English 
records of Douai College. The “ Missionary Priests” is com- 
piled almost exclusively from manuscript materials, transcribed 
and sent over to England. The work which has been under- 
taken, at the desire of the Cardinal Archbishop, by the Fathers 
of the London Oratory, is to lay before the public what 
remains of the treasures of Douai. Their materials, though 
scanty in comparison to what has been lost beyond redemption, 
are not inconsiderable, and, it need not be said, of extreme 
interest. What they comprise we learn from the prospectus of 
the undertaking, and also from a more definite statement in 
the preface to the present volume of Diaries. There are a 
number of documents of various kinds, lists, reports, letters, 
relating to the history of the College and the persons connected 
with it. There are narratives concerning the martyrs; and it 
is most interesting to learn that there are many manuscript 
narratives, principally in the form of letters written by fellow- 
prisoners or eye-witnesses of the executions, which have never 
before been printed. Some of these documents were unknown 
to Bishop Challoner, or not made use of by him; others, 
though made use of in his “ Memoirs of Missionary Priests,” 
have never yet been printed in extenso. A volume containing 
a complete collection of the letters of Cardinal Allen is in 
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contemplation. When we hear the announcement that no less 
than seventy of the Cardinal’s letters which have never been 
printed are in existence, it is easily understood that this volume 
will be, perhaps, the most important of the series. Cardinal 
Allen was the founder and the inspiring spirit of the English 
College. He was a man of very definite individuality, full of 
the fear of God, winning, indefatigable, talented, and, one 
might almost say, gifted with genius. The collection of his 
letters, and the historical commentary with which the Editors 
will accompany them, cannot fail to present us with a portrait 
which will he in many important respects entirely new, and 
which will be a valuable addition to the series of lives of great 
English Catholics. Then there are the Diaries themselves. 
There are, or were, seven of them; one cannot now be found. 
Altogether they form a sort of irregular log-boox of the College 
from its foundation in 1568 to the year 1778, a period of 
210 years. It appears that no scheme of formally recording 
the daily life of the seminary was ever established. Each 
President in turn made such memoranda as seemed good to him, 
and put things down briefly or diffusely, or not at all, as oppor- 
tunity offered or fancy suggested. In some places the Diaries 
are very full and minute. For instance, in the “ Diarium 
Secundum,” under the date October 3, 1590, there is an 
interesting circumstantial account of a solemn visit paid to the 
College (then in exile at Rheims) by Cardinal Henry Cajetan, 
the Papal legate, accompanied by Marshal St. Paul and other 
military leaders, when no less a personage than Francis 
Pancirolo, the master of S. Francis of Sales, and the “ first 
preacher in the world,” was present at the reception, and when 
Dr. William Gifford delivered the address of welcome (p. 235). 
More frequently they are very meagre, consisting of pages of 
names with dates, precious to the historian, but not attractive 
to the general reader. At intervals we have periods of several 
years entirely passed over, without an entry of any kind. Yet 
there are certain matters connected with the seminary which 
imperatively demanded an accurate record; such as, for 
instances, the names of those who went and came, who took 
the College oaths, who were ordained, and who took their 
degrees. No doubt it was the intention to preserve a strictly 
accurate and complete registry of all these names. Other matters 
might be entered or might not ; would that a more Boswellian 
spirit had guided the pens of the several generations of Rectors! 
We could, perhaps, have borne the loss of lists of doctors and 
entries of matriculation, if we could have had some more in- 
formation about some of the familiar names which garnish the 
prosaic pages of the Diaries. We know, for example, how 
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Cuthbert Maine, the proto-martyr of the College, died at 
Launceston; we have the record of the miraculous light in his 
cell, of his gentle words, and his constant prayer; but when 
we find that his name in the Diaries is put down under the 
year 1573 as a student of theology, in 1575 as “ ordained 
priest,” in 1576 as sent to England—put down with no note or 
observation except “ Exonien,” or belonging to the diocese of 
Exeter, in a list of other names unknown to fame—we cannot 
forbear wishing the impossible wish that the President had 
been gifted with prophetical insight into the future, and had 
said something more about the college life of the glorious martyr 
of the West. Roger Cadwallador, the Leominster martyr, 
was a Greek scholar—he translated Theodoret’s Philotheus— 
and a skilled controversialist. We know something of his work 
in Herefordshire and of his verbal contest with the Bishop of 
Hereford, who examined him; we are even told of the “little 
silk point which tied his hose about his knee,” and the phari- 
saical scandal of Bishop Bennet thereat. We should have been 
glad to know something about his family, and about his studies 
at Rheims. The Second Diary mentions him three times. 
First it tells us how “ Rogerius Cadwalitor,” of the diocese of 
Hereford, was made sub-deacon on September 21, 1591, in the 
chapel of Holy Cross, in Rheims Cathedral; next, how, on 
February 24, 1592, he was ordained deacon in the chapel of 
the Cardinal’s palace, near the church of St. Mary; and, lastly, 
it records that August 21, of the same year, he left Rheims for 
good, and set out on his journey to Spain (to Valladolid). 
Thus, it will be seen that the entries in these Diaries are some- 
what meagre and unsatisfying. Not the less certainly are they 
invaluable and indispensable. 

The last entry in the “ Diarium secundum,” now before us, 
under the date August 8th, 1593, records that two of the serv- 
ants of the Coliege were “sent to Douai.” The College was 
about to return from Rheims to Douai. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that these two diaries embrace a period of about twenty- 
five years. The College was founded at Douai in 1568; it was 
driven out of Douai by the revolutionary party in 1578, and 
took refuge at Rheims; it returned from Rheims to Douai in 
1593, after an absence of fifteen years. The able and lengthy 
historical introduction prefixed to this edition of the Diaries by 
the Rev. Father Knox traces the history of the College down 
to this date, and gives with the fulness of a history the details 
of its foundation, object, daily life, struggles, and vicissitudes. 
Running through the narrative, as might have been anticipated, 
is the thread of the life of Cardinal Allen—his external and 
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active life, that is to say, for his spirit and interior have still to 
be traced (and we trust by the same hand), when the promised 
collection of his letters is given to the world. 

There is nothing more melancholy than to compare the 
strenuous and splendid stand which the noblest of the staunch 
English made after Queen Mary’s death to save their country 
from falling into heresy, with the total failure of their sacrifices 
and efforts, as observable, for instance, about fifty years ago, 
when Catholic emancipation seemed to loosen the last ties that 
bound families and whole districts to the ancient Church. We 
can see now that, without an extraordinary interference of Pro- 
vidence—without a Francis Xavier or a Francis de Sales—it 
must necessarily have happened as it did. On the one side was 
the secular government, bearing with systematic and calculated 
pressure on every parish in the land, making unsparing use of 
stake, gibbet, and fine, until generations of the people had been 
born and come to maturity without knowing a Catholic priest. 
On the other side was a chivalrous band of learned and enthu- 
siastic men, able to convince, and ready to die, but whose 
numbers were never, perhaps, large enough to have sufficed for 
the spiritual wants of London itself. Both the early success 
and the final failure of the English missionary crusade are 
easily explained. Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne in 
1558. The first missionaries from Douai came to England in 
1574. During the intervening sixteen years the people of 
England were, of course, Catholic, as a people. Very many 
of them, both priests and people, conformed outwardly to the 
State religion ; priests were found who said a private mass early 
in the morning, and read the service of the Common Prayer- 
book afterwards; the gentry would attend the established 
services, and the mass of the people said their Catholic prayers, 
and knew not what to think of the changes that were succeed- 
ing each other. No sooner did the first Douai missionaries, 
in 1574, begin their work in England, than an immediate and 
most remarkable revival in fervour took place. We have testi- 
monies from the Diaries, and from various quarters, dating from 
1576 to 1580, which show unmistakeably that England might 
and would have been restored to the Catholic unity with the 
greatest ease, had the Protestant Government ceased to exist. 
Sixteen or twenty years were not sufficient to obliterate the 
beliefs, the customs, and the prejudices of a people. Father 
Knox is inclined to think that between the accession of Eliza- 
beth and the arrival of the first Douai missionaries the clergy, 
chiefly the secular clergy, ordained in the previous reigns, 
laboured hard and successfully in keeping up the Faith among 
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the English people. He thinks that the outburst of fervour to 
which allusion has been made was in great measure owing to 
their labours. 


But who were they to whom this change in the English Catholics was 
owing? For the first sixteen years of the schism, from 1558 to 1574, it was 
due to the priests, some regular, but mostly secular, ordained in the previous 
reigns, and to them alone. Some of these, as Bishop Watson, Abbot Fecken- 
ham, and Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, from the prisons to which they were con- 
fined for the remainder of their days, bore witness to the Catholic faith for 
which they suffered. Others, exiles from their native country on a¢count of 
their religion, aided from abroad by their writings the Catholic cause in 
England. Buta large number, especially of the parochial clergy, remained 
steadfast at their posts, and through the long night of danger and persecution 
watched like true pastors over their flocks. Such a one, for example, was 
the Rev. John Peel, of whom the Diary records, on the occasion of a visit 
which he paid to Douai in May, 1576, that “he had laboured for sixteen 
years in England at the peril of his life, reconciling to the Catholic faith those 
who had gone astray, and animating others to perseverance.” And many 
more there were whose names have not been recorded, and whose quiet 
labours live only in their fruits. For though there were some among the 
ancient priests, such as Allen has described in words which have been quoted 
above, it would be unjust to assume that the great majority of them had 
gone astray. If it had been so, there could not have been that revival of 
fervour among the Catholics which we know to have taken place during 
those sixteen years, when they, and they only, exercised the pastoral office 
in England. . . . . Even so late as in 1596, it was calculated that forty or 
fifty of these ancient priests were still labouring in England. If so many 
remained after thirty-eight years of persecution, their number must have 
been very large indeed during the first sixteen years of the schism. (“ His- 
torical Introduction,” pp. Ixi. lxii.) : 


Our materials for forming a judgment on this point are 
scanty. It is natural, perhaps, that more of the bad should 
be recorded than of the good; but it seems impossible that, 
among the number of the Catholic clergy, very many should 
not have remained at heart staunch to the Church. Moreover, 
we know that the Government did not prosecute wholesale, if 
the expression may be used. This would have been too rash, 
and would have provoked more serious disturbances than the 
rising of the North. District by district, county by county, 
the penal laws were put in force, the steadfast clergy rejected, 
intruders put in their places, the Prayer-book established, and 
the Churches “ purified.” England was, therefore, still sub- 
stantially Catholic when, in 1574, the College of Douai sent 
the first-fruits of the missionaries trained within her walls. 
But it is no wonder that, as soon as they began to work, and 
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in proportion as they and the confréres who followed them 
began to be known in the country, fervour began to revive, and 
Catholics to pluck up courage and indulge in hope. A con- 
siderable number of the influential Catholics placed their chief 
hope in political intervention. Under the despotism of the 
Tudors there was no medium between rebellion and abject 
submission. This explains why the one or two bold measures 
which were taken abroad with reference to Elizabeth—for in- 
stance, her excommunication, and the expedition of the Armada 
—were supported, even politically, by no small number of the 
English Catholics at home. It was not that their patriotism 
was less, but their despair was great, and their faith was dearer 
to them than their country. The establishment of an actively- 
aggressive seminary, under the auspices of the Pope, and in the 
territory of Philip of Spain, was an event which made English 
Catholics feel that the Continent was making efforts for them. 
They had every hope that, if the storm at home could be wea- 
thered for a few years, fair weather would return. When the 
Douai missionaries came among them, it seemed as if the 
troubled sky was beginning to clear; and the feeble were 
strengthened, the fallen repented, the erring came back. In 
the very year after the first missionaries were sent out (1575), 
a priest writes to Allen: “The number of Catholics increases 
so abundantly, that he who almost alone holds the rudder of 
the State has privately admitted to one of his friends that 
for one staunch Catholic at the beginning of the reign there 
were now, he knew for certain, ten.” When the writer goes 
on to say that Walsingham was so thoroughly persuaded of this 
that he was thought to be not unwilling himself to embrace 
the cause which was going up, provided his own safety could 
have been secured, we think we recognize one of those reports 
of the marvellous and incredible which have so much fascina- 
tion for retailers of news. But there is no doubt that the abun- 
dance of the harvest was such as to surprise the missionaries, 
Another interesting testimony to the same effect is furnished by 
a letter of Allen, written from Paris in January, 1577, to his 
friends and disciples at Douai. The president was writing 
chiefly for the purpose of saying that a great number of English 
Catholics were waiting at Paris for an opportunity of joining 
the College, but were prevented from undertaking the journey 
by the troubled times, the wars of the League keeping the 
country at the time in a state of constant disturbance, and the 
Flemings being in revolt against the King of Spain. Allen 
says, that, by the reports of those members of the College who 
had returned from England to Paris, the number of English 
brought back, as time went on, to Catholicism was so great as 
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to be almost beyond belief.* Six months before, a deacon of 
Queen Mary’s reign, a confessor of the faith, had arrived at the 
College for ordination. He brought a letter from the Rev. 
John Payne, a Douai priest, then in England, in which was 
mentioned the great increase in the number of conversions, and 
the wonder of the heretics thereat ; and then the writer goes 
cn to say that the Anglo-Douai priests are now known all over 
England, that their very name exceedingly disturbs the here- 
tics, whilst it is proportionately consoling to the Catholics, who 
all hope that the day of the restoration of Catholicism cannot 
be far off.+ The hopes of the Catholics rose still higher when, 
in the year 1580, the Society of Jesus, represented by the 
famous names of Parsons and Campion, entered on the labour 
and danger of the English Mission. In the month of October 
of the same year Campion writes to the College that within two 
days of his arrival in London he had confessed at least forty 
penitents ; whilst Parsons, in a letter of the same date testifies 
to the “ amazement ” with which he beheld the devotion of the 
Catholics during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and how he 
wept himself to see how they beat their breasts when the name 
of the Pope was pronounced, and shed tears at the elevation of 
the Sacred Host.t ‘ For the moment,” says Mr. J. R. Green, 
“their success was amazing. The eagerness shown to hear 
Campion was so great that in spite of the denunciation of the 
Government he was able to preach, with hardly a show of con- 
cealment, to a vast audience in Smithfield. . . . Wherever the 
missionaries went the zeal of the Catholics revived. The list 
of nobles reconciled to the old faith . . . . was headed by the 
name of Lord Oxford, Burghley’s own son-in-law, and the 
proudest among English peers. The success of the Jesvits in 
undoing Elizabeth’s work of compromise was shown in a more 
public way by the unanimity with which the Catholics with- 
drew from attending at the national worship.”§ Thus, about 
the year 1580, twenty-two years after the accession of Elizabeth, 
it would have been easy to reconcile the English people with 
the Catholic Church. But the cause of God and of the Church 
had opposed to it one of the ablest and most determined 
secular governments that it has ever encountered. The reply 
of Elizabeth and of her advisers to the crusade of the mission- 
aries and the Jesuits was the Statute 23 Elizabeth (1581) 
against the “seminaries.” This statute made it high treason 
to “ reconcile ” anyone in England, and also to “ be reconciled.” 
This enactment was hardly a novelty; for Cuthbert Maine 





* “Diarium Secund.,” p. 114. + Tbid., p. 107. t Ibid., p. 171. 
§ “History of the English People,” p. 401. 
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had been charged, four years before, with haying in his pos- 
session a “bull of absolution.” What was new in it were 
the provisions intended to destroy the English Colleges of 
Douai (Rheims) and Rome. The second diary notices this 
statute ou the 12th of February, 1581l> It is interesting 
to observe how those enactments which are the most deadly 
and terrible are not even referred to, whilst the provisions 
regarding the registering of youths sent beyond seas, the re- 
calling them to England, the depriving them of all assistance 
if they refuse to come, and ihe illegality of all business and 
money transactions in behalf of seminarists are recorded 
at length. “Such,” concludes the diarist, “such and so 
great is the ardour of the Queen of England in propagating 
‘religion? — ‘true religion,’ she calls it—Calvin’s religion, 
rather, or her own, or nobody’s, or no one knows what— 
or, more truly, not religion at all, but the most pestilent 
heresy.” * Four years later, in 1585, came a still more 
stringent Act of Parliament. The Diary becomes very meagre 
after 1581, and we have no record of the sanguinary enact- 
ments of the 27th Eliz., nor comment upon them. But the 
entries bear traces of the effects of the statute. One of its 
mildest clauses orders all Jesuits and seminary priests ordained 
abroad to leave the realm at once. Accordingly we find that 
at the end of January twenty-one priests were sent out of 
England, and that in October a second body of priests were 
sent into exile, and arrived at the College. Of the latter com- 
pany it is expressly said that they were driven out of England 
by the “cruel edict” of the queen. Eight years later, still 
another devastating penal statute was levelled at the unfortunate 
Catholics. This time it was rather against the faithful in 
general than against the clergy or the Jesuits that the stern 
legislation was aimed. The Act placed every Catholic under a 
sort of police-inspection, or “ forced domicile”; and virtually 
sentenced all the poorer Catholics to banishment or to a felon’s 
death. These statutes, says F. Knox, “justified the English 
seminaries abroad.” They were not required for such a pur- 
pose; but had it been necessary they certainly would have 
done so. F. Knox calls them, or one of them, a “clumsy 
expedient” on the part of the Queen’s advisers. But there 
seems little doubt that they were as perfectly successful as the 
English Government wished them to be. What they effected 
was nothing less than this; they held captive in heresy a 
whole nation, in spite of the fact that the nation was in the 
mass warmly attached to Catholicism. After the temporary 





* “Diarium Secund.,” p. 176. 
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“revival”? during the first years of missionary effort, the 
number of Catholics steadily decreased in England down to a 
time within the memory of living persons. 

When we say that the mission and work of Douai College, 
and of its sister, the English College of Rome, ended in failure, 
we must be understood as speaking in a very narrow and 
limited sense. No true work, done according to the rules of 
the work of Jesus Christ, ever fails. And we shall presently 
have something to say of what has been really effected by 
Allen’s great movement. It failed in keeping England Catho- 
lic, though England was not hostile to Catholicism. Doubt- 
less, England, left to Elizabeth’s dealing, would have ceased to 
be Catholic in a much more complete sense than it has ever 
yet done. And it is unquestionable that the only possible 
means for preserving even the shreds and seeds of Catholicism 
was to keep up an active propaganda from without, and to 
spend labour and pain and blood. What the queen and her 
laws did was to make the labour, the prayers, and the blood 
in very great measure, and in comparison with results which 
should have followed, ineffectual and useless for the time. 
Persecution, in those days, was able to do that. The sword of 
the persecutor always and invariably promotes the growth of 
the Church; but the sword of such a persecution as was pos- 
sible in the sixteenth century naturally lays the Church in 
ruins for a time. The present volume of the Diaries and the 
period (1558 to 1598) covered by F. Knox’s most interesting 
introduction afford us no opportunity of considering the whole 
effect of the seminaries upon English Catholicism. But having 
briefly noticed in what sense their work has failed, it is agree- 
able to turn to the history of the institution of the College of 
Douai, and to dwell upon some of the numerous points in 
respect of which they have perfectly and gloriously succeeded. 

A great historic past is one of the most powerful sources of 
noble resolves and courageous actions. We may call it emula- 
tion, or contagious sympathy, or encouragement ; it is certain 
that the realized, monumental presence of a grand past has the 
same effect on the emotional part of our nature as the presence 
of living heroism, or the companionship of noble and sympa- 
thetic hearts. The past is always with us; it stands still to be 
studied, to be questioned; it never falls below its name and 
reputation, or disappoints us when we approach it too closely. 
When there is a past which we can call our own—which is 
linked to our own present by bonds of faith, of country, or of 
family, we have an additional guide and assistance in life, a 
second guardian-angel to warn us and to lead us in paths of 
duty and honour. And it is when a past has been after God’s 
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heart, and modelled on God’s rules, that it has power during 
the ages which follow it. There is a dead past and a living 
past. Among the many figures and groups in the long vista of 
silent shapes which make up history, there are some that are 
finished with for ever. There are empires dead and gone, kings 
and rulers standing solitary and apart, splendid triumphs that 
have no living consequence, systems of thought that are merely 
curiosities, periods of society, in this country or in that, which 
are historic and nothing more. But the living past, monu- 
mental as it looks, works, and is fruitful still. The spirit which 
has moulded its form and lineaments is a spirit which cannot 
die. The only truly living history is that which is the history 
of the counsel and the thought of God. Men of Christ, their 
words and the deeds, share the immortality of their Master. 
It is a law that Almighty God’s past—that is, the lives and 
deeds of His servants—is not merely an example, or a lesson, 
but a power which He uses, as He used His own human Nature 
in the Incarnation, for the saving and the perfecting of the 
world. Such is the great truth developed in lyric parallelisms 
in the opening verses of the forty-fourth chapter of Ecclesias- 
ticus. The saints of Israel’s early times were men whose 
“godly deeds have not failed,” ‘‘ good things continue with 
their seed”; ‘their children for their sakes remain for ever” ; 
“their bodies are buried in peace, and their name liveth unto 
generation and generation.” 

It will be seen, by many, perhaps, for the first time, in the 
Introduction of F. Knox, what a true race of Christian heroes 
we possess in the men who first founded the English Colleges 
of Douai and Rome, and who, during the first twenty years of 
their existence, formed their spirits within their walls and went 
out from them to preach Christ and to shed their blood. In 
the pages of the “ Missionary Priests,” a work which in Eng- 
lish homes and seminaries has always held in love and esteem 
a rank little inferior to that other work of a seminary priest, 
Alban Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints,” we have come to know 
their learning and their constancy, their spirit of prayer, their 
courage, and their truly spiritual deaths. But it was hardly 
known what sort of a mother was the Alma Mater which sent 
them forth. To the reader of Bishop Challoner, Douai College 
is but a name; it is a place where men came from, and where 
the manuscripts which describe their life.and death were reve- 
rently kept. But the “ Catalogues” and the “ Diaries ” have 
an air about them of remoteness and dimness equal to that of 
the ‘* book of the days” or “ the wars ” of the Kings of Judah, 
and the name of Douai is as empty and ineffectual as Ur of the 
Chaldees, of which all that is known is that ee lived 
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there and went forth from it. Thanks to F. Knox, we have 
now a living picture of the spirit and life of Douai College in 
its very first beginnings. 

When William Allen, a native of Lancashire, who had been 
a fellow of Oriel and Principal of S. Mary Hall, Oxford, first 
formed the idea of founding a College for the English exiles in 
the Low Countries, it is not clear that he had any intention to 
form a great missionary seminary. Yet he was a born missionary 
and controversialist. In a letter of his own, preserved in the 
English College at Rome, and here for the first time printed, 
we have an account of his labours and success in England during 
the first years of Elizabeth’s reign, when it seemed still possible 
that the tide of evil might be stemmed by efforts within the 
country itself. He tells us, in terms which are probably literally 
correct, but which certainly have an external resemblance to 
those of self-praise, that a wonderful revival of fervour took 
place through the conversations which he held whilst staying at 
the houses of many of the gentry and nobility in England. 
He “demonstrated by irrefragable notes and tokens” the 
authority of the Church and the Apostolic See, and “ proved 
by popular but invincible arguments ” that the truth was to be 
found nowhere else save with the Catholics. Hence it was 
brought about in a very short time that “a vast number of our 
countrymen” not only came to hold right views about religion, 
but abstained altogether from the communion, churches, ser- 
mons, books, and all spiritual communication with heretics. He 
preached the strict duty of holding aloof from heresy, even in 
outward signs ; and such was the success of this holy severity, 
that there were now more confessors and genuine Catholics than 
‘‘ with all our indulgence and connivance ” there had been con- 
cealed Christians. But his success had the effect of making 
the country dangerous to him. He removed from Lancashire 
to the neighbourhood of Oxford, thence in a short time to 
Norfolk, and finally to the Low Countries. It was about three 
years later that he formed the project, in conjunction with his 
great friend, Dr. Vendeville, a professor in Douai University, 
afterwards Bishop of Tournai, of founding a home for the Eng- 
lish exiles. We give, in his own words, penned about ten years 
after the foundation of his College, the motives and expectations 
with which it was undertaken. 





“The way,” he writes, “in which our association was originally formed at 
Douay, in 1568, and our design and intention in the matter, no one knows 
better than yourself. It was you who well nigh presided over the whole 
undertaking, and procured for it the first means of support, when as yet our _ 
countrymen had contributed but little, not conceiving that so insignificant 
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a college would be of much avail for the conversion of a kingdom. And, to 
confess the truth, however far your foresight may have reached (for perhaps, 
with regard to its fruit, end, and object, your thoughts may have taken a 
wider range than those of many others who approved the work and aided it ; 
and certainly God’s decree and disposition respecting the whole matter was 
somewhat different from what we thought) our first purpose was to establish 
a college in which our countrymen who were scattered abroad in different 
places might live and study together more profitably than apart. Our next 
intention was to secure for the college an unbroken and enduring existence 
by means of a constant succession of students coming and leaving; for we 
feared that, if the schism should last much longer, owing to the death of the 
few who at its beginning had been cast out of the English universities for 
the faith, no seed would be left hereafter for the restoration of religion, and 
that heresy would thus obtain a perpetual and peaceful possession of the 
realm, there being no one to make reclamation, even though an opportunity 
should offer at the death of the Queen or otherwise. For we thought it 
would be an excellent thing to have men of learning always ready outside 
the realm to restore religion when the proper moment should arrive, although 
it seemed hopeless to attempt anything while the heretics were masters there. 
Moreover, we conceived that it would be to God’s glory, and our duty as 
Christians and citizens, to snatch from the jaws of death as many souls of 
our countrymen as in a very few years might be educated in this society of 
ours. And, certainly, if nothing else had been effected, our labours and 
the contributions of others would not have been useless in the Lord, since 
from that time till now more than five hundred persons have been at different 
times instructed in religious knowledge in this college, and God only knows 
how many more there will be in the future.”—(Hist., Introd. xxvi.) 


We have here the avowal of three motives—first, to provide 
the English exiles with an academic home; secondly, to furnish 
a succession of learned men capable of filling the places of 
those who had been trained in the English universities, and so 
prepared to re-establish Catholicism in Europe, whenever a 
favourable chance might offer; and thirdly, to offer an oppor- 
tunity of Catholic education to those who could not hope for it 
in their own country. 

The University of Douai had been established only eight 
years. The very first college that was founded under its pro- 
tection was the English college. It was a bold venture, and 
one which none but a man of AlJlen’s determination could have 
hoped to carry through. The litile society lived in a hired 
house, and they depended upon alms. Allen relates how they 
were indebted to the benefactions of “certain abbots” (the 
abbots of Anchin, S. Vaast, and Marchiennes), and of one or 
two others. It may be noticed that each of these abbots, or 
their successors, founded colleges themselves afterwards, the 
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abbot of S. Vaast, of Arras, establishing the Anglo-Benedictine 
house of S. Gregory the Great. Allen’s college grew and in- 
creased amid poverty and straitened circumstances of every 
kind. Let us hear, from himself, what kind of work it did 
during the first ten years of its existence :— 





“ Seeing therefore,” he writes, “how much hope there was through Christ 
of gaining fruit in our island, and that so great a door was open for winning 
souls, we began more diligently to animate our people to the work, to pro- 
cure alms from our country, to summon the choicest wits from the universi- 
ties (though many of all ranks were flocking to us of their own accord), and 
to instruct the comers more carefully in every part of the Christian religion, 
but especially in controversies. Moreover, we admitted into the number of 
those who were maintained at the common charges of the seminary all who 
were students of theology or on the point of becoming such, and whom Christ 
had touched with the thought of taking holy orders. The rest who came, 
gentlemen’s sons, who were studying humanities, philosophy or jurispru- 
dence, and who, either of their own accord or through the exhortations of 
Catholic relations and friends, had been moved by the fame of the seminary 
to seek here a Catholic education, were kept by us in the college for a time, 
but at their own, not the common charge, until, according to their age and 
condition, they had been duly catechized and reconciled to the Church by 
penance for their previous life and schism. There came at the same time 
not a few who were simply heretics, and even heretical ministers and 
preachers, all of whom being moved to penance through our instructions 
and conversation were not only sincerely reconciled to the Church, but after 
a year or two spent under the college discipline desired to become priests, s 
and when they had obtained their wish zealously devoted themselves to the 
English harvest, one of them ending his life with a glorious martyrdom, and 
the others still labouring there with great fruit. Besides these, all who came 
to Douay on business with the English students (and many came for many 
reasons ; and travellers too on their road to France, Italy, or Brabant, often 
turned aside to see their friends or the seminary, about which there was 
already much talk), all these men, who were for the most part devoid of all 
religion, or at least schismatics, were pressed to remain a few days with us ; 
and many consented to do so. And if they were poor, we caused them to be 
kept at the college expense for thirty days, until they knew the chief heads 
of the Catholic religion, had learned to confess their sins properly, and were 
reconciled to God. Thus we acted towards many persons with great fruit ; 
and they returning home glorified God for the things which they had seen, 
and persuaded many others to leave all and come to us at Douay, or at least 
to come once to hear and see us, as some heretics had done. We also wrote 
sometimes to the more learned heretics, whom a faulty education had misled, 
praying them to make one trial of our mode of life and teaching, and pro- 
mising them, so long as they remained with us, such courteous entertainment 
as befitted their dignity. We likewise invited from England some of the 
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elder priests who had been ordained many years before, and were labouring 
in the Lord’s vineyard, but were insufficiently instructed for the necessities 
of the present time in all the duties of religion and the Church’s censures. 
This we did that they might receive, while with us, an ecclesiastical training 
and a somewhat more appropriate instruction, and then return to the holy 
work on which they were engaged.” —(Hist. Introd. xxxiv., xxxv.) 


The first thing that strikes the reader in this stirring pro- 
gramme is a certain courageous vastness of conception, as of 
one who looked upon the reconversion of England as an event 
sure to happen, and soon. There are men who live more serene 
lives the more they contend, and Allen was one of these. Who 
but he would have dared to invite to a hired house at Douai, 
and to a board that was bare enough and yet was spread by 
means of alms, .“the choicest wits from the universities,” 
“ gentlemen’s sons,” “ heretical ministers and preachers,” “all 
who came to Douai on business with the English students,” 
“travellers, for the most part devoid of all religion,” “the 
more learned heretics,” and “the ancient priests” who were 
not abreast of the times in the matter of controversial arma- 
ment and preparation! From a most interesting letter of Dr. 
Gregory Martin, Dec. 20, 1875, written to F. Campion, we 
obtain a curious and charming view of the very interior of the 
college, before it had been in existence seven years. It must 
be premised that, in the spring of the same year, Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. had made the seminary practically independent by 
promising a monthly pension of 100 gold crowns. “ Now it is 
really a college!” exclaims Dr. Gregory Martin, whose ornate 
Latin, carefully elaborated for the perusal of one who wrote 
Latin plays with all the idiom and much more than the poetry 
of Seneca, we venture to translate :*— 


Now it is really a College! ...... The mere report of such munifi- 
cence is bringing over from England swarms of students—they do not come, 
they fly—and not students only, but theologians and candidates for the 
priesthood. When I was there a short time ago I witnessed a most pleasing 
sight. In that refectory where in our times some six of us used to sit, at a 
single table, I saw nearly sixty men and youths of the greatest promise 
seated at three tables, taking so pleasantly a little broth, thickened with 
only the commonest vegetables, that you would have sworn they were eating 
stewed raisins and prunes, English delicacies. Meanwhile the reader recites 
in a loud voice from a pulpit that portion of the Old Testament which comes 
in its order in the Roman Breviary, adding the parts omitted, so that the 
whole Bible is easily gone through in one year. Twice a day, at the end of 
each meal, they still have the usual explanation of a chapter ; only it is done 


* Using freely, however, F. Knox’s admirable translation. 
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more perfectly than formerly, not merely on account of the pains which 
Richard Bristow takes, and his knowledge, which was always very great, 
but also because of the increased authority and maturity which is implied in 
the degree of doctor in divinity lately conferred on him. But there is one 
admirable novelty. Every Saturday and vigil of a saint’s day, at one o'clock, 
@ sermon, or rather exhortation, is delivered in the refectory, to which all 
our country-people come from their lodgings in the town ; and among them 
Bristow’s mother and sister, with her husband and brother... . Allen, 
Stapleton, and Bristow take the lead in this function; then come the 
bachelors, then the others, but I believe only those who are priests, of whom, 
however, as their number increases every day, many are sent forth. But 
whither? you ask. Seek not to know. They are sent forth, O Campion, 
sent forth at the third hour, at the sixth, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh 
hour ; they plant, they water, they sow, they reap, and it is God Who giveth 
the increase ; Whose fatherly kindness towards this His little flock I cannot 
express in words, but only marvel at, and cry out, The mercies of the Lord 
will I sing for ever! (Appendix, pp. 310, 11). * 


We learn, from Allen’s own letters, that, some ten years 
after the foundation of the college, there were within its doors 
generally not less than one hundred students, of whom about one 
quarter were priests, and the rest candidates for holy orders. 
In ordinary years about twenty were advanced to the priest- 
hood, and as many were sent into England. During the first 
ten years between a hundred and a hundred and sixty priests 
had been sent out to England. Hard and serious study went 
on during the precious years which could be afforded for pre- 
paration. The intellectual training all converged on contro- 
versy. The students were taught to be familiar with the text 
of Holy Scripture, and to have at their fingers’-ends all those 
passages which are used by Catholics in support of their faith 
or misused by heretics in opposition to the Church. All the 
controversial passages in the Bible were carefully copied out by 
the students, treated in lectures by the professors, disputed 
about in free discussion, and woven into continuous polemical 
discourses.* They were carefully taught to quote the Holy 
Scripture in English. The heretics “plumed themselves ex- 
ceedingly ” on their greater power and grace in the use of the 
vulgar tongue. The “more learned Catholics ” could quote in 
Latin, but when obliged, on the spur of the moment, to trans- 
late some passage into English, they often did it “ inaccurately 
and with unpleasant hesitation.””’ (Here Allen utters a feryent 
prayer for a Catholic translation of the Bible, and promises 





* All these particulars are condensed from the long letter of Allen, quoted 
in the Hist. Introd., pp. xxxviii. sqq. 
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to undertake it if the Pope allows it. It is well known how 
this promise was carried out.) In controversial divinity, 
strictly so called, authors were rare in those days. Robert 
Bellarmine had only just begun to teach in Rome. The text- 
book at Douai and Rheims was Thomas Waldensis, whose 
meagre refutation of Wickliffe was all the formal teaching they 
could find to prepare themselves to contend with men like 
Jewel and Peter Martyr. But the truth is the Douai and 
Louvain students were often masters themselves. Many of 
them were university men of the highest standing, and at 
Douai, Louvain, and Rheims they were in constant contact 
with a system of theological teaching which was exactly fitted 
to produce first-rate polemics. It is only necessary to mention 
the names of Harding, Stapleton, Bridgewater, Gregory Martin, 
Parsons, Campion, and of Allen himself, to prove, not only that 
the men of the time could deal with controversial questions, but 
that there was no name on the other side likely to give them 
much trouble. The want of a formal text-book was, therefore, 
of less consequence when men lived in the very heart and 
centre of the best controversial training of the day. But what 
assistance books could give was eagerly sought for. Thus 
Venerable Bede’s history was read for the purpose of being 
able to show how the Catholic religion was the old religion. 
“This is a very telling argument with the more sober sort,” 
says Allen. The polemical works of S. Augustine were care- 
fully studied, for the purpose of obtaining acuteness in discus- 
sion, knowledge of the heretical temper of mind, and skilfulness 
in dealing with heretics. Many treatises of 8. Cyprian, of 
S. Jerome, and of Vincent of Lerins, were also read and ex- 
plained. And a considerable feature in the polemical training 
of the Douai men was the pains taken to inspire them with “a 
lively and just indignation ” against the heretics. Allen calls 
this their “first and foremost study.” He and his assistants 
thought that the future missionaries ought to be made to 
“ detest” the men who were bringing such wrong to English 
hearts and homes. They would point out the majesty and 
beauty of the Catholic Church, her ceremonies, and her public 
worship ; the dignity of the holy Mass; the devotion and dili- 
gence of the people in coming to church, to Mass, and to 
sermons, as it could all be witnessed under their very eyes in 
the Catholic countries of their exile; and then they would pre- 
sent to them the mournful contrast at home—the utter desola- 
tion of holy things; England, once so religious, now stripped 
of all religion, a land once so holy, now a prey to impiety ; 
their friends and kin, their dear ones, and countless souls 
besides, perishing in schism and godlessness; every gaol and 
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dungeon filled to overflowing with Christ’s priests and servants, 
nay, with their own parents and kinsfolk. No pains were 
spared to set before their minds what these heretics were. By 
frequent familiar conversations they made the students tho- 
roughly acquainted with the chief impieties, blasphemies, 
absurdity, cheats, and trickeries of the English heretics, as 
well as with their ridiculous writings, sayings, and doings. 
The result was, in Allen’s words, that they not only “ hold the 
heretics in perfect detestation” (“a zealous and just indigna- 
tion, as far as God permits”), but they also “ marvel and feel 
sorrow of heart that there should be any found so wicked, 
simple, and reckless of their salvation as to believe such teach- 
ers, or so cowardly and worldly-minded as to go along with 
such abandoned men in their schism or sect, instead of openly 
avowing to their face the faith of the Catholic Church and 
their own.” Among the authors mentioned as forming part of 
their more general studies is S. Thomas of Aquin, on whose 
“ Summa ” there were two lectures a week. Their text-book in 
moral theology was the “ Enchiridion ” of Navarrus. They were 
taught Greek and Hebrew, so as to understand the Scriptures 
in the original, and so save themselves from being entangled in 
the sophisms which heretics extract from the properties and 
meanings of words. As practical missionaries, they were given 
the Catechism of Blessed Peter Canisius—the famous manual 
of the Jesuit Van Hond, which turned the tide of the reforma- 
tion in Germany—and they were taught how to teach the 
saying of the Rosary; for Allen and Bristow and the other 
founders of Douai knew well that the Catechism and the 
Rosary are as necessary in order to convert a people as the 
accurate discussion of the Bible. The students were brought 
up thoroughly sound and Roman in their doctrinal views. 
They were taught to understand the “ marvellous” power and 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff; ‘for it is the exceeding 
neglect and contempt with which this was treated by pastors 
and people alike that God has punished with the present 
miserable desolation.” They all heard Mass together every 
morning at five o'clock, after having first said the Litanies for 
the Church and the conversion of our country. Every Sunday 
and on the greater feasts they confessed and communicated, 
and almost all of them said the canonical hours every day. 
The priests celebrated daily. On the feasts of S. Gregory, 
S. Augustin, Apostle of the English, and S. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, they all met together for High Mass, at which the 
laity communicated, and prayed for Pope Gregory XIII. (their 
founder,” as they called him), for the conversion of England, 
the peace of the whole Church, and of the place where, by 
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God’s providence, they lived in exile. They fasted twice a 
week for the same intention; and their prayers never ceased 
for their suffering brethren in England, who were in bondage 
or affliction for religion’s sake. Allen presided over everything, 
and with wonderful dignity, constancy, and authority governed 
the whole college, nay, we are assured by a contemporary, 
“through the college almost all the Catholics of the nation,” 
and by his firm and prudent rule kept them all to the fulfilment 
of their duties in the greatest charity, peace, and concord. 

We see here the secret of the life and death of Maine and 
Cadwallador, Paine and Crow, Nicols and Yaxley. To them 
the English mission was the field of glory, to be won by labour 
or to be fertilized with blood. While they prayed and handled 
their Bibles at Douai and Rheims, they longed to be in the 
midst of the work of the Lord. They knew the risks, not of 
death merely, but of prisons worse than death, of judicial tor- 
ture, and of want and starvation. But they could not be kept 
back. When the news of the Act of 158i arrived at the 
College, some superiors thought it was hardly prudent to send 
out more men to England. But the students took the matter 
into their own hands. They would not be denied ; it was for 
such times and such chances that they were there preparing ; 
and nineteen of them took orders the following week. They 
seemed, as an eye-witness wrote in 1583, like men striving 
with all their might to put out a fire; they could not be kept 
back from England. And to England they went. Saying a 
brief goodbye to the sympathizing hearts with whom they 
lived, prayed, and studied, they passed away to Paris, probably 
first, and thence to some sea-port, Dunkirk, Havre, Dieppe, 
or Dover, where they found the means to sail to England in a 
trading-ship. Landed on a London quay, they stood friendless, 
unknown, and probably without money, on the soil of the 
country they had left in earlier youth, and which they loved so 
well. There was no one to welcome them; if a friendly hand 
pressed theirs in the crowd it was to enjoin secrecy and to lead 
them away by remote and unfrequented paths to a poor lodging. 
There was danger in their very presence. The character of 
their priesthood was deadly treason ; the breviary or the rosary, 
the Agnus Dei, the printed papers, the letters of introduction 
they bore upon them, any single one of these would hang them ; 
their look betrayed them, and the very shoes on their feet, recog- 
nized as of foreign make, were enough for the eyes of the ferrets 
who were on their track. In London they lived in poverty, 
in hunger, in cheerlessness; yet they laboured with fruit. 
Venturing out into the crowded streets, they mingled, disguised. 
with the lawyers, the shopkeepers, the labourers, the poor; 
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and they did what priests know how to do, they instructed, 
they confessed, they bore the Lord’s Body from tlie attic where 
they had said their mass, they anointed the dying and blessed 
his last sigh. In some rich man’s house they spoke sternly or 
sweetly to men with great English names who had bowed to 
idols and forgotten their God. They went far into the country 
in every kind of dress and character. They lay hidden in great 
country-houses. They wandered over Yorkshire moors, from 
village to village in the pleasant shires of middle England, from 
cottage to cottage in the hills of Wales. At last they were 
seized by the brute force which held the country in its chains. 
Then came the noisome gaol, the rack, the scaffold, and the 
uartering-block. It was all as they had thought it would be. 
They had seen it at Douai, not in their dreams, but when they 
lifted their eyes from the black-letter casuist, or the ancient 
* Bede,” or the cramped dictate, and mused with an uplifting of 
the heart upon the future. They knew, as we know, that the 
country of their love must be won back to God some day. 
The further the day is off, the brighter will it be when it comes. 
Their deeds live; their lives will never die. Their records are 
our mirror. True and fruitful apostleship means prayer, 
frugality, simplicity, and labour. The priest and the laity 
who are still to carry on England’s conversion must understand 
the beginnings of Douai. Understand them indeed they do; 
for their living tradition has been handed down. But any 
additional help to make them thoroughly our own is welcome. 








Art. VII.—ARCHBISHOP TRENCH ON MEDIEVAL 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


Lectures on Medieval Church History: being the substance of Lectures de- 
livered at Queen’s College, London. By Richarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin; Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 
London : Macmillan. 


HIRTY-SEVEN years ago, F. Newman, then still an 
Anglican clergyman, pointed it out as a grave danger of 

the day “lest, from total ignorance of history, we should be 
obliged to determine every action and every principle by the 
only test which will practically be left us—the test of visible 
expediency.”* His words had particular reference to the history 


* J, H. Newman’s “ Essays, Critical and Historical,” vol. ii. p. 253. 
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of Christendom, and occur in the introductory portion of his 
article upon a book which he rightly judged to be a meritorious 
contribution towards the remedy of the evil complained of,— 
the late Mr. Bowden’s “Life and Pontificate of S. Gre- 
gory VII.” The reception that learned, candid, and well- 
arranged work met with was not encouraging. Certainly it was 
not fortunate in the time of its publication. The Tractarian 
movement was then culminating, and the minds of those among 
whom Mr. Bowden might have expected to find his most appre- 
ciative readers were engrossed by present, all-absorbing per- 
plexities, doubts, conflicts, and duties, fatal to the tranquillity 
necessary for the fruitful study of the past. Again, the point 
of view from which Mr. Bowden wrote, in all candour and 
sincerity, as is manifest from every line of his book, was not 
quite satisfactory. Sympathy with the spirit of St. Gregory VII. 
was hardly compatible with loyalty to a communion which is 
the very embodiment of tke principle he lived and died to 
combat, and which, in one of its authoritative * documents, 
by a grim pun, styles him ‘“‘the Brand of Hell.” And Mr. 
Bowden belonged to a school which really strove hard to be 
loyal to the Anglican Establishment, to reverence its words, to 
catch its tone, to honour and obey its Bishops, to see in it a 
living body with a divine right to teach, and a power of deter- 
mining truth, That school received a fatal blow by the breaking 
up of the Tractarian party, and may now be said to be extinct, 
for Dr. Pusey and its few other living adherents have drifted 
very far from its position. In the author of the “ Christian 
Year” its last considerable representative passed away. 

Much has been done since Mr. Bowden’s book was published 
for the promotion of the study of modern history in this coun- 
try, and particularly of those centuries of modern history to 
which he was especially drawn. But it has been done from a 
point of view very different from his. Messrs. Freeman, Bryce, 
and Stubbs, to mention the three most considerable names of 
living writers among us on the Middle Ages, belong to quite 
another school of thought. Although not without ecclesiastical 
sympathies and antipathies—the antipathies, it must be owned, 
are more strongly marked than the sympathies, at all events in 
the case of Mr. Freeman—their bias is essentially secular. 
That, perhaps, is the best way of marking the fundamental 
difference between them and the writers who dealt with his- 
torical subjects under the essentially religious influence of the 
Tractarian movement. And here we must guard ourselves 
against misconstruction. We do not mean to hint a doubt 
that these highly-gifted and accomplished scholars remain, as 





* “The Book of Homilies,” 
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the “ Bidding of Prayer” still in use at the English Universi- 
ties expresses it, “‘in sincere and conscientious communion with 
the Established Church.” Why should they not, when the 
Established Church, carrying the principle of religious indivi- 
dualism farther than any other religious body, practically allows 
every man to fix for himself his terms of communion—to say 
what he thinks, and to think what he pleases? But the Esta- 
blished Church can hardly be to them as it was to the school of 
Mr. Keble, the mother upon whose “kind, upholding arm” 
they lean; nor, we feel convinced, does it occur to them to see 
in an Anglican prelate, however exemplary, “an apostle true, 
a crowned and robed seer.” Not tothem; probably not to any 
one now. The day for such illusions must be gone for ever. 

In the book, of which we are about to give some account, 
we have the latest contribution of Anglican scholarship’ to the 
better understanding of the Middle Ages. It is a book which 
is noticeable, both on that account and on several others. Then 
it is interesting as evidencing the increasing popularity of a 
study, which the Catholic Church has ever fostered, and which 
her foes—among whom, alas! must be reckoned, according to 
the Evangelical word, some of her own house, the less wise and 
courageous of her children—have dreaded and discouraged. 
Again, it has an intrinsic worth of its own, not indeed, as pre- 
senting anything very new to the advanced student, but as 
an introduction, in many respects excellent, to a great field of 
learning, and full of instruction in its very errors and defects. 
And once more, it is of importance, because of the high claims 
upon our respect of the very accomplished and deeply religious 
mind from which it proceeds. In Archbishop Trench the old 
academical traditions of the days when Commissioners and 
University Reform Acts were not, are united with exceptionally 
wide modern culture. Equally at home in the ancient classical 
writers, and in the masterpieces of German, Spanish, Italian 
and English literature, profoundly read in more than one of the 
greatest of the Fathers, and with no contemptible acquaintance 
with the treasures of philosophy and poetry left us by the 
Middle Ages, possessing a very considerable poetic faculty and 
a mastery of clear stately and vigorous prose, Dr. Trench is, 
perhaps, the most illustrious living ornament of the Anglican 
Communion. More than this. We must reckon him one of 
the chief and most successful labourers for the advancement 
among us of sound popular education. His little volume of 
“ Lectures on the Study of Words,” first published twenty-six 
years ago—-a volume as modest and unpretentious as it is scho- 
larly and able—has, perhaps, done more than anything else to 
revive and diffuse the philosophical culture of philology, and to 
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promote a sense of the responsibilities which attach to the great 
gift of articulate speech. We quite agree with him that for 
many a young man, “his first discovery that words are living 
powers, has been like the dropping of scales from his eyes, like 
the acquiring of another sense, or the introduction into a new 
world.” And we are persuaded that he uses no exaggeration 
in saying that the subject of studies in language is “one to 
which it is beyond measure desirable that their attention, who 
are teaching, or shall have hereafter to teach, others, should be 
directed, so that they shall learn to regard language as one 
of the chiefest organs of their own education or of that of 
others.”’* 

In the volume now before us, as in his other writings, Dr. 
Trench puts into practice the lesson he thus enforces, and cer- 
tainly the precision and exactness which ordinarily mark his 
language, and the occasional pauses which he makes to define 
the meaning of some word which he has occasion to use or to 
evolve its full significance, are not the least of the merits of 
these lectures. They are twenty-nine in number, and were 
originally delivered, ‘a good many years ago and more times 
than one,” to a class of girls at Queen’s College, London. 
But they do not stand as they were originally composed. 
“Much has been re-written, something withdrawn, not a little 
added.” “Little by little,’ he observes, as he was revising 
them for publication, he became conscious that his “ present 
estimate of persons and things was not always what it once had 
been, that later books demanded to be read and later knowledge 
used ; not to say that it was one thing to address a class of young 
ladies, who, however little one might know oneself upon a sub- 
ject, were tolerably sure to know less; and another to be one- 
self open to the criticism of all comers.”+ And so the lectures 
assumed their present shape. The period with which they deal 
extends from the Pontificate of S. Gregory the Great, at which, 
though not without hesitation, Dr. Trench dates the beginning 
of the Medieval period, and ends with the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that the volume does not profess 
to be a history, but merely a set of discourses upon history. 
The author, therefore, very wisely subordinates the chrono- 
logical order and the succession of events to the higher interest 
of his story. ‘I shall endeavour,” he writes, in his Intro- 
ductory Lecture, “so far as this may be, to have one central 
fact or idea in each of my lectures, to group my materials round 
this, recapitulating what may be behind, anticipating what lies 
before, refusing altogether, so often as a higher interest seems 





* Trench “On the Study of Words,” Pref, + Pref., vi. 
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to demand this, to play the part of annalist or centuriator, and 
seeking to marshal my materials, according to quite other laws 
than those of time. Of course, as events happen in time, and 
as the time when they happen often gives them their chief 
significance, time cannot be altogether ignored. I shall not, 
however, care to string the events which I care to record on 
the thread which it offers, but shall often prefer to arrange them 
and combine them, according to inner affinities of their own.” 
(p. 6). 

This is the task to which Dr. Trench sets himself. Let us 
quote from his pages a few specimens of the way in which he 
has achieved it. Passing by the second lecture, called the 
“ Middle Ages Beginning ”’ (we shall have occasion to revert to 
a portion of it hereafter) and the two immediately following it, 
on the “Conversion of England” and “Islam” respectively, 
we come to Lecture V.,—the “ Conversion of Germany,” where 
we have a very good example of Archbishop Trench’s method. 
The figure around which he groups his facts and observations is 
of course that of 8. Boniface. After describing in a few pages 
of very clear and interesting narrative the condition of Ger- 
many before the advent of its Apostle, and paying a.just tribute 
to the labours of the earlier missionaries, he continues :— 


Yet for all this, and recognizing that in a certain measure Boniface entered 
on the labours of others, we need have no scruple in admitting the title 
of Apostle of Germany, which has been often claimed for him. Winfrid, or 
Boniface—whether Pope Gregory II. gave him this second name, or how he 
got it, is not clear—was born near Kirton, in Devonshire, about 680. Fair 
prospects could not detain him at home, with so glorious an enterprise as 
the winning of Germany to Christ beckoning him to take his share in it. 
Some distinguishing features of his work are worth your attention. Thus, 
all efforts for the conversion of Germany which preceded his had been more 
or less unconnected and desultory. With him the organization of the enter- 
prise, as a whole, began ; laying, as he did, first foundations where it needed 
to lay them; building on the foundations which others had already laid, 
where such existed ; strengthening what was weak and tottering ; supplying 
things which were lacking ; reviving things which were ready to die ; re- 
calling to Christian order and discipline populations which had relapsed into 
heathen practices ; bringing the clergy together in synods, which were 
hitherto unknown, or which, having once been used, had fallen into desue- 
tude and neglect ; everywhere working upon a plan (p. 64). 


Dr. Trench then goes on to point out how the early mission- 
aries, not content merely to conquer territories for Christ, were 
careful to secure their conquests by impressing an abiding cha- 
racter upon their work: how, not relying for this upon any 
vague sentiment which their preaching had aroused, they were 
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diligent, by the aid of the churches, schools, and monasteries, 
which they founded, to hold with a strong and permanent grasp 
all that which they had made their own. 


Among many eminent for this (he o* erves) Boniface stands out pre-emi- 
nent. What an unerring eye was his for the discerning of the fittest spot 
for a monastery, with its cloistral school attached—Fulda, so long the centre 
of the theological culture of Germany, and notably his choice, is a signal 
witness to this—or for the dividing out of some land newly gained to the 
faith of Christ, into dioceses, and selecting the spot where the Bishop’s see 
should be planted. And what he saw as best, he was able as Apostolic Legate 
to carry out. Changed and modified as the ecclesiastical divisions of Germany 
have subsequently been, there is much in them which still attests his prac- 
tical wisdom, his far-seeing outlook into the future. The Church has had few 
with a talent of organization such as his ; fewer still who have had the oppor- 
tunity of exercising this talent on so vast a scale (p. 65). 


This is his account of the Saint’s death :— 


And a noble life had a not less noble close. Archbishop of Mentz—he would 
himself have preferred Cologne as the Metropolitan See of Germany—he 
might have claimed a peaceful close for so stormy and laborious a life. But 
no; he cannot forget how, in his onward, victorious march, he had left 
behind him one fortress of heathendom untaken. His heart yearns after the 
Frisians, whom in the early days of his mission he had sought to bring to 
the faith, but in vain. He lays down his dignities, is the simple missionary 
once more, revisits with a small band of fellow-workers the scene of his 
baffled labours in other days. Many are now converted, while others are only 
the more embittered hereby, and at the hand of these he receives the mar- 
tyr’s crown (p. 67). 


Some of our readers may be aware that certain among the 
more advanced German rationalists have of late laboured to 
quench the halo which for more than a thousand years has en- 
circled the brows of the Apostle of Teutonic Christianity. On 
this subject Archbishop Trench writes as follows :— 


Until within the last few years, there was in the land which owed to Boni- 
face so large a debt, a very hearty and unquestioning recognition of his work, 
and this on the part of Roman Catholic and Protestant writers alike. With 
some among the latter, all this is now changed. Attacks of an inconceivable 
bitterness upon him and upon the whole character of his missionary labour 
follow fast one on another. Not the conversion of the heathen—-for about 
that, they say, he concerned himself very little—but the overthrow of the 
Cuddee or Altic Churches in Germany, guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
declining to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, was the life-task which 
he set before himself, and which he accomplished with only too fatal a suc- 
cess. Shameful intrigues at the court of Charles Martel and his sons, which 
should help forward this object are laid to his charge, and this without a 
tittle of historic evidence to sustain the accusation, as the accusers themselves 
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are compelled to own. Even his martyrdom is denied. The authors of his 
death, we are now told, were a wild robber horde ; and Boniface only got 
what he merited, seeing that, if he had not neglected his proper duties, as a 
missionary Bishop, to curry favour at courts, these would in all likelihood 
have been converted, have become good members of society, and so have 
done him no wrong. Surely it must be in other interests than those of 
historic truth that all this is so persistently and passionately urged (p. 68). 


From the conversion of Germany, Archbishop Trench passes 
in his next lecture to the Holy Roman Empire. Here we have 
a masterly aud, upon the whole, a fair picture of the illustrious 
Frankish monarch whose real greatness is not less, although 
less romantic, than that with which the legends of the Middle 
Ages invested him. Dr. Trench is particularly happy in his 
remarks upon the view, so often put forward, that Charle- 
magne’s work died with him, that all he really effected was to 
scatter for a moment the darkness, which upon his death closed 
in again and swallowed up all. He observes— 


There is only partial truth in this statement. The cloister schools which 
he had founded lived through the tenth century, generally acknowledged as 
of the Dark Ages, the darkest of all. In these schools were cherished, and 
from these proceeded, those new activities of the human mind which were to 
issue in the scholastic philosophy, the University of Paris being in direct 
lineal descent from the Palatine school at Aachen, of which Alcuin was the 
founder. And if the reign of Charles does stand out as an isle of light 
with a night of darkness encompassing it on every side, so far from diminish- 
ing, this rather enhances the importance and significance of that brief season 
of refreshing, that breathing time thus obtained for arts and sciences, which 
might else have perished, unable to live at all through the dreary centuries 
which were before them (p. 83). 


Passing over much in this lecture which might well tempt 
one to linger, and over the two on “the Iconoclasts,” and 
Monasticism which immediately succeed it, and with which we 
are less in sympathy, we come to Lecture IX., which is devoted 
chiefly to a sketch of the life and work of 8. Gregory VII. It 
is a difficult subject for a Protestant prelate to handle, yet it 
must be confessed that Dr. Trench writes with very consider- 
able fairness, and with a profound admiration for the heroic 
Pontiff whose testimony of himself, that he had “ loved justice 
and hated iniquity,” is now, after the lapse of so many centu- 
ries, admitted as true by those who are the furthest removed 
from his faith and principles. Here is Dr. Trench’s account— 
and it is a very good example of his power of graphic sum- 
mary—of the contest between this Pope and the Emperor 
Henry IV. :— 

Little by little the relations between the two became more and more 
strained ; the Pope complaining of the king that he nominated bishops hostile 
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to the Roman See, that he retained among his confidential advisers excom- 
municated persons, that his rule was an intolerable tyranny, and his own life 
a shameful outrage on all decency ; and in the end citing him to make answer 
for himself in person to these charges. We have a glimpse here of.the 
wonderful reversal which two or three centuries had brought about in the 
relations of Pope and Emperor, that such a citation should have been 
possible. Henry understands what it means ; that the Pope is claiming the 
right to depose him ; that in all likelihood he will exercise this right. He 
snatches at whatever weapons of defence are at hand. Hastily calling toge- 
ther a Diet, he hurls countercharges against the Pope, sorcerer, simonist, 
fautor of heretics—this, no doubt, with reference to Berenger—with whatever 
other accusations a blind rage can suggest, and will prevent his own deposi- 
tion by a declaration of the Pope’s. And now the Church’s thunders do not 
sleep. Henry is pronounced under ban ; to have forfeited his kingdom. This 
ban of the Church had not yet lost its terrors. Henry’s adherents fall from 
him. He himself, as “a man forbid,” loses heart and’ courage, makes abject 
submission (the well-known scene at Canossa); but, once restored to the 
Church’s communion, repents his repentance, takes up arms again, and dis- 
playing energy and conduct for which none had given him credit, wins back 
the larger part of Germany by arms. An anti-Cesar, raised up by Gregory 
—such in these ages are almost as plentiful as anti-popes—perishes in 
battle ; Henry carries the war over the Alps, and, various causes helping, 
compels the Pope to abandon Rome, and to seek the protection of the Nor- 
mans. Norman adventurers, as I shall have occasion again to observe, had 
recently founded a kingdom in South Italy, which on this occasion and on 
others proved an opportune refuge to Popes in the days of their adversity. 
Here, at Salerno, Hildebrand dies (1085) in exile and defeat ; to all appear- 
ance the vanquished champion of a lost cause; but indeed, as the issue 
proves, not the conquered, but the conqueror in that mighty duel which was 
now fairly begun—that tragedy in several acts, played now on Italian, now 
on German soil, and now on both, whereof this was the opening act (p. 126). 


The next lecture is on the Crusades, and is certainly one of 
the ablest in the volume. We do not know where to find in 
any language so good a popular account of these armed pil- 
grimages. As Dr. Trench remarks, the day is passed when such 
an ignoble verdict as that of Lord Chesterfield, that they were 
“the most immoral and wicked scheme that was ever con- 
trived by knaves and executed by madmen and fools against 
humanity,” is likely to be adopted by any writer of credit; 
but their real significance is still often missed by not unintelli- 
gent persons, who see in them only generous, but unfruitful 
manifestations of the spirit of chivalry. In the following 
passage a far truer and profounder view is set forth with a 
certain amount of stately eloquence :— 


A mighty tempest of elevating, purifying emotions swept over Christendom. 
It is not easy for those who have never known, to understand what it must 
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be for an age receptive of noble impressions to have a purpose and aim set 
before it, which claim all its energies, meet all its peculiar conditions ; 
while, at the same time, lifting it above the commonplace and the mean, 
they are far loftier than any which men’s minds have hitherto entertained. 
Such a purpose and aim were the Crusades, during well nigh two centuries, 
for Europe ; and the answer which Christian Europe made to the appeal is a 
signal testimony of the preparedness of the Middle Ages for noble thoughts 


and noble deeds (p. 135). 


Of course there must be dark colours enough—they have 
been made sufficiently familiar to the world—in any true pic- 
ture of the Crusades. But the regenerating influence which 
they actually exercised upon society most certainly has not 
been enough dwelt upon. It is well brought out in this 


lecture. 


Not a few who before had been bitterest foes now embraced and were 
reconciled, and as brothers in arms set forward for Palestine together. Many 
who had hitherto been plunged the deepest in worldly lusts,—men violent, 
impure, profane, sacrilegious, with hands steeped in blood,—seemed sud- 
denly to be awakened to a nobler life, to leave their former selves behind 
them, and setting forward to the earthly Jerusalem, to have become pilgrims 
also to the Heavenly, whose towers and pinnacles shone, as it were, through 
and behind those of the earthly city. This was eminently the case, 
S. Bernard tells us, with the Knights-Templars, a valiant order of soldier- 
monks, founded for the defence of the Holy Sepulchre ; and in the main 
recruited from men such as these ; so that, as Bernard, with perhaps a faint 
touch of irony observes, the world was not less benefited in losing than the 


Church in gaining them (p. 134). 


And the more permanent results of the Crusades are thus 
touched upon :— 


To them, to the high thoughts which they kindled in so many hearts, to 
the religious consecration which they gave to the bearing of arms, we are 
indebted for some of the fairest aspects of chivalry, as it lives on a potent 
and elevating tradition to the present day. Thus to them we owe the stately 
courtesies of gallant foes able to understand and to respect one another, with 
much else which has lifted up modern warfare into something better than a 
mere mutual butchery, even into a school of honour in which some of the 
gentlest and noblest of men have been trained. The “ Happy Warrior” of 
Wordsworth could never have been written, for such an ideal of the soldier 
could never have been conceived, except for them. What Europe gained by 
them we may best measure by considering what it evidently lost by their 
ceasing. It is not too much to say that with their ceasing the whole phy- 
siognomy of the middle ages changed ; their romantic, poetic, ideal aspect 
in the main disappeared. Toa thirteenth century, with all which it had of 
grandeur and beauty, a fourteenth with its meanness and poverty succeeded 
(p. 144). 
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We should observe in passing that, while fully agreeing with 
Archbishop Trench as to the ever-increasing decline in the tone 
of medieval society whic’ is traceable from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, we can by no means subscribe to the 
view that this decline is attributable to the cessation of the 
Crusades. Its cause must be sought far deeper: namely, in 
the decay of the dominant idea of the earlier, the true, middle 
ages—the idea of Christendom. The Crusades, in fact, came 
to an end because the spirit which had inspired them was losing 
its sway in the world. But this is too large a subject for more 
than these few words of bare reference here. 

We have dwelt so long upon these first ten Lectures of 
Archbishop Trench’s that we can only give one extract from 
the succeeding nineteen. It shall be from that on the Earlier 
Schoolmen, whose work is thus described :— 

The arranging and marshalling in due order of the enormous amount of 
materials which the medieval Church had inherited or acquired, adjusting 
parts and proportions, bringing in the end complete “sums of theology” to 
pass,—this was neither all, nor nearly all, which these new champions of 
the faith took in hand as a task worthy of their best endeavours. This much 
patient industry could have accomplished ; but their aims were higher and 
more ambitious. What the schoolmen set before themselves was nothing 
short of an attempt to justify to the reason that which had at first been 
received by faith. Observe, they did not say, “ We will only believe that 
which we have first. understood.” Such shallow rationalism would at once 
have put them in contact with the Church and with Scripture. But what 
they did say was this : “ The truths which we receive by faith can never be 
unreasonable. They may be, they often no doubt will be, beyond and above 
our reason ; they can never really be contrary to it ; and it cannot be dis- 
pleasing to God, who has given us these reasoning faculties, that we reve- 
rently seek to understand not merely what He has done, for that is the object 
of faith, but why He has done it,—in the search of which last reason must 
serve as our guide. 

This reconciliation of faith and reason by the giving of its due rights to 
each ; this inauguration of supernatural rationalism in the Church, was 
certainly a glorious undertaking : I speak of it in its ideal perfection, and 
not as, in the carrying through, it was more or less marred by the fault of 
men. Sueh a reconciliation was not indeed then and by these for the first 
time attempted ; for it has always been recognized as a principal office of 
theology. But the schoolmen set the obtaining of this object before them 
with a more perfect consciousness of what they were doing, and strove to 
carry it out through the whole region of Christian dogma more system- 
atically, than any before them had done. Nor did these spiritual freemasons 
leave off until there had risen up under their hands structures as marvellous 
in an architectonic completeness of their own, as the magnificent domes and 
cathedrals which, at the selfsame time, were everywhere covering the face of 
Europe with novel forms of grace and beauty (p. 200). 
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So much must suffice by way of sample of the many excel- 
lences of these lectures. We now address ourselves to the 
less pleasing task of pointing out some of their blemishes and 
faults. And first, we must say that with all its breadth of 
knowledge and charm of style and religiousness of thought, the 
book leaves upon us a sense of deficiency and purposelessness. 
We remarked in this Review a year ago, “To the Catholic, 
history, whether it records the triumphs of truth and justice, 
or their momentary defeat, whether it exhibits the especial wit- 
nesses from God in the world as faithfully fulfilling their divine 
mission, or as prostituting their powers and gifts to the vilest 
uses, is a sacred record of the dealings of the Most High 
with the human race.’* It is this to the Catholic; it can 
hardly be this truly or fully to any one else. There is a remark 
of Dom Gueranger’s, ‘‘ the unbelievers of the day say they 
want proofs of the divine origin of the Catholic religion. 
What is history but a succession of proofs?” + It is true. 
But it is not a truth which all men can receive. For its re- 
ception a special preparation of mind is wanted. Nor is it 
enough that the mind be religiously disposed. Archbishop 
Trench’s is certainly a religious mind, but he has not the key 
of the enigma; and hence he is vague, uncertain, and perplexed. 
The problems of history are insoluble to one who has not 
grasped in its fulness the idea of the Catholic Church. There 
is the “light propitious,” which alone avails to direct the ex- 
plorer on the great ocean of human existence. Archbishop 
Trench ventures upon an expedition into the tempest-tost cen- 
turies of the Middle Age blind to the only load-star which can 
guide him in that most dan gerous sea, 


Out of dark straits and many a grievous thing. 


And so, driven by the wind, and tossed, the sport of_conflicting 
currents and contrary winds, he moves 


Round many a trembling mouth of doubtful gods 
Risen out of sunless and sonorous gulfs, 
Through waning water, and into shallow light. 


We shall have occasion to revert briefly hereafter to shis sub- 
ject. We break off from it at present to say a few words of 
criticism upon two or three passages in these Lectures, which 
we have marked as especially calling for it. 

And first we think we may fairly object to such a sentence as 
the following, which we find in Lectures XI. ‘The Pope, who 
at first had been content as Vicar of S. Peter, to be recognized 





* Dusiiw Review, vol. 28, p. 395. 
f “ Liturgical Year,”—Lent, p. 163, Eng. Tr. 
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as the foremost in rank and dignity among the Bishops of the 
Church, demanded now ” (viz. temp. 8S. Gregory VII. or Inno- 
cent III., it is not quite clear which), “as Vicar of Christ, to 
be acknowledged in some sort as its only Bishop; making no 
scruple to name himself Universal Bishop, a title which Gregory 
the Great had repudiated as inconsistent with the rights of the 
other members of the Episcopate” (p. 157). Now, no doubt the 
several proporitions here enunciated, when taken separately, are 
unimpeachable. “ Vicar of S. Peter ’* is a very ancient and 
venerable title of the Roman Pontiffs, met with in documents 
earlier than those in which the appellation “ Vicar of Christ” 
occurs. The primitive Popes undoubtedly were recognized as 
“ first in rank and dignity’ in the Episcopate; it is true that 
Innocent III. made no scruple to name himself Universal 
Bishop ; it is equally true that S. Gregory the Great had cen- 
sured the assumption of the title by one member of the Episco- 
pate as inconsistent with the rights of the others. All these 
propositions taken separately are true; but they are only half 
truths, and together they leave an impression on the mind of 
the ordinary reader which is not true. We do not think we err 
in saying that the notion which most persons would derive from 
this passage—we do not for one moment say that Archbishop 
Trench meant them to derive it—would be, that 8S. Gregory 
VII. or Innocent III. was the first Pope who assumed the titles 
of “ Vicar of Christ” and “ Universal Bishop,” that very title 
of “ Universal Bishop” having been rejected for himself by S. 
Gregory the Great. Now we are quite sure that Archbishop 
Trench would at once admit—it is simple matter of historical 
fact—that the title “ Vicar of Christ” is found as early 
as the fifth century; + and that there is very strong autho- 
rity as old for the designation of the Roman Pontiff as “ Uni- 
versal Bishop.”{ Nor can we think he would deny—what 
writers like Milman and Neander admit—that the view formerly 
taken by Protestant controversialists of the action of 8. Gre- 
gory the Great, with regard to this latter designation, is un- 
tenable. On this subject F. Newman, in the new edition of 
his work on the “ Prophetical Office of the Church,” has 





* Vicarius stands for the Greek romornpnrnc, locum tenens (locum 
Petri tenens, the Pope is called even by S. Cyprian, Ep. 52, regens locum 
Petri, by Innocent I., &c.), and Vicarius is in general, qui gerit vices alterius. 
Thus it is synonymous with successor. (Hergenréther, “ Catholic Church 
and Christian State,” vol. i. p. 276, note, 7. Eng, Tr.) 

t+ The Pope is styled “ Vicarius Christi” as early as the fifth and sixth 
centuries. See Hergenréther’s “Catholic Church and Christian State,” vol. 
i. p. 276, note, 6. Kng. Tr. 

t The Council of Chalcedon applied this term to the Pope (A.D, 452). 
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a note, so admirable as a full, candid, and dispassionate state- 
ment of this question, that we venture to reproduce it in its 
entirety. He writes :— 


I used to consider the passages of St. Gregory here quoted* as forming 
one of the strongest arguments adducible against Papal Supremacy ; but, on 
carefully considering his circumstances and his drift, I take the view of Ne- 
ander and Milman, neither of whom discern in them that special polemical 
force which Anglicans assign to them in controversy. There are two patent 
and important facts which are preliminary conditions of a just appreciation 
of them. 

1, The Fourth General Council, A.D. 452, called the Pope by the title, as 
Gregory himself observes, of Bishop of the Universal Church, as S. Cyril, at 
the Third, A.D, 431, had called him “ Archbishop of the World,” i.e. uni- 
versal Archbishop. 

2. St. Gregory himself went far towards exercising, in fact, such universal 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Christendom. 

It follows that in the passages in question he objects, not to the thing, but, 
1. to the name ; and, 2. to John of Constantinople as claiming it. His own 
prerogatives were undoubted, and did not come into question. He himself 





* They are the following :—“ Si ergo ille [Paulus] membra dominici corporis 
certis extra Christum quasi capitibus, et ipsis quidem Apostolis subjici par- 
tialiter evitavit, tu quid ‘Christo, universalis scilicet ecclesize capiti, in extremi 
judicii et dicturus examine qui cuncta ejus membra tibimet conaris universalis 
uppellatione supponere ? Quis, rogo, in hoc tam perverso vocabulo, nisi ille ad 
imitandum proponitur, qui, despectis angelorum legionibus secum socialiter 
constitutis, ad culmen conatus est singularitatis erumpere, ut et nulli subesse 
et solus omnibus preesse videretur? Qui etiam dixit, ‘in coelum conscen- 
dam, super astra cceli,’ &c. Quid enim fratres tui omnes universalis Ecclesiz 
Episcopi, nisi astra cceli sunt?’ (Greg. Ep. v. 18). ‘Triste tamen valde est 
ut patienter feratur, quatenus despectis omnibus, preedictus frater et coepis- 
copus meus solus conatur appellari episcopus. Sed in hac ejus superbia quid 
aliud nisi propinqua jam anti Christi esse tempora designatur? Quia illum 
videlicet imitatur, qui spretis in sociali gaudio angelorum legionibus, &c.’ 
(ibid., 21). ‘Pé@r sanctum Chalcedonensem synodum pontifici sedis Apo- 
stolicee, cui Deo disponente deservio, hoc universitatis nomen oblatum est. 
Sed nullus unquam decessorum meorum hoc tam profano vocabulo uti con- 
sensit, quia videlicet, si unus Patriarcha universalis dicitur, Patriarcharum 
nomen ceteris derogatur’ (ibid., 43). ‘Si unus Episcopus vocatur univer- 
salis, universa Ecclesia corruit, si unus universus cadit’ (vii. 27). ‘Ego 
autem fidenter dico, quia quisquis si universalem sacerdotem vocat, vel vocari 
desiderat, in elatione sua Antichristum precurrit quia superbiendo se ceteris 
preponit. ... quisquis iste est qui solus sacerdos appellari appetit, super 
reliquos sacerdotes se extollit.”” “What makes these passages more 
forcible,” F. Newman remarks, “is that Gregory altogether recognized the 
upplication of the texts above quoted (in Matt. xvi., &c.) to the Bishop of 
Rome. Vid. Ep. v. 20, ‘Cunctis enim Evangelium scientibus liquet quod 
voce Domenica sancto et omnium Apostolorum Petro principi Apostolo, 
totius Eccles cura commissa est, . . . et tamen universalis Apostolus non 
vocatur,’ and he admitted that the title Universal had been applied to the 
Roman Patriarch at Chalcedon, yet he does not treat its use as resting on 
an Apostolical tradition.” 
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was far more than a patriarch ; but here was a Bishop exalting himself above 
his brother patriarchs, making himself sole Bishop in the Church, and using 
a title which even Gregory, who might have used it, thought unbecoming in 
one who was “ Servus servorum Dei.” 

Milman writes thus : “ He heard with astonishment and indignation that 
John, Patriarch of Constantinople, had publicly, openly assumed the title of 
Universal Bishop—a title which implied his absolute supremacy over the 
Christian world...... The pretensions of the successors of S. Peter were 
thus contemptuously set aside...... Is this a time, chosen by an arbitrary 
prelate to invade the undoubted rights of S. Peter by a haughty and pom- 
pous title?.... Let all Christian hearts reject the blasphemous name. It 
was once applied by the Council of Chalcedon, in honour of S. Peter, to the 
Bishop of Rome ; but the more humble Pontiffs of Rome would not assume 
a title injurious to the rest of the priesthood.” 

Neander : “ Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria, had addressed Gregory as 
‘ Papa universalis ’—a title which the great Bishops used to apply to each 
other ; but Gregory found it offensive.... On the same principle, he found 
fault with John of Constantinople when he assumed the title of Universal 
Bishop. ....- True, he was so blinded by his passionate zeal for what he 
supposed to be the injured honour of the Roman Church as to make an 
important matter of it.” * 


It seems to us that this argument ought to be conclusive. 
We submit to Dr. Trench that, unless he has a very strong 
answer to it—and we venture to think he cannot have—the 
passage upon which we are commenting should be much modi- 
fied in the next edition of his Lectures. Nor let it be said 
that our criticism is out of place with regard to a volume of a 
popular rather than a scientific kind. The very fact that the 
book is addressed to readers the greater number of whom are 
quite unable to investigate for themselves the statements which 
it contains, and will receive them, more or less implicitly upon 
the ipse dixit of the author, appears to us to impose a special 
obligation to exactness and candour. 

We press this point upon Archbishop Trench with the greater 
confidence because from an earlier Lecture—the second—it 
would seem that he, in fact, judges S. Gregory the Great to 
have held, as Pope, substantially the same position as S. Gre- 
gory VII. and Innocent III. subsequently held. ‘ Whether 
for good or for evil,” he writes, ‘Gregory the Great must be 
accepted as the founder of the Medieval Papacy” (p. 22). But 
here, again, we must pause. This sentence is undoubtedly true 
in itself; that is, it is susceptible of a true interpretation. The 
Papacy did unquestionably receive a very considerable develop- 
ment under S. Gregory the Great, and began to assume that 





* The “ Via Media,” by J. H. Newman, vol. i. p. 188. 
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external form in which it was to exist for so many centuries 
as the centre of the political order of Europe. But is this the 
meaning which the words “the true founder of the Medieval 
Papacy” are intended to convey? It would seem not from 
what follows. Archbishop Trench goes on to say, “It is the 
source of infinite confusion, and throws back the historic exist- 
ence of the Papacy to a period at which, in its later develop- 
ments, it did not exist at all, when we speak of a Pope before 
his time. None, of course, would deny that the Bishop of 
Rome bore that title before; but he only bore it as all other 
Bishops did. It was not until the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury that the title began to be restricted to one Bishop of the 
West, this restriction being, no doubt, an indication that the 
difference between him and other Bishops was making itself so 
felt as to demand its expression in words” (ibid.). Here are 
propositions, vaguely stated, which, as they stand, are, to say 
the least, very misleading. It certainly would be the source of 
infinite confusion if the later developments of the Papacy were 
attributed to its earlier period. But it would be the source of 
far greater confusion if it were supposed that S. Gregory the 
Great was the first Roman Pontiff who was Pope in the sense 
which the word ordinarily bears—that it was only in his time 
that the difference between the successor of S. Peter and the 
other members of the Episcopate was clearly felt, expressed, 
and acted on throughout the Christian world. Such, however, 
seems to be the view indicated by this passage, without so much 
as the slightest hint that it is even impugnable. And yet the 
fact is patent, that the evidence existing on behalf of the Papal 
Supremacy during the centuries of the Christian era prior to 
8. Gregory the Great forms a body of proof so weighty, so 
uniform, so cogent, that it has sufficed to lead to the Papal 
Church of this day, in spite of the most potent temporal motives 
to hold them back, many minds whose learning, singleness of 
purpose, clearness, and power, Archbishop Trench, we are sure, 
would be the last to question. It would require far more space 
than we have at command here to set down even the heads of 
that evidence. Nor is it necessary. It is as accessible and as 
well known to Dr. Trench as it is to us, while the reader who 
has not the time or the scholarship which would enable him 
himself to trace out for himself the original authorities, may find 
them collected and arranged in Mr. Allies’ very learned and 
masterly volume on the “See of S. Peter.”* We are not say- 
ing that this evidence alone is absolutely conclusive on the matter 





* See especially the section entitled “The Church’s Witness to the Pri- 
macy,” pp. 152-221. Third Edition. 
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in question ; but we do say that it is so strong, and has been felt 
by powerful and earnestly sincere minds to be so strong, that it 
is not fair to ignore it, to write as if it did not exist; and that, 
as it seems to us, is what Archbishop Trench has done. 

Of course the proof derivable from this evidence, at what- 
ever its strength may be reckoned, is of the constructive kind, 
and that perhaps would hardly recommend it to Archbishop 
Trench, whose method is essentially destructive. With so much 
that is excellent and admirable in the volume before us, as 
may be seen from the passages we have quoted, so much that 
breathes a profound sympathy with certain aspects of Catholic 
truth, with particular deeds of Catholic Saints and heroes, with 
the poetry and fragrance of the Catholic faith, the tone of the 
book is not “ yea, yea,” but “nay, nay”: its ethos is Pro- 
testant ; and when did Protestantism ever construct, carrying 
within itself, as it does and must from its negation of a living 
authority, “the active principle of discord, division, and disso- 
lution”?* Still, even thus, the book has a sad value. It is 
valuable as illustrating the narrowness, inconsequence, and con-. 
tradictions necessarily attaching, even in the case of the wise 
and good, to the theological position which it is the author’s 
infelicity to hold. Nor, as it seems to us, is it possible to 
read far without coming upon something which directly 
invites attention to the untenableness of that position, Thus, 
opening the volume at random, we find a Jecture upon the 
“Eucharistic Controversies of the Middle Ages,” and turning over 
a page or two we read, “ Berenger, while rejecting the gross 
carnal error of Paschasius, rejected with it (so it seems to me) 
part of the truth on which that error had fastened itself, the 
true doctrine of the Eucharist meanwhile retreating out of 
sight, there to tarry until better times should come round.” 
Such a passage gives rise to reflections which it is hard to utter 
without—what we do not desire —the appearance of satire. One 
naturally asks, Whither did the true doctrine retreat? When 
did it reappear? Where is it now to be found? Archbishop 
Trench, it would seem, holds that it retreated to the “ inner 
consciousness ” of the Church; that it was again delivered to 
the world five hundred years after by the “ Reform” effected 
by King Henry VIII. and his associates; and that we have it 





* De Maistre has well expressed this truth :—“ Les sociétés Protestantes,” 
he writes, “ constituent l’esprit dans une independance absolue ; et I’Ecriture 
livrée a V'interprétation de la raison particuliere, variable en chaque homme, 
ne lie pas plus que la raison elle-méme, c’est en religion l'état de nature, c’est 
a dire Pabsence de tout gouvernement, de toute loi, de tout tribunal, et de 
toute police ; et par conséquent la destruction de toute société” (“Du Pape,” 
tom. i. p. 90). 
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now in the teaching of the Anglican Communion. But in the 
Anglican Communion there are at the least half a dozen doc- 
trines taught with equal reason, as expressing its “‘ mind” 
upou the Blessed Eucharist; and even admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that the particular variety of teaching, be it what 
it may, which approves itself to Archbishop Trench, is the 
genuine doctrine of the Church of England, what ground is 
there for believing it to be true? What certitude has Arch- 
bishop Trench himself of the truth of his opinion? He does 
not pretend to infallibility; his Church does not pretend to 
infallibility. Who bears witness to him? He can attain to 
nothing higher than verisimilitude. To characterize any theo- 
logical view which obtains his preference as true, is surely, 
in a high degree, temerarious. Nor, having no warrant for 
believing himself to possess the truth, is he justified in pro- 
nouncing another to be in error. Far wiser and more cou- 
gruous is it for an Anglican writer to observe the rule laid 
down for his clergy by Bishop Watson :—“ I think it safer to 
tell you where they (the Christian doctrines) are contained,” 
that excellent and distinguished prelate observes, “than 
what they are. They are contained in the Bible. And if, on 
reading that book, your sentiments concerning the doctrines of 
Christianity should be different from those of your neighbours, 
be persuaded, on your part, that infallibility belongs as little to 
you as it does to the Church.” * 

We would venture then to beg Archbishop Trench, in the 
next edition of these Lectures, to make a clean sweep of all 
utterances of a dogmatic or quasi-dogmatic character,—they 
are not indeed numerous,—as inconsistent with the modest 
self-distrust and tolerant indifference which are the truest notes 
of Anglicanism: characteristics pleasingly distinguishing it 
from the more vulgar Protestant sects. Such omissions and 
the judicious modification of a few one-sided and untenable 
statements on matters of historical fact, like those which we 
have instanced,—shreds and fragments from the older and less 
scrupulous Protestant controversialists,—will very greatly im- 
prove this book, already so admirable in many respects. Even 
with the removal of these blemishes and excrescences, indeed, the 
original sin of the work will still remain,—its want of con- 
sistent and logical idea. There are only two really reasonable 
ways of looking at the religion which Jesus Christ founded, 
and its career in the world. Either the Church is a super- 
natural fact, the tabernacle of God among men, the centre 





ae Watson’s ttn to his Clergy in 1795, poaery in Lammenais’ “ Sur 
VIndifférence,” vol. ii. p. 189. 
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and the measure of all history, or she is a mere human insti- 
tution, the accident of a bygone period and “ time’s slave ” : 
now, at the best, but “ magni nominis umbra; an antiquated 
cause, noble in its time, but of a past day; nay, true and 
divine in its time, as far as anything can be such, but false 
now: ... bent with the weight of eighteen hundred years 
and tottering to its fall.’”* Such are the only two views 
logically open to any man who looks the facts fairly and fully 
in the face, and boldly follows them out to their legitimate 
consequences. Archbishop Trench halts painfully between 
these two views, asserting, in one place, the divine character of 
the Church,t+ while in auother he laments her defectibility.t 
But, in truth, it would seem as though he had not really 
apprehended the conception of the Catholic Church upon 
which the Saints whose names are mentioned in his pages lived 
and worked : S. Gregory the Great and S. Martin, S. Boniface 
and 8. Anselm, S. Bernard and S. Thomas, and that earlier 
Doctor whose “ City of God,” as he has noted (p. 82), was the 
favourite reading of the great monarch to whom, with Leo III., 
belongs the glory of the foundation of Christendom. Once 
grasp in its full significance the idea of the Catholic Church as 
these and all its Saints and Doctors have ever written of it, and 
as its little children have ever received it,—as the visible king- 
dom in this world of a Present but Invisible King ; the Oracle, 
Prophet, and Judge of religious truth unto the consummation 
of all things; gathering, in every generation the elect into a 
polity in belief of that truth from which, by the very law of 
her being, the oath of Him who cannot lie, she may not 
swerve, although vessels of clay, fragile and full of imper- 
fections, are the depositaries of her treasure; unceasingly 
warring with the world which lieth and always will lie in the 
wicked one; ever witnessing to men, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear, of “ justice, chastity, and of the 
judgment to come ;””—once really apprehend all this as essential 
to the idea of the Church, One Holy Catholic and Apostolic, 
and there is logically no alternative between Catholicism and 
Scepticism. He who apprehends it and rejects it as false, re- 





* Newman’s “ Discourses to Mixed Congregations,” p. 240. 

t+ “For us, who believe the Church to be a divine foundation in the 
world, it must be a success, even as it shows itself to be such, by many 
infallible proofs” (p. 12). 

> “It was inevitable that, sooner or later, the Church would have to pro- 
nounce what it meant by this [Eucharistic] presence. . . . How immense a 
misfortune it was that the Church had not long since been called dogmatically 
to declare what she held and what she condemned, in a matter so high and 
80 difficult,” &c. (pp. 182-184). 
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jects with it the only idea of Christianity as a divine revelation 
which is historically or philosophically tenable. He who appre- 
hends it, and humbles himself to receive it,,is not far from the 
kingdom of God. For there is little danger at the present day 
that any one who has been led thus to think of the Bride of 
Christ should mistake for her any of the schismatical sects of 
‘the East— withered branches, long severed from the true Vine, 
and foul with the decay of a thousand years; nor will any of 
the Protestant communities, mere fungus growths of yesterday, 
without root in the past or promise for the future, long avail to 
withhold him from placing himself 


“under Mary’s smile, 
And Peter’s royal feet.” 


And this is the judgment of the orbis terrarum. It is onl 
in England that it is possible for a learned and pious mind, 
such as that of the author of the book of which we have been 
writing, to walk in so vain a shadow. The influences which 
hold religious Anglicans where they are, influences not only of 
inbred national prejudice, of life-long routine, of grave human 
authority, of literary and academical associations, but also of 
the large fragments of Catholic truth which the Established 
Church in this country has retained and enshrined in the 
majestic English of its formularies, are little understood upon 
the Continent of Europe. We in this country know—many of 
us have too good reason to know—how powerful such influences 
are to blind the judgment. Nor is it for us to use words of 
acrimony and reproach against those of our countrymen,—less 
happy than ourselves,—whose eyes are holden that they see not 
the Spiritual City. Tu autem quid judicas fratrem tuum aut 
tu quare spernis fratrem tuum? Omnes enim stabimus ante 
tribunal Christi. . .. Itaque unusquisque nostrum pro se 
rationem reddet Deo. 
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Arr VIII—ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Correspondence respecting the Preliminary Treaty of Peace between Russia 
and Turkey, signed at San Stefano 3rd March, 1878. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. London: 
Printed by Harrison & Sons. 


HE peace of the world appears at this moment to depend 
immediately and absolutely on the goodwill of the mob 

of Constantinople, which to some may seem like saying that it 
is in the case of a powder-magazine set on the verge of 
Vesuvius. But in truth the mob of Constantinople, though 
capable of violent movements and liable to seizures of fanatical 
exaltation, is in its ordinary mood more staid, self-controlled, 
patient, and patriotic than the mob of any Western city, Paris 
and New York not excepted. Man perhaps loses not merely 
fire, but phlegm, as he follows the setting sun. If London lay, 
as it might have done before now, like a nut in the nut-crackers, 
between a Dutch fleet in the Medway, and a French army 
which, having occupied all England, except Lancashire, Wales, 
and Cornwall, had restored their national independence to Scot- 
land and Ireland, and, refraining magnanimously from entering 
London, stood encamped on the surrounding heights from 
Shooter’s Hill to Sydenham, and from Gipsy Hill to Highgate, 
we fear we should need a great posse of special constables to 
keep our roughs in order. But all seems for the moment to be 
still in the streets of the city that has once more become the 
very centre of the world. The tension of temper must never- 
theless be very great there. They are a proud people ; they do 
not fear death; poverty and pain probably trouble them less 
than any other race in Europe. Not quite two years have 
passed since a popular rising in Constantinople, headed by the 
Softas, deposed and abandoned to destruction Abdul Aziz for 
having allowed himself to be directed in the government of the 
Ottoman Empire by the Russian Ambassador. A few months 
more, and his successor was declared a lunatic, perhaps cor- 
rectly, more probably because he was not a sufficiently effective 
organ for the popular policy of the time. Later came the 
Conference of Constantinople, foredoomed to fail, if for no 
other reason than that it was held under the influence of the 
genius of the place—a place in which not very lang before half 
a cabinet had been assassinated by a single fanatic, and, as if 
by way of contrast, the most powerful minister of recent days 
in his nation suddenly seized by order of the Sultan, and sent 
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to sea with as little hesitation or ceremony as if he had only 
been an impertinent court jester. There is something sublime, 
but also ominous in the grim calm of such a city in such a 
crisis. One more movement of the almost forgotten Softas 
now, such as used to agitate all the foreign offices once a 
week only two years ago, a cry for the recall of Midhat, a 
military pronunciamento by Osman, the preaching of a great 
mollah, a more than ordinarily involved or violent court cabal, 
any accident at that place in these days would be apparently 
spark enough to fire the train of a war, whose echoes would 
reverberate far as the nethermost dungeon valley of Siberia, 
far as the happy homesteads that begin to scale the free New 
Zealand Alps. For certain it is, that if any such movement 
should occur to-morrow in Constantinople, the Russian army 
would instantly attempt to occupy the city and seize the Bos- 
phorus; and in such an event the English fleet no doubt has 
its orders to keep the water-way of the Black Sea open at all 
risks. In such a case all risks reduce themselves to one, which 
is war. 

War is a great calamity, as are famines, earthquakes, torna- 
does, the cholera, the locust, which are, humanly speaking, 
unavoidable, while mankind flatter themselves their governors 
could always avoid war if they only chose. But it needs very little 
knowledge of history to be aware that wars are generally in the 
last resort made by what we are pleased to term accidents; 
and that when the spirit of nations has become inflated by the 
pride and ambition of which war is the appointed chastisement, 
man ceases to be (what is called in commonplace times) ‘ master 
of the situation,” and events seem to escape control and occur 
of their own accord. The circumstances immediately preceding 
the war between France and Germany in 1870 are the latest, 
and one of the most striking, illustrations in history of this law. 
That war not merely abolished the French and improvised the 
German Empire ; it opened the road for Russia to Constanti- 
nople; it made Prince Bismarck arbiter in the affairs of several 
neighbouring States besides his native Prussia, now, unfortu- 
nately, growing daily more difficult to govern. Austria and 
France have had again and again to bend before the pressure 
of his brutal will within the last eight years. Italy has been 
his most obedient satellite. Spain, only tarough the protest 
of the Czar, escaped his violent intervention during the Carlist 
war. What he might, could, would, and should do with Hol- 
land and Belgium to-morrow or next day were subjects of 
speculation only a few weeks since. Suddenly all is changed, 
so changed that Prince Bismarck may hereafter see much 
reason to regret that the resignation of his great office, which 
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he for inexplicable reasons tendered on the 3rd of April last 
year, and for reasons still more inexplicable withdrew on the 
8th, was not accepted. It is only ten weeks since he made 
the speech of which one phrase at all events will long linger in 
the memory of mankind, the phrase Beati possidentes. Somc- 
how the twang of insolent triumph with which that phrase re- 
sounded throughout Europe has completely oozed out of it since. 
The Russian position in possession of Bulgaria and Roumelia— 
with the English fleet in front of Constantinople; with English 
armies moving towards Gallipoli from both Portsmouth and 
Bombay; with outraged Roumania, and armed Austria, its policy 
falling daily more and more under control of the Hungarians, in 
the rear; with a popular insurrection spreading along the line of 
the Balkans; with Osman and Mukhtar, commanding 90,000 
men behind what remains of the defences of Constantinople 

which even yet are certainly stronger than those of Plevng 

originally were—this, on the whole, is a position the possession 
of which can hardly present itself in the light of a beatific vision 
to the Czar. Suddenly, silently everything has changed. Within 
a period of a few days, England has risen in the sense of 
Mr. Grattan’s words of 1815, ‘“‘ Remember, your empire cannot 
be saved by a calculation, and when you cease to be first you 
are nothing” ; and on the instant the centre of political gravity 
has transferred itself from the banks of the Spree to the banks 
of the Thames. It is an ugly result for two great statesmen 
to stomach; and, under all the circumstances, who can wonder 
that Prince Gortchakoff has had an access of fever, and Prince 
Bismarck an attack of the shingles ? 

The word Christendom has ceased to have any political 
meaning. The phrase “balance of power” has disappeared 
from the Mutiny Act. But there is as yet a collection of 
States retaining many of the elements of Christian civilization 
called Europe, connected by a public law embodied in treaties. 
Russia is at this moment, by a combination of unscrupulous 
fraud and brute force unparalleled in history, endeavouring to 
destroy not so much the mere power of Turkey as a nation, as 
the very principle of the obligation of all the treaties that bind 
States together. Having, by her own arbitrary act, violated 
the Treaty of Paris in 1871 by declaring void its Black Sea 
clauses, she was obliged before that attempt on public right 
was condoned to subscribe to the principle that no treaty could 
be altered without the consent of all the co-signatory Powers 
parties to it. She has lately made what she calls a treaty with 
Turkey, which is, in its every clause and in its whole scope 
and spirit, not so much a violation merely as an annulment 
of the treaties of 1856 and 1871. We are asked to indorse 
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this impudent swindle. Certainly England swarms in these 
latter days with fantastic sciolists, with political professors, 
with thoughtful writers ever rapt in the engaging pursuit of 
paradox, with statesmen even who seem to have, in regard to 
national honour, views almost as vague as a Fenian’s or a 
Nihilist’s. But, after all, as Mr. Burke was fond of saying, 
‘‘a nation is a moral essence”; and if on the scutcheon of 
England’s policy there are not a few blots, she is still conscious 
that her true imperial and historic grandeur is due to the fact 
that she has again and again, against heavy odds, without, as 
readily as with, allies, stood forward as the champion of liberty 
and justice in Europe. Her old strength comes back to her 
to-day because she vindicates not merely her own rights, 
but those of every nation in Europe which is conscious that 
it has got a cowed or a corrupt government at its head. Much 
affected complaint is made in the Foreign Offices of St. Peters- 
burgh and Berlin as to the difficulty of satisfying Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury in what are mere matters of formula. 
Thé issue is no idle question of form. It is a very tough matter 
of fact. If we may trust a telegram from the St. Petersburgh 
correspondent of the Times, which is published on the eve of 
our going to press (April 27), the real purpose of England’s 
action is beginning at last to dawn on the reluctant conscious- 
ness of Prince Gortchakoff’s Chancellery. 


» 

The truth is (says this abundantly well-informed writer) these discussions 
about forms and formule cover more important matters. There are two 
possible issues out of the present complication : the one consists in undoing 
much that Russia has done, and giving to the rest a European instead of a 
specifically Russian character; the other consists in what is called here “ the 
principle of equivalents ”—that is to say, that Russia should retain what she 
considers the legitimate fruit of her victories, and that the other Powers 
interested should indemnify themselves for the extension of Russia’s in- 
fluence by extending the sphere of their own. This latter solution is the 
one which Russia desires, while the British Government seems resolved te 
insist upon the former one. Such, I believe, is the real question at issue, 
and perhaps it would be well to ascertain before going into Congress how far 
@ compromise with regard to that essential question is possible. 


Incredible as it may seem at St. Petersburgh, there is no 
compromise possible between these solutions. Russia’s solution 
is more robbery, England's is merely to do what is right. 

Mr. Disraeli, in a very picturesque passage of his brilliant 
speech, when moving the thanks of Parliament to the army 
which invaded Abyssinia, alluded to the motley array of races 
and arms which, at the bidding of British policy, had scaled the 
mountains under which Johnson imagined the Happy Valley of 
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Rasselas. After the holidays his eloquence will be not less 
tempted to the fine panoramic effects, pointed by fantastic 
touches of contrast, which the movement of an Indian army to 
Malta will suggest. The Asiatic mystery of his youth may 
well seem on the verge of solution, when the Hindoo and 
Mahometan, the steadfast line of Madras, the dashing cavaliers 
of Bengal, lithe Sikh, and wiry Goorka shall be seen swarming 
in the city of La Valette and on the battlements of Ricasoli, 
before marching, with the sympathy of all that yet retains the 
pristine and incorrupt faith of ancient Christendom, at the 
bidding of a Venetian Jew, to the rescue of the Grand Turk. 
Certainly the world may well seem to have come to a strange 
pass when the great citadel of the order of Saint John becomes 
the head-quarters of an army of heathen and paynim destined 
to defend Constantinople against the grandson of the Grand 
Master, Czar Paul. But it may be well remarked here that the 
rights and liberties of the Church of. Rome, for whose defence, 
and by whose authority alone the Knights of Saint John bore 
the sword, are to-day as well assured throughout Turkey as they 
are in England, while in Russia they are the subject of continual 
and ruthless persecution. In Turkey liberty is possible, in 
Russia it is impossible. In Turkey, indeed, Catholics are 
liable, as they were in England within the last century, and in 
Ulster within living memory, to furious outbreaks of mob vio- 
lence. But in Russia no Christian outside the great schism can 
call his soul his own. He is liable, even to this day, to be 
flogged or bayoneted into conformity with the creed of the Czar. 

The bringing an Indian army corps to the Mediterranean 
at present is not merely a brilliant illustration of the armed 
strength of the empire, it is an act of profound policy. It has 
satisfied Europe at once that the English government is absolutely 
in earnest. It has amazed Europe by the illustration it gives 
of the enormous military power from which England can levy 


in the event of war. A week before the fact was known in . 


London, the Calcutta correspondent of the Times, speculating 
on the possibility of Indian regiments being employed, wrote :— 


In view of the probability of their being employed in a European war, 
the state of the native army has occasioned considerable discussion. The 
Indian press has little doubt that if England so willed it, the native military 
force might, in a comparatively short time, be recruited up to the strength 
of a million. If fully and efficiently officered, it would in fighting qualities 
be second only to an army of English soldiers, while in respect of endurance 
and power of bearing privations, it would be second to no military force in 
the world. Am anxiliary army raised in India would give England a mili- 
tary preponderance in any European war in which she might be engaged. 


This is the fact which has suddenly disclosed itself to the 
| 212 
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intelligence of Continental statesmen and commanders, accus- 
tomed to count the British army by the thousand, and to 
suppose that the limit of its strength would be reached when 
forty or fifty” battalions had been put in the field. England 
will enter upon this war, should war be forced upon her, with 
the most numerous, best disciplined, aud best equipped army 
that was ever commanded by an English general. It is a war 
which in its cause and character affects the whole extent of the 
empire, and it is right that it should be fought by its entire 
armed strength, East as well as West. If it be indeed in the 
scheme of Russian ambition to attempt one day the conquest of 
Hindostan, it will be no disadvantage to the soldiers of the 
Czar to have a preliminary example of the valour and skill 
with which the Sepoy can help to roll back an invasion even in 
Europe. After that experience, a generation or two must 
be allowed to pass before Russian intrigues will obtain much 
acceptance at native courts. No such navy ever ruled the 
waves, not merely in actual but in relative strength, as that 
which will occupy the Mediterranean and Baltic this summer. 
War is costly, but the wealth of England has more than quad- 
rupled since the battle of Waterloo was fought. Mr. Giffen, 
of the Board of Trade, estimates the value of the capital of the 
people of the United Kingdom at 8,500 millions sterling, 
whereas it was only 2,000 millions in 1815. ; 

With all these circumstances before her, it is to be hoped 
that Russia will submit to necessity ; will consent to allow the 
treaty of San Stefano to be cancelled in every particular in 
which any preponderance is assured to her as concerns the 
independence of the Porte; will quietly agree to all the modi- 
fications of that document, suggested in Lord Salisbury’s 
admirable circular despatch. It is not possible that Europe, 
or, if there were no Europe, England should allow such a flagrant 
outrage on public right as that treaty to stand on record. 
England has a right to demand that it shall be so modified a 
to reconcile its policy and provisions with the sense and the 
spirit of the treaty of Paris of 1856; and also with the lofty 
language of the Czar on the eve of the Conference. He was 
very anxious then to appear as the mere mandatory of Europe, 
and to disclaim all ideas of territorial aggrandisement. He is no 
longer dealing with the Khan of Khiva now. To encounter 
England alone is not a light task even for the Autocrat of all 
the Russias. But if it should so happen that England, Austria, 
Turkey, and Roumania were to take the field together, there 
must follow such aruin of the power of Russia as might be only 
imperfectly paralleled by the destruction of Napoleon’s army 
in 1812. Already, it is estimated that since the declaration of 
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war the Czar has lost 90,000 men in battle, and 250,000 by 
disease. With an English fleet in the Black Sea, and an Austrian 
army dominating the valley of the Danube, that might happen 
which has hardly ever happened in war hitherto. A great army 
might be obliged to surrender through the danger of starva- 
tion—an ignominious but not inappropriate end to a campaign, 
announced as the generous enterprise of a crusader, and closed 
with a brutal abuse of force worthy of a footpad. 

Whether Russia really can retreat from the false position which 
she has assumed, is, however, very doubtful. If she could by 
possibility obtain favourable acceptance of the Treaty of San 
Stefano by a Congress of the great Powers, we presume it is 
safe to say that she could easily borrow, say a hundred millions 
of money, the following day, where it would be a matter of 
extreme difficulty for her to raise ten millions now. Again, 
her internal state is full of danger. The acquittal of Vera 
Sassoulitch, it has been well said, is “like a flash of lightning 
suddenly revealing an abyss.” If, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, the murderer of Lord Leitrim were to confess 
his crime and justify it on the ground that he regarded the dead 
man as an incarnation of all the worst qualities of an oppres- 
sive system of property; if the Judge were to listen to the 
daring avowal with tears of tender sympathy, and the Jury, 
half composed of Castle tradesmen, to give a verdict of acquittal 
without leaving the box, which should be hailed with bonfires 
and bell-ringing throughout Ireland,—we might be able to form 
some slight conception of the shock which this young girl’s 
mad act has given to the Government of the Czar. That 
Government will not find it any the easier to allow itself to be 
ordered away from Constantinople by England (so the result 
will present itself to the rough sense of the Muscovite populace) 
and to surrender the better part of the trophies and spoils of 
the war to mere menace without a shot fired. But such is and 
ought to be the penalty of making an unjust treaty, and of 
endeavouring to maintain it by brute force in one direction, un- 
grateful insolence in another, dishonest subterfuge and equivo- 
cation in a third. England is in no hurry to go to war, but 
day by day the standards of her invincible regiments cluster 
together, her fleet spreads its squadrons to every sea where 
commerce tempts her flag. If it be necessary, she will make 
war, not with a light heart, but with a fixed will that Justice 
shall prevail, after no matter how many campaigns, at the 
end. 

In the preface to the Annual Register for the year 1772, 
Mr. Burke (there is no mistaking his hand), speaking of the 
great changes which the events of that year had produced in 
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the political system of Europe, especially by the partition of 
Poland, said :— 


The breach that has been now made in those compacts that unite States 
for their mutual benefit establishes a most dangerous precedent ; it deprives 
in a great measure every separate Power in Europe of that security which 
was founded in treaties, alliances, common interest, and public faith. It 
seems to throw nations collectively into that state of nature in which it has 
been supposed that mankind separately at one time subsisted, when the 
security of the individual depended singly on his own strength, and no re- 
source was left when it failed. 


There was question then, as now, of an oppressive treaty 
between Russia and Turkey. Osman Effendi and Prince Orloff 
were negotiating near Bucharest. Russia stipulated that the 
Crimea should be erected into an independent state, just like 
Bulgaria now; that Azoph should be ceded to her, that she 
should have an unrestricted right of navigation in the Black 
Sea, that she should be paid an indemnity of eighty millions of 
livres. There was great difficulty about getting a congress 
assembled to ratify these terms; and then it so happened that 
the triple alliance of the day, the Empress Queen, the Czar, and 
King of Prussia, found Poland quite sufficient to occupy their 
energies for a time. Writing to a Prussian gentleman later 
in the same year, when Poland had been already partitioned, 
Mr. Burke concludes his letter thus :— 


Pray, dear sir, what next? These powers will continue armed. Their 
arms must have employment. Poland was but a breakfast, and there are 
many Polands to be found. Where wtll they dine? After all our love of 


_ tranquillity and all expedients to preserve it, alas, poor Peace ! 


If we may continue Mr. Burke’s metaphor, dinner was de- 
layed by an untoward accident. Napoleon Bonaparte invited 
himself to luncheon at Berlin, Vienna, and Moscow in succes- 
sion. His hosts lost their appetite for a long time afterwards. 
Had he used his power to restore the kingdom of Poland, as 
he might have done, it would have been well for France and 
well for Europe. Prince Bismarck would not nowadays be 
pronouncing Beati possidentes as his idea of a suitable grace 


_ before meat. Alas, poor Peace! We seem to be on the eve 


of a long war; but a long war is the only way of escape from an 
armed peace, and there are eight millions of armed men now 
engaged in keeping the peace of Europe. Russia, with her de- 
spotic dominion continually spreading, now covering half Europe 
and half Asia, and yet insatiate, is the original cause of this 
awful evil. If she emerges from the conflict she is chal- 
lenging, as it is exceedingly probable she may, bankrupt, dis- 
membered, and revolutionized, it will be well for the rest of 
the world, 
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Art. IX.—ITALY AND LEO XIII. 


Il Moderno Dissidio fra Ta Chiesa e VItalia. Da C. M. Curct, Sac. 
Firenze: Bencini. 1878. 


Breve Esame del? opuscolo del Sac. C. M. Curct. Roma: 1878.* 
Pio IX. ¢ il Papa Futuro. Di Ruacero Boneut, Deputato. Milano: 1877, 
Le Comte de Cavour. Par O. de Mazape. Paris: 1877. 


| ig we give ear to the journals that are most widely 
’ read and have gained the largest share of public atten- 
tion in England and Germany, we should fear that the Catholic 
Church was on the eve of an irreparable calamity. For weeks 
past the air has been full of rumours, many of them vague in 
their indications, others circumstantial down even to minute 
details, but all professing to give assurance that a change was 
taking place in the Roman policy, and that we should hear, 
after a brief interval to be spent by the authorities in making 
secret preparations and precautions, of a Concordat, entirely 
novel in its principles, but fully agreed upon between the new 
King and the new Pope. The Holy See and Catholicity itself 
were to be reconciled with Italian Liberalism. Leo XIII. was 
to baptize and consecrate the accomplished facts upon which his 
predecessor, in the exercise, as it would seem, of his full apos- 
tolic prerogatives, had laid a solemn anathema. The Syllabus 
and all its propositions were to become a mere dead letter, for 
at length the mode had been discovered by which Catholics 
might close with the doctrines of progress and civilization, and, 
in short, with the nineteenth century. For the sake of so 
general a peace, the time-honoured claims upon the Roman 
princedom were tacitly to be relinquished. Italian unity was 
to be reeognized. King Humbert was to be made welcome at 
the Vatican. Leo XIII. was to forget that he inherited the 
throne of a long line of monarchs, and to concentrate his 
interest upon the inhabitants of Rome, instead of burdening 
himself with the care of all the Churches. As Pius IX. was 
dead, his principles were to be buried with him in complete 
oblivion; for, “ New menu, new manners,” and his conduct and 
policy had but led to misfortune after misfortune. And thus 
the reconciliation, so reasonably dreaded by an Ultramontane 
minority, so earnestly desired by the silent but discontented 
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majority, was now coming to pass, to the joy of all moderate 
and well-disposed persons, whether in the Church or without 
its pale. How plain did it not seem that the sole hindrance to 
this long-desired solution of difficulties had been the peculiar 
temperament of Pius IX., or, perhaps the secular and unbe- 
coming aspirations of the great Cardinal Secretary, whose career 
had terminated such a little while before his master’s ! 

Thus far the newspapers. It is not to be wondered at if the 
events that fell outin Rome after so dramatic a fashion last 
February have awakened in politicians and the general public a 
keen curiosity to surmise what might be the sequel to them, or 
if rumours have come thick and fast during a period of excite- 
ment like that in which we live. Nor is it otherwise than usual 
that the suspense, the calm deliberation, the slowness and the 
silence which mark, of necessity, the beginnings of a new ruler— 
and especially of a new Pope—should be construed into a pro- 
mise that the former state of things is not to continue. But if 
reports must be set going, surely it is only fair that they should 
obey the canons of probability; to distract us with “sickly 
dreams” is not, in our opinion, the office of cautious editors, or 
of correspondents that have access to trustworthy sources of 
knowledge. Nay, as we have hinted, it might deserve praise for 
the ingenuity of the thing, if one of these gentlemen “ feigned 
like truth.” But, it must be confessed, “they imitate Nature 
abominably,” and seem to take not even ordinary pains to be 
consistent. This, in writers of experience, we must think is a 
grievous lapse from the veri-similitude which even fable demands ; 
and that the wish was father to the thought will not altogether 
excuse it. Have these men read the Past to so little profit as 
to imagine that a single individual can revolutionize the Roman 
Church, and annul the principles that for centuries upon cen- 
turies have guided her in dealing with society? Let them turn 
to the classic passages in Macaulay which they once knew by 
heart, and let them study the Church more and prophesy less 
about her. 

In a proclamation to the people, soon after Victor Emmanuel 
had gone to his account, the new sovereign, Humbert IV., was 
made to say, “ Italians, your first King is dead; but his suc- 
cessor will prove to you that institutions do not die.” It was 
a bold speech to utter upon Italian soil, where the very dust 
is an heirloom from ruined empires, and every city has a story 
to tell of its decline and fall. All institutions that are the work 
of man must share the fate of man; and we know not who 
would anticipate a long future for the kingdom of Italy. But 
we can enter into the feeling that prompted such words. 
National existence never is bound up with the life of one man; 
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it reposes upon a foundation that many ages have contributed 
to establish, and is the result of causes and conditions which, 
in comparison with an individual’s energy and influence, may 
be looked upon as permanent. The thought, however, has a 
wider application. Religion, when embodied in a visible Church, 
is—as Mr. Martineau finely observes—one of the most enduring 
forms of activity in the world. It must be so, until man sinks 
down from the grand height of free-will and morality to the 
level of the mere scientific animal. But what institution, sacred 
or profane, has equalled in energy, in perseverance, and in 
unconquerable vitality, the Catholic Church? She is not 
exhausted after all her vicissitudes of fortune, and-we may 
leave it to her latest assailants to say whether their efforts at 
dividing or subduing her have had the success they hoped for. 
Since the Revolution, if we ought not rather to say since the 
Peace of Westphalia, the powers of Europe have leagued them- 
selves against Rome; all the strength has been on their side, 
all the weakness on hers. And yet it is as clear as the sun in 
heaven that Rome has not yielded a single principle, and that 
her unwavering truth to herself and to her doctrinal decisions 
—many of which affect important temporal interests and civil 
enactments—has become the despair of leading men, who regard 
all other churches simply with contempt. Where, then, is the 
ground for supposing that Leo will grant to the Italian or to 
the German Liberals the very same things that former Popes 
refused to Joseph of Austria, to Napoleon, to the Tsar Nicholas? 
It is far harder to resist a despot than a democracy, and there 
is more to be gained by submitting to him. But the Church is 
free, by her very constitution, and free she must remain until 
the end. 

Therefore, it does not matter what view we take of the 
Catholic Church, whether we believe with all her children that 
she is the new creation of God and the dwelling-place of the 
Spirit, or with critics like Ranke and Guizot that she is but a 
masterpiece of human invention; in any case, we shall think it 
unreasonable to assume that an individual Pope can abrogate 
the laws by which she has hithertoexisted. Quite the contrary. 
For as the Pope is Head of the Church, in like manner he may 
be said to gather up in himself and to represent in his action 
the spirit that animates the Church. He confronts hostile 
kings and senates as one in whom the rights, the desires, the 
resolutions, of the whole society which he governs are to find a 
voice and to make themselves heard. He protects all Christians 
as a father protects his family against the stranger. His 
prerogatives are the most sacred and the most absolute that a 
mortal can possess in this lower world, but, by their very 
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nature, they are “itn edificationem et non in destructionem.” 
And they are given him for the good not of a single nation, 
not even of Italy by itself, but of all that have been baptized 
and are subject to him “from the rising to the going down of 
the sun.” He is the Gcumenical Bishop, and therefore he 
cannot act as if he were only a local ordinary possessed of an 
Italian see. 

In any question that may arise here is a consideration that 
must be allowed its full weight. The Pope treats with friends 
and enemies as chief of the Universal Church, and in that 
capacity he enters into the solemn engagements involved in a 
Convordat. He does not govern at his arbitrary good-pleasure 
nor according to his own caprice, but as one having regard to 
the laws and statutes laid down by the King of Kings, which 
no man may touch. 

Historians have taken notice, without knowing how to 
account for it, that the political and social conduct of the 
Church appears strangely consistent with itself as we view it 
through the ages. Popes seem rather to have been instruments 
in the hand of an over-ruling Providence, while kings whose law 
was their will have by their personal peculiarities visibly changed 
the character of the government they carried on. Remarkable 
men, not a few, have sat in S. Peter’s chair and have made it 
famous to all time. But as we pass from S. Leo in the fifth century 
to Hadrian I. in the eighth, and from Hadrian to S. Gregory in 
the eleventh, and from S. Gregory to Innocent and Honorius 
in the thirteenth, and from these to Martin V. after the Council 
of Constance, and from Martin to S. Pius V. after the Reforma- 
tion, and from 8S. Pius to Clement XI. at the close ofthe 
Jansenist controversy, and so down to Leo XII. and Pius IX., 
we might be reading the biography of one and the same indi- 
vidual, so strikingly do the same principles force themselves 
upon our view, and the same broad undeviating policy. Each 
of the great Pontiffs is for his own day, and grasps the meaning 
and interprets the real tendency of the movements around him; 
but all have a wonderful similarity to each other in their manner 
of judging, all show the same gentleness in their behaviour to 
such as repent and submit, the same steady attachment to prin- 
ciple, the same majestic firmness in what they decide once for 
all. So that the line of the Fisherman’s successors will supply 
us with another application of the oft-quoted words, “ Parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos.”” ‘The Popes have been willing 
to make any and every sacrifice to human weakness, but they 
have been gifted with an unexampled sense of the deep truth— 
so soon overlooked in mere diplomacy—that principles are 
beyond man’s jurisdiction. In the clearness of their dominant 
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thoughts there is some of that strength which we ascribe to 
angelic creatures, and this though we freely grant that the 
Popes are not exempt from the defects that cling to our lower 
nature. They have, even in the world’s account of them, added 
a fresh dignity to the annals of mankind, and the cause of their 
glory is, more than aught else, that they have given judgment 
im the Light of God and as if in the chancery of Heaven. 
They never have made terms that would take its austerity from 
the Christian faith, nor have they trafficked with iniquity when 
it sought their approbation in exchange for its advantages. 
They have exercised a prophetic office amongst men, and we 
see no reason to imagine that they will ever lay it down. 
Certainly Leo XIII., our beloved and revered Holy Father, 
has given Europe no ground to think such evil of him as that 
he is, or can hereafter be, intent on betraying the sacred 
interests confided to his care. Men admire him now for his 
rare personal qualities. But we know what they will say when 
a few years are past and they listen to him as he repeats the 
“ Non possumus”’ that sheds a lustre on the memory of his 
heroic predecessor. 

Now, let the reader ask himself dispassionately whether any 
one of the Pontiffs we have cited from history could have made 
a compromise of principles, or any permanent treaty of alliance, 
with such a party as that of the Italian Liberals. For if this 
could not be done in the past, just as little can it be done now. 
Leo XIII. is not more likely to teach us anti-Christian politics 
than Leo I. was to teach the heresy of Eutyches. And even 
non-Catholics, who do not believe in the infailibility of Pontifi- 
cal teaching, may nevertheless see -how certain is the truth of 
our statement. The contest has lain in Italy between forms 
of government that are the outcome of antagonistic principles 
in religion, morality, and life. Common experience tells us 
how impossible it is to smooth down the animosities of persons 
when they differ in that inexplicable manner which we refer to 
temperament; but differences of natural disposition are as 
nothing by the side of religious differences. Principles, from 
their very nature, must always strive to get realised in fact ; 
and when they are thwarted the result is a disturbance of 
equilibrium which cannot be adjusted by simple compromise. 
It is surely an idle thing to recommend us self-denial in what 
we cannot control. If men differ inwardly they will show it 
outwardly, and the dissension thence ensuing is likely to be 
vigorous in proportion as the interests at stake are thought 
sacred. The Roman question brings us into the presence of 
conflicting ideals, of obstinate and age-long traditions; and 
it requires us to review and to understand the past not of 
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one European nation, but of all. The temper and endow- 
ments of Pius IX. cannot account for knots in a problem 
that vexed many minds before his name was known. “ In- 
trigues of the palace” may have a present consequence, but 
it is only narrowness of vision that permits us to see in 
them the cause of a whole nation’s perplexity. Is it not 
clear that the Roman question concerns forces that move the 
world, such as Catholicism, and Democracy, and Liberalism ? 
Why should the English press display an eager longing for 
concessions on the part of Leo XIII., were it not convinced 
that the Ultramontane theory would be thereby discredited? 
Principles of the first importance to mankind are in the balance, 
and the controversy has historic and momentous issues bound 
up with it, else it would never draw the eyes of the whole 
world to Rome: and it should be treated as a great subject 
deserves. The slightest things in nature have their own signi- 
ficance; but what shall we say of Pentifical decisions addressed 
to the Church of the whole world, and touching almost all the 
interests of modern Europe? 

We are sorry that, in his recent volume—which we know 
not whether to call treatise or pamphlet—F. Curci should have 
chosen a method that is below the dignity of the matter in 
hand. Personal explanation was, to some extent, indispensable. 
The author, no doubt, felt himself bound to defend his good 
name from censure, and to record his motives for so unusual a 
step as he took some years ago in putting a remonstrance 
before the Supreme Pontiff. Moreover, he had quitted his 
religious profession, and his superior had given as a reason for 
consenting to let him go, the grave differences of opinion that 
existed between him and his brethren: F. Curci insisting that 
not only the Society of Jesus, but the whole Church was in- 
volved in a disastrous misconception regarding the civil prince- 
domof the Popes. As things stood, F. Curci had a right to be 
heard, provided always that he would abstain from committing 
against others the injustice of which he declared himself a 
victim. If he had been maligned and his conduct unfairly 
traduced—and we do not think he has made out his case—that 
gave him no leave to speak ill of persons in authority. His 
reputation would not have suffered in the esteem of impartial 
lookers-on even if he had used an excessive and scrupulous 
delicacy in matters so liable to be misunderstood. Honour 
was due to the Head of the Church, to the Sacred College, to 
the General whose subject he had been for long years; it was 
due to the Catholics of Italy, since, whatever their faults, they 
have kept the faith, and in many ways have had a price to pay 
for their loyalty. The modern world is only too ready to mock 
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at Christian zeal, and to judge of the Catholic religion as if it 
were all an exaggerated devotion to the Pope and a show of 
“ galvanized activity,” with nothing in it solid or durable. It 
does not become an ecclesiastic to furnish material for unbe- 
lievers to scoff, or to credit the “ enlightened laity ” with every 
kind of wisdom, whilst the clergy are spoken of in general 
terms of disparagement and sometimes with open contempt. 
But F. Curci has spared no dignity in his ardour to defend 
himself and to advocate his views. Much of what he has 
written is in the style of invective, and from first to last he 
abounds in irony, in sarcasm, in satirical hints, in epithets, and 
in descriptious, the effect of which is a painful feeling of his 
injustice towards all that differ from him. An Italian Liberal, 
Signor Bonghi, whom we shall quote for another purpose by 
and by, remarks that “ F. Curci is now intemperate in criti- 
cizing his fellow-Catholics as he formerly was in resisting the 
Government and the nation.” His language upon occasion is 
almost violent, perhaps because he wrote in haste; but some- 
thing else must have persuaded him into his incessant use of 
mockery, and his method of explaining principles by persons, 
and the course of history by particular incidents. 

For this is the error that vitiates his treatment of the Roman 
question, and takes the force out of his rhetoric when it might 
otherwise affect us for good. He cannot see, in the whole - 
story of these thirty years past, any causes of trouble except a 
Liberal faction on one side and an Ultramontane faction on 
the other. He is much occupied with “a current,” or “a 
tendency,” or “a party ” that has gained the ear of Pius IX., 
and is represented in journalism by the Civilta Cattolica, and 
in diplomacy by Cardinal Antonelli. From the notes that he 
supplies us with we may gather that the object of “ the party ” 
is temporal, to bring back all that the clergy have lost in honour 
and emoluments; and that its method is implicit obedience to 
“the Vatican,” and a sort of political pietism such as is best 
viewed in the French Legitimists. It is this party that “has 
made a silence in the Church which it calls peace.” And at 
its door must be laid the misery and the disaster that have 
befallen not only the Roman States but the whole country. 
Liberals are innoeent and innocuous by comparison with his 
and their, adversaries. There might be genuine peace if this 
fatal tendency to ineffectual resistance could be anywise 
checked. For the people are satisfied with the rule of Savoy 
and have the kindliest sentiments for the Pope. A reconcilia- 
tion would cost no sacrifice of principle, would not endanger 
the Church, and most of all, would save religion, which may 
perish entirely if the discord unhappily existing continues in 
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the future. The one thing needful is frankly to accept what 
has occurred, and to convince the Italians that the Pope wishes 
them well, and is willing to lay his claims aside. 
F. Curci, in saying all this, will appear in the eyes of many 
readers to have indulged his indignation and his fancy till they 
have got the better of his reason. He cannot with that storm 
of passion have aimed seriously at persuading Catholics that 
they ought to trust him; for any one, after a little quiet 
thinking over the relative feelings and opinions and historical 
antecedents of Liberals and Catholics, may convince himself that 
personal motives are no sufficient cause of the dispute between 
these combatants, and that whoever was Pope in times like the 
present must have acted pretty nearly as did Pius IX. Let 
his honour as a sovereign have been engaged in resisting to the 
end, it is still true that he resisted from spiritual motives, and 
because he judged it was necessary for the Church that he 
should be firm under illusory offers from her enemies. He 
stood out against the Liberals, on the ground that the Roman 
See had never been leagued with impiety like theirs, and 
because the greatest of his predecessors would have at once 
condemned their principles had they been promulgated in days 
gone by. His sacred office, and not his private wishes, obliged 
him to publish that the Piedmontese were guilty of robbery 
sand sacrilege in usurping Rome, and that the city could never 
lawfully be taken from S. Peter to become the secular capital 
of a kingdom founded on injustice and revolution. How was 
he to keep silent when the interests of the universal Church 
were urging him to speak? Nor was the quarrel with Italy of 
his making. Even if the civil Princedom hindered the legiti- 
mate unity and was a menace to the freedom of the Peninsula— 
which he never thought, and the thing in itself is far from 
evident—still had not the same disunion and danger, if there 
is any, lasted for ages, had not the Roman Princedom found 
its place in the system of Europe, recognised by all? How then 

could it have been the peculiar qualities of Pius IX. that gave rise 
to the Italian problem? The Cardinals chose him to watch over 
the spiritual and temporal prerogatives that the Church had 
vindicated to herself long ere the monarchical consolidation of 
Italy was even thought of. It does not seem very just to lay 
all the blame of what has happened upon Pius IX. when his 
only assignable fault was a sacred determination never to sur- 
render that most solemn trust. 

This, in a wavering, uncertain fashion, has impressed itself 
even on F. Curci, and he sometimes allows that difficulties have 
had an existence which are distinct from those that make the 
staple of his accusations. Without denying her very raison 
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d’étre, the Church is unable to set her seal upon anti-Christian 
principles in any department, not of thought only, but of action 
as well. Quite right, he says, the statement is more than 
true—it is a truism; but I fail to perceive its bearings on the 
present controversy. We can assure him a little reading in 
our English journals would acquaint him with its seasonable- 
ness. Liberals look forward in their day-dreams to what they 
call “a reforming Pope ;” they have never seen one yet, but 
would willingly purchase the gratification at a great price. 
They can think of nothing so delectable as an infallible Pope 
reversing some of the infallible decrees that they have learned 
to dread as at first they hated them. Did the Roman Church 
only once contradict her own teaching, they could die happy. 
For it is never to be forgotten that the sure mark of a Liberal 
is opposition to Rome. He prophesies that she will turn out 
a liar in her speech; but appeals to the future because he has 
gained no decisive argument from the past. It is not Catholics 
that need to be told of the Church’s inflexible constancy to 
her creed ; but as the world desires to think the opposite, we must 
never tire of recalling the fact to its memory. Why may 
we not repeat that the Church is indefectible when scientific 
teachers may repeat that natureis uniform? Again, F. Curci 
thinks the Pope cannot surrender his title to a genuine sove- 
reignty, or to the territories he held before 1870. But either 
these words have no meaning or they concede the point in 
dispute. Reconciliation is as far off as ever unless by explicit 
or equivalent agreement the Pope consents to be a privileged 
subject of the Italian King. So long as he claims Rome the 
new state of things will be insecure, the secular. government 
will feel itself constrained to watch his policy with suspicion, 
and to keep loyal Catholics out of official positions where they 
may help towards a restoration that can never be quite hope- 
less; there will be no friendship between Pope and King, but 
only at the best an armed neutrality. If Leo XIII. does not 
sincerely and without reserve acknowledge Italian unity he will 
be just as much its enemy as was Pius 1X. Nor must we 
forget that the King of Italy has obligations of his own, that 
he cannot abdicate the possession of the Roman States, perhaps 
cannot transfer the seat of government to another city; that 
the time is gone by when he could stoop to be temporal vice- 
gerent of the Holy See, and that it is incompatible with the 
dignity of a king to recognise a rival who must be either the 
true sovereign or a pretender. The House of Savoy means to 
abide in Rome, and will never be on terms of amity or alliance 
with the Pope so long as its possession is contested at law. 
Moreover, were the Holy See to permit its rights to fall into 
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abeyance indefinitely, that would be the same thing as giving 
them up. And they cannot be given up, since they are neces- 
sary for the spiritual independence of Pope and Bishops. There- 
fore compromise is in this matter a word with no meaning. 
For whilst any Pope protests against the Italian occupation of 
Rome there must be dissension between the Quirinal and the 
Vatican. And did the Pope cease to protest he would find 
himself at the mercy of a “ Law of the Guarantees,” which, as 
is undeniable, in any single session of Parliament might be 
greatly altered, and, in course of time, abolished. Given a 
majority in the Chambers, we do not say of republican deputies, 
but of such “ National Liberals” as have for years supported the 
German Chancellor, we ask whether much outcry would be 
made if the Pope were told that the laws of the country must 
be the same for all, and that it was not consistent with Liberal 
institutions to bestow exceptional immunities upon any citizen, 
even upon him? That nothing else than this would be the 
result of trusting an Italian Government is, we think, suffi- 
ciently probable to bar advances in the direction F, Curci points 
out. 

This, too, F. Curci will almost grant. The Pope cannot 
make peace with such ministries as have ruled in Italy since 
Cavour died. With whom then was Pius IX. to enter upon a 
treaty? With earnest Catholics it would appear. We will 
discuss this point more largely in the sequel; all we need say 
now is that there will be civil war and fierce persecution of the 
Church at Rome before the Liberals yield up their tenure of 
the supreme command. Are they likely to stand by and see 
Catholics taking the place they are obliged to vacate, and not 
make any effort, through the law or against the law, on behalf 
of the liberty they prize? fF. Curci is very simple if he thinks 
so. No wonder his scheme for the promotion of Catholic 
interests by non-Catholic methods has had scanty praise from 
his countrymen. The Breve Esame well says: “F. Curci’s 
pamphlet is not so bad as to find acceptance with Liberals, nor 
is it so free from fault as to please Catholics. It has accordingly 
been rejected by both: a Dio spiacente ed a’ nemici sui. As 
regards Catholics, the fact is proved by their unanimous outcry 
against him. And as regards Liberal opinion, it will be enough 
to quote the Perseveranza of Milan, which, in common with the 
other journals of the party, remarks that ‘Curci will find no 
compensation for the reproaches of his former friends in the 

raise or the approval of the laity. These will be wanting to 
him, and with reason. For he does indeed advise the clericals 
to present themselves at the poll, and does all he can to quiet 
their consciences as to the duty of such a course; but he will 
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not go beyond this. He has repented of nothing, he still is 
incapable of understanding anything, and the end he has in 
view is that the clerical vote may be made available to destroy, 
if not the kingdom, at least all the fruits of civil liberty we 
have so far gained by it.’ ” 

In curious contrast to F. Curci’s manner, and in almost 
constant opposition to his thought, is Signor Bonghi’s work on 
Pius IX. and the Conclave. The man is a Liberal, a modern, 
and an apostate from the faith; and yet he has taken a view 
of the situation that is far more accurate than Curci’s. It 
stands to reason that he fails on the whole to appreciate the 
genius and the work of Catholicism; but he carefully eschews 
violence, and aims at leaving the impression of his simple 
impartiality upon his readers. Impartiality, in some sense, 
he has,—the result, we suspect, of acquaintance with various 
aspects of life and thought, and of a languid indifference to 
religion in the concrete. He inclines to some dim indefinite 
faith in “ the divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as 
we will;” but cannot bind himself down to the teaching of a 
particular Church. The Christian religion, he would affirm, is 
showing signs of decay, perhaps of dissolution; at the same 
time he does not perceive any new faith strong enough to 
grasp the sceptre that has fallen from the hands of the Pope. 
No Church has so much vigour left in it as the Roman; but 
even the Roman Church has entered upon a condition of things 
to which past ages afford not an exact parallel. The hierar- 
chical principle, which is at the root of Catholic political and 
social organization, he considers to be directly opposite to the 
principles of equality and individual freedom. This is a ques- 
tion we will not enter on at present: Signor Bonghi’s view is 
plausible, but false; and he would find by the aid of a little 
more reflection that the facts he is relying upon prove him to 
have mistaken the conclusion they really suggest. But to return. 
He thinks the Catholic Church is about to undergo a vast trans- 
formation, a change in her policy and methods; he looks for a 
close union between the clergy and the poorer classes of society 
instead of the union that has hitherto subsisted between Church 
and State. But he says distinctly : “ Those writers who inform 
us that the Italian government wishes to be reconciled with the 
Roman Pontiff do not know what they are talking about. A 
reconciliation, if this term be taken in its precise meaning, 
cannot be sought by either party, and is impossible. The Pope 
may maintain his dignity as an cecumenical power, and his 
authority as such, only on condition of neither being nor 
seeming to be bound up with the Italian government. The 
day that he was thought to have linked himself with these 
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men, he would cease to possess the loyal confidence of Catholics 
in the rest of Europe and in the world at large. Just now it 
is more impossible than ever that he should run such a risk. 
For at present it is the Conservative part of society that is in 
alliance with him; and these have all set themselves against the 
political tendencies of Italy. So that once the Pope even 
seemed to agree with the Italian government, the Conservatives 
would leave him, or would give him a much weaker support 
than they do now.” 

Signor Bonghi has here touched upon various motives for 
continuing the policy that Pius IX. adopted. We need not 
examine them all; but the first is important. Why does he 
say that the Pope would lose his authority in Christendom if 
he took the offers that Italian statesmen are supposed to be 
making him? The answer is not far to seek. Friendship with 
modern governments, especially with that of Italy, would expose 
the Church to dangers more terrible than any she has yet en- 
countered, for the spirit of Liberalism, which is the spirit of 
the age, aims directly at religion, and is always of necessity bent 
upon destroying it. Signor Bonghi will prove this likewise. 

Nothing, he says, can be more confused than the notions 
upon which, for quite a century past, political parties have gone 
in their church legislation. The ruin they have brought about 
is great, nor is it due, as F. Curci would have us think, to the 
bigotry of the faithful; it is the consequence of legal enactments 
in which thus far the world has met with success. But the 
effects, though disastrous to the ancien régime, have been 
strange and unlooked for. Catholicity, whilst losing much, 
has gained not a little, and the Pope has gained most of all. 
The religious sentiment in many places is more active and 
ardent than it was before the Revolution, and the number of 
those that call themselves Catholics is greater than ever. 
Pius IX. may have done a great deal without intending it 
to hasten the present crisis, but to him also is due the larger 
expansion of Catholicism, and its vigorous revival in these 
latter years. All this certainly must be disappointing to the 
secular rulers, who had planned a very different ending to the 
course they began in the time of Joseph II. and Leopold of 
Tuscany, to whom we may fairly add Fredeiick of Prussia. 
The end, in plain terms, was and is in the motto which Voltaire 
invented. Ecrasez l’infame, destroy the Church that forbids us 
our pleasure and our profit, had a meaning in the eighteenth 
century which it has not lost now, although manners have 
changed and it is generally recommended to abstain from hard 
words against religion. The danger at this moment to Churches 
is extreme, and we feel quite sure has not been sufficiently 
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prought home to the intellect of all those that might stave it 
off or in some degree lessen it. Voltaire is still appreciated 
by Liberals everywhere, and many Englishmen admire him 
warmly because he describes their creed for them with inimit- 
able clea: ness and gaiety. Imagine him at the head of a state, 
and then ask if the Roman Pontiff would do wisely to make a 
concordat with him, and to surrender the civil Princedom into 
his hands? Now, in fact, the Church has to be on her guard 
against men whose malevolence is as great as Voltaire’s ever 
was, whilst their experience and their fertility in devising 
schemes to weaken religion are much greater. They have also 
what is called public opinion at their back, for the voice of 
public opinion is heard in the newspapers, and these, as we 
see every day for ourselves, and as F. Curci admits with regret, 
are intensely secular in the views they recommend. Can the 
Head of the Church submit himself and his children patiently 
to laws that have been formed in the spirit of Voltaire? Yet 
such laws are daily voted by more than one European legislature. 
The more ancient are Erastian, the more recent are Hegelian. 
Voltaire would be satisfied with either system. We will explain 
this thought in the way Signor Bonghi has himself employed. 

Some statesmen during the last hundred years have believed 
in Christianity as a religion. But none, none at least whose 
influence has been permanent upon society, have held what we 
may call the Papal theory as put into definite shape in the Bull 
Unam Sanctam. The most sincere Catholic of them all may 
have been Prince Metternieh ; yet the character of his religious 
policy plainly shows that he did not believe the Church should 
be free from secular interference, or that the King had not 
some power of dealing with spiritual concerns, as Joseph II. 
had done. Metternich was tinged with the Febronian, or, as, 
after the English usage, we have termed it, the Erastian heresy. 
This doctrine supposes that the nation is the highest conceiv- 
able organism in the social scale, and denies the Universal 
Church with its divinely-appointed centre of unity. It makes 
the King the fountain of all jurisdiction, so that without his 
consent no spiritual act can be lawfully performed within his 
realm. The Pope becomes “a foreign prelate,” and his exercise 
of supremacy “a usurpation.” And thus it is clear that an 
agreement between Church and State on the principles of 
Erastianism must amount to a revolt from the Catholic faith, 
and leads to the substitution of a department of police for the 
living authority of S. Peter’s successor. 

But Erastians of the Anglican formation have now become 
rare, or perhaps we ought to say they. have “developed” into 
Liberals, for a state religion provokes scepticism in those who 
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have made intimate acquaintance with its character. There is 
nothing divine in the royal supremacy, nor has the Crown in 
council any claim upon the interior assent of the meanest among 
its subjects. National formularies are but human traditions, and 
are fit material for private judgment to examine and condemn. 
The correlative of a State Church is liberty to choose one’s 
religion, and, if it seems convenient, liberty to choose no 
religion at all. For the duty of submitting to a heaven-sent 
teacher, as inculeated by the Roman Church, is substituted 
the privilege of “always learning but never arriving at the 
truth.” A few years of such perfectly free discussion may, 
and commonly do, convince men of a secular turn that religious 
truth is unattainable, that the Catholic Church is the most 
mischievous of impostures, and that Catholics are involved in 
a network of fable and of lying tradition, which no sensible 
government should tolerate more than it can help. To put 
difficulties of whatever sort in the way of Catholic teaching, 
to lessen the numbers of the clergy, to minimize religious 
education, to hinder by legal and technical embarrassments 
the founding of churches, monasteries, seminaries, and the 
like, all this will seem to be incumbent on the statesmen 
whom the nation may have trusted with power. The one 
thing sacred and holy will be one’s country, not a Church of 
the newest or of the oldest fashion. And all treaties with 
Rome will be masterpieces of diplomatic craft, by which the 
Pope shall be made to surrender some of his authority, and to 
receive in exchange for the power he has added to the State 
what are called in Latin bona verba, that is to say, promises 
that mean as little as possible and are never to be kept. 
There should always, if possible, be a concordat with the 
Church, since open hostility would only strengthen the 
orthodox tradition; and the danger to government from a 
formal agreement can hardly be very serious, since Rome is 
politically weak, and when it suits ministers’ consciences they 
may denounce the treaty. 

O bella liberta !—What fine freedom is this !—we may surely 
say with Elizabeth Browning, though she as a Ghibelline 
poet must have meant it otherwise. Now we know what the 
Italians desire of the Holy Father. They would have him con- 
sent to let the principles of Liberalism eat into the life of 
Christianity. But Signor Bonghi tells us that whilst all good 
Liberals aim at converting mankind to their side, they have 
begun to dispute as to the nature of the means they should 
employ. The explanation of this difference, which every day 
grows more tangible, is that all moderns are not equally 
attached to the principle they profess. When we turn to their 
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books, as, for instance, to the standard treatise composed by 
J. Stuart Mill, we find liberty is taken to signify “the 
restriction of public authority in all that regards the acquisition 
and the manifestation of opinions, religious, moral, and what- 
ever other kind there may be.” This, it seems, is the proper 
sense to put on the word in the modern dialect. Such 
liberty should be the form or ruling spirit of every civilised 
state. But another, derivative, sense has lately been attached to 
this unfortunate vocable. Liberty may point out to us, not a 
method, but a doctrine; it may be simply the creed that 
Liberals accept. Private judgment, the principle, when ap- 
plied under certain conditions of life, has definite results, and 
these are the tenets of Rationalism. When the Liberal school 
was in its earlier stages, the principle, as we may suppose, 
claimed the most unqualified homage; and the universal con- 
viction was that as soon as men had freedom to mould their 
own thoughts they would cast off the weight of tradition, and 
especially of the Roman tradition, which had pressed so heavily 
upon them. That anyone would use his new-found freedom 
only to declare that Catholicity seemed to him as true as ever, 
did not enter even into the dreams of Liberalism. But this has 
actually come to pass. Freedom to think as one pleases has 
not made an end of what the moderns account to be a deadly 
superstition. Reason still discovers over against her the ancient 
faith, and it is but natural that the question should once more 
be asked, “‘ How may reason becomgsole and supreme?” The 
elder Liberals answer with Count Cavour that liberty alone can 
establish reason; they would let the creeds struggle for existence, 
holding that the fittest, which must be Rationalism, will survive, 
and that traditions will in course of time be exterminated off 
the earth. But Liberals of the present generation say they 
cannot afford to wait, and they do not see how the persons that 
make use of liberty to propagate superstition have any clear 
right to the privileges they abuse. Besides, they have lost the 
confidence that their ancestors had in the unconquerable force 
of reason; they sometimes say reason is effective only with 
reasonable men; and events have led them to fear that peace- 
able discussion may strengthen the hands of Catholics, and 
perhaps give them opportunities of preparing for a medieval 
restoration. It should therefore be provided by law that men 
may think and write freely, on condition that they express 
“ their highest self,” and cultivate the theories that enlightened 
good sense may warrant. But, in so far as they hold by 
tradition, they should be made to understand that liberty is not 
for them. Since,as Mr. Matthew Arnold has often assured us, 
it is society’s duty “to make reason and the will of God pre- 
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vail.” Freedom is but machinery, the one thing we all must 
attain is perfection, and if freedom does not give us that, it is a 
snare and is no better than licence. It is by no means requisite 
that all men should reach the same conclusions: reason tells 
us they are sure to differ; but it is simply indispensable that 
they should put away inherited forms of belief, and above all 
the Catholic Church, which is the one uncompromising enemy 
to free thought. The new school has made up its mind to 
spread enlightenment by force, and to preach as a Gospel of 
Salvation the liberty of all men—to agree with the Liberals. 
As all previous efforts have failed to eradicate Catholicism, and 
free institutions have only added to the vigour and authority 
of the Church, Government is now to be called upon as the 
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‘true guardian of reason and progress to hasten a deliverance 


that else had been slow in coming. Mr. Matthew Arnold sees 
great beauty in an aphorism of his favourite Joubert, “ La force 
en attendant le droit,”* and he recommends it to our acceptance. 
This may be taken to mean that if Catholics are not quickly 
argued out of their ancient faith they must be made in some 
way to feel the lash. And thus it is manifest that Liberals 
have gone asunder and are tending to range themselves in op- 
posing ranks, according as their hatred of restriction or their 
love of Rationalism happens to be the stronger. Signor Bonghi 
hopes we may return to the recognized freedom of the earlier 
time ; he thinks we shalldoso. But he admits that the present 
condition of Europe is not such that liberty can thrive in it, 
and he dreads the foolish, and as he esteems them, the fruitless, 
efforts of the modern State to control the future developments 
of the Catholic Church. For he judges rightly that it is now 
too late in the day to change her constitution or breathe into 
her a new spirit. 

We gather from these opportune confessions that Leo XIII. 
is asked to submit himself and the Church throughout Europe 
to a thinly -disguised Erastianism or an openly - proclaimed 
Rationalism. He may come to terms with men like Prince 
Bismarck, men whose personal notions of religion are not 
allowed to interfere with their political disbelief in God and a 
future judgment, and who would rather cast away from them 
all revelation than receive it at the hands of the Roman Pontiff. 
Or he may betake himself to the disciples of Cavour, and put 
the Church completely into their power to do with it as they 
will. Statesmen of either type are looking forward toa halcyon 
period when they shall no more be vexed at the sight of a 
spiritual kingdom in their midst, acknowledging only Christ 





* He translates, “Force, until Right is ready.” 
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for its king, and the Pope for His vicar. The spiritual majesty, 
they would like to believe, will some day cease to cloud the 
splendour of material greatness, and the Prime Minister of a 
State will indeed rule the destinies of the nation. And to this 
end they direct their engagements with the Church, for in 
whatever courtly phrases their intention may be wrapped up, 
it is evident they think themselves permitted to extend the 
civil authority till it has subdued all persons, rights, and 
privileges to its own control. In England we have hitherto not 
experienced the centralized despotism that has for so many 
years existed, for example, in Republican and Imperial France, 
and we are naturally slow to understand what the controversy 
means which the Church is carrying on abroad. Else it can 
scarcely be doubted that Englishmen would have heartily ap- 
lauded Pius IX. in his unflinching resistance to Divus Cesar 
and his State religion. When Cesar professes to believe in God 
his inevitable temptation is to enter the holy place and offer 
incense, and to dictate articles of faith to his subjects. When 
he has given up believing in God, he feels high indignation at 
the claims of a religious body to exist within his borders, and 
by force or by fraud—since these are the instruments of atheistic 
Liberalism—he proposes to bring it to an end. What should 
we think of the rulers of such a body did they know all this, 
yet enter into a compact with Cesar? Yet nothing less than 
this, as Signor Bonghi informs us, is involved in the concilia- 
tion of interests now suggested. We put it to the calm sense 
of the reader to decide whether—even apart from the Holy 
Ghost’s promised assistance—Leo XIII. could dream of enter- 
ing into such a nefarious transaction. Bonghi warns us gravely 
that “ the dangers actually threatening the Church are to-day 
far greater than ever they have been. For the present adverse 
power is not like a passing tempest that bends the tree without 
breaking it; rather, it is like a large and steady stream, con- 
stant and sure, that every day is loosening the earth about its 
roots, and is leaving it bare of its most tenacious support.” To 
the tender mercies of a great and growing Liberal spirit the 
Roman See is invited to trust herself, and at the same time she 
is warned that Liberalism will be, and intends to be, her 
destruction. Is there any precedent in past ages for so insane 
a capitulation on the part of that ‘astute Church ” which has 
had the longest experience of institutions now extant? What is 
required from Leo XIII. is that he should set his name to a 
creed practically Febronian, and in Italy itself atheistic. 
It may be objected that the Popes have at different times 
granted large jurisdiction to Christian princes, that they have 
signed concordats which were really articles of establishment, 
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and that Humbert of Savoy is not so very much more an 
enemy of the Church than was the Napoleon of whom we have 
just spoken, or the other Napoleon who kept up the authority 
of the Pope at Rome. And history may be cited in proof that 
former Popes have tolerated the royel supremacy, for what was 
Louis XIV. but head of the Gallican Church? In all this 
there is nothing plausible. The Concordat with Napoleon I., 
so far as it was ratified by the Pope, acknowledged not one iota 
of secular interference with spiritual things, and any one who 
will study its provisions in Crétineau Joly may convince himself 
with his own eyes that this was so. When, by and by, the 
French Emperor desired to have the Pope for the first subject 
in his realm, we know what was the consequence. The lapse 
of Pius VII. only gives emphatic testimony to the view we are 
taking, that the Church must claim her independence, and 
must have it, let the powers of the world make what threaten- 
ings they will. As regards Louis XIV., he was, with all his 
faults—and we desire not to explain away their guilt in a single 
detail—a Catholic at heart and in profession, and he did not 
imagine it possible to reform or to destroy the faith. He never 
looked upon himself as head of a National Church—as the 
history of Gallicanism closely examined will show—but took 
the view that Constantine and Charlemagne had taken before 
him. He desired to be a nursing-father to the Catholic 
religion, and in many respects such he was. In his day 
Liberalism was not born, and Erastianism (except in England 
and Germany) was cast out as a heresy. The French clergy 
were not members of an establishment; they were a distinct 
corporate body, paying due respect indeed to their temporal 
sovereign, but not invested by him with their sees, nor 
acknowledging any supreme head except the Pope. Certainly 
the State protected and favoured them; but they were not so 
much as harassed by a minister of public worship. If King 
Humbert would give the Italian bishops such a position as the 
clergy enjoyed in the time of Bossuet there would remain for 
Italy only the question of the Civil Princedom to grapple with. 
We are certain that Europe would not then attribute an anti- 
Christian policy to the King’s Government; the accusation 
would be that the Liberal cause had been betrayed. 

But are we not unjust to the Italians who urge a compromise 
when we represent them as wishing to ruin the Church? They, 
it will be said, have taken liberty for their watchword as did 
Count Montalembert, and are only too anxious to follow out 
the grand maxim of freedom in every department of the free 
Church and free State. In so perfect a condition of society 
every man may affirm that he is, morally speaking, a sovereign, 
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for his spiritual life is untrammeled by external authority. And 
the Holy Father would have distinct guarantees for his own 
liberty, his sovereign privileges would be a part of the solemn 
statute which has secured the independence of Italy. This is 
the new order that Leo XIII. is entreated to bless. It has 
made the nation great and honoured, it has put an end to the 
rule of the stranger and to domestic weakness, and now it will 
secure the future of the Holy See. Protests enough have been 
issued against the necessary violence which ever accompanies 
change, and the Papacy ought now to surrender itself into the 
arms of its loyal children. 

F. Curci shall tell us what to answer : “ Do youimagine,” he 
wrote a few years ago, “that the Italian Liberals, who keep so 
close to their worthy master Machiavel, are desirous to rid the 
Pope of his Princedom merely that they may complete united 
Italy and give it a capital? I tell you it is quite otherwise. 
Believe me, the union of Italy is a matter of small importance 
to them, and of no importance at all to the foreign Liberals 
who have joined in their chorus. Their end in taking away 
the Pope’s sovereignty is to weaken and embarrass, and, since 
they think it possible, to reduce to nothing his spiritual action 
in the world.”* And, as we have seen, Signor Bonghi con- 
siders this to be a chief aim of Continental Liberalism. Nor 
must we be led away by the specious formula of Count Cavour. 
If what that statesman desired was the genuine liberty of the 
Church, why did he not adopt the simple expedient of leaving 
the clergy to their own devices and abolish the ministry of 
public worship? Such a minister, in the modern State, is 
the official persecutor of religion, and his historic ancestor, we 
must ask leave to think, is “the Roman governor” before 
whom Christ was brought for condemnation. M. de Mazade, 
who is a Liberal of the milder school, gives us in an instructive 
passage Cavour’s real mind as to Church legislation. The 
one thing that he could not endure was a clergy supported, 
as in Ireland, by the people. Such a clergy, he said, was 
always ultramontane. The word had a definite sense in 
his vocabulary: it meant attachment to Rome, loyalty to 
the Vicar of Christ, and belief in the Christian theocracy. 
Cavour would not disestablish the secular clergy lest they 
should cast themselves on the devotion of their flocks; he 
wished that there should be no corporate influence except that 
of the State, and would have been loud in praise of the Angli- 
can system, which ignores the principle of organic or living 
unity. To him society was no rising scale of corporate ener- 





* “Della Natura e della Grazia,” vol. i. p. 263. 
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gies, he saw in it only the State or the single individuals. He 
would willingly have treated the Church as non-existent, as 
invisible, at any rate, and intangible, could he have assured 
himself that it was likely to become so. What he could not 
tolerate was the imperium in imperio which the German 
lawyers had argued against since the time of Frederic Barba- 
rossa, and he desired nothing better than to see the Roman 
supremacy ignored by all secular governments. His successors 
have gone much further, and have persecuted the Church in 
detail with unflagging zeal; they have impoverished not only 
bishops but even the most humble amongst the clergy, and 
we can scarcely doubt that they will confiscate what remains 
of the ecclesiastical possessions. Every bishop’s house, begin- 
ning with the Vatican, is considered to be national property, 
clerics are liable to conscription for the army, every chaplain 
has to pay a tax upon his‘daily mass. Monasteries, churches, 
colleges, libraries, every species of church property, have been 
made subject to forced sales, .chalices have been offered as 
old silver to the highest bidder, mosaic pavements and altars 
have been broken up and exposed for purchase. And whilst a 
steady course of plundering has gone on for eighteen years, 
we are informed that the principle that governs it all is the 
liberty of the Church! Nor is there much reason to suppose 
Cavour would have known how to meet financial difficulties so 
as to have kept his resolution regarding Church property had 
he lived a few years longer. 

However, there is more to be said. Leo XIII. could not 
approve the formula of the Free Church though it were ever 
so loyally observed on the part of Government. For, first of 
all, in doing so he would cancel one of the condemnations in the 
Syllabus. It is not lawful for a Catholic to affirm that the 
Church ought to be separated from the State and the State from 
the Church. True, indeed, as F. Curci remarks hereupon, the 
Syllabus is concerned with principles and with the ideal of Chris- 
tian politics, and does not seem therefore to immediately affect 
a given practical question. But the Church holds that a society 
of Christians ought to be a Christian society, and this is the 
precise antithesis to ‘Cavour’s formula. It may be asked indeed 
whether we can charge him and his successors with the immoral 
doctrine that God is the God of individuals, but not the God 
of civil society? May he not have intended in this phrase to 
indicate what he thought the best course for Italy as things 
now are? F. Curci would perhaps say yes. Our own impres- 
sion, we must confess, is that he held the principle itself. But, 
secondly, however that be decided, we deny that the maxim has 
an application to Italy, though it may have, in a certain sense, 
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to some States, as, for instance, to the British Empire. Italy 
is a Catholic nation ; Infidels and Protestants are, even at the 
present time, the merest handful, and have no reasonable claim 
to consideration as permanently established amongst the Italian 
people; for it is well known that conversions to Protestantism 
are usually impostures, and that Italian Infidels seldom die 
without wishing, at any rate, to make their confession, and to 
return to the faith which they have not entirely given up. 
Such a nation has a distinct and solemn duty of professing its 
religion before the world: if the people are Catholic, the State 
must be Catholic too, and the Pope cannot ratify a public re- 
nunciation of duties that lie in the nature of things. It is no 
mere hypothesis that may be verified or not, it is, on F. Curci’s 
own showing, a plain fact that the Italians thoroughly believe 
in the faith, and so it is not a mere hypothetical obligation, 
but a real and urgent one, that they should possess a Catholic 
Government. And this brings out all the more vividly that 
Liberalism is simply intolerable at Rome and Florence, for the 
people could not be Liberals unless they ceased to be Catholics. 
The Pope, therefore, cannot accept any of the alternatives 
offered. He can give no countenance to political atheism or 
to the Free Church. He can do nothing that would strengthen 
the hands of Liberals, or perpetuate the inability of the Italian 
people to have a true and genuine Catholic government set 
over them. 

But once more F. Curci entreats a hearing. Why, he begins, 
should not this very method, principle, or call it what you will, 
of non-interference with religion, bring about the desirable 
result ? . Let Catholics take their share of the public honours, 
as they already are made to bear the public burdens. Throw 
parliament, the courts, the diplomatic career open to Catholic 
candidates. Government has expressed the heartiest_ wishes 
for the entry of Catholics into political life, and it is only 
religious scruples, and these ill-founded, that have held the 
nation aloof from it. He will not enter on the details of a 
plan; his former one was Utopian, and he does not care to 
defend it, but many ways are conceivable in which Catholics 
might gain the upper hand over the Liberal minority let them 
once have desired it. At any rate, there can be no sin in 
making the attempt; whilst continued abstention from the 
arena leaves infidelity triumphant, and forbids the hope of a 
. happy future. 

Before dealing with the thoughts thus forcibly recommended 
to us, we cannot but point out that they throw no light on the 
question which many will say is at the bottom of all Italian 
difficulties.—the question of Rome. With a Liberal govern- 
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ment the Pope, it is granted, cannot make terms; but we ask 
would a Catholic government insist upon the unity of the Italian 
nation as it now exists? For a sincerely Catholic power to not 
merely occupy Rome or keep the Holy Father a prisoner, but 
insist upon the possession of Rome as its indifeasible right, seems 
to us something inconceivable. For in such a case the Pope 
would have protested that he is sovereign ruler of Rome, and 
Catholic Italy would answer that his claim is essentially unjust. 
Common sense tells us that either the Pope must give up such 
pretensions or Italy must withdraw from her political dogma, 
the unity of the peninsula under one government, else genuine 
and final agreement there never can be. This is so clear that 
the word reconciliation is interpreted always by F. Curci and 
often by the Liberal writers as only “‘a provisional arrangement,” 
a “modus vivendi.” But expedients that serve for a time, 
whatever their usefulness, are not here in question. A hollow 
compromise is one thing; peace is quite another. We should 
like to hear from F. Curci what he holds on the Italian unity 
considered in itself. Ought it to exist as the normal constitu- 
tion of the country, and not in the federative but in its present 
shape? We have seen, in our previous articles on this subject, 
that the Pope insists on his territorial independence, and it is 
obvious to remark that this brings with it at least a dualism in 
the sovereign powers in Italy. The difficulty will then increase 
if a Catholic government rules at Monte Citorio. For Catholics 
know that the Pope is de jure king, and how can they with- 
hold from him what it is sacrilege to have taken away ? 

But touching the principle of abstention, we may best per- 
haps quote a passage out of the Breve Esame. It should con- 
vince Liberals that even Jesuit politicians know how to be fair. 
The author grants that the well-known formula, né eledéi, né 
elettori, is matter of dispute. What, however, he says, the 
Catholic press has committed itself to, fully and finally, is that 
nothing will justify men who take upon themselves the sovereign 
authority to legislate in Rome. If the Holy See permits them 
to do so, well and good; but until it has in some way notified 
that permission Catholics may not occupy a seat in Parliament. 
Moreover, when the Supreme Pontiff, whose alone it is to judge 
in such questions, had given the requisite leave, would the 
greater number of Catholic voters,—who are a majority on the 
list,—avail themselves of their liberty? They were not only 
allowed, they were strongly exhorted to take part in the muni- 
cipal elections, but how few thought of doing so? And is it so 
certain that to give up the policy of abstention would bring 
more advantage to the Church than to the Church’s enemies ? 
If we may conclude anything from their eager desire to see 
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such a change, we shall not readily answer yes. Signor Bonghi, 
in a late article, which he would seem to have written under 
a feeling of exasperation, goes so far as to threaten Catholics 
with the consequences if they continue obstinately silent. 
Their abstension, he says, has the air of a constant protest: 
it hampers the home government of the country, and weakens 
its diplomacy abroad. So long as the Chambers do not represent 
the whole mind of the nation they will remain a prey to factions, 
and will show little moderation in their conduct. “A State that 
bears within itself so tenacious, even if it be not a very valiant, op- 
position, may escape, indeed, causing anxiety to its well-wishers; 
but its enemies will hope and the indifferent will suspect that 
it is not sound at heart, and that the first shock may reveal 
the decay that is attacking it within.” Now, ought we, except 
upon very long and very grave reflection, to help the Italian 
Government to such a notable improvement as would result 
from giving up the protest? F. Curci may think the time 
has come, but language like Signor Bonghi’s should make us 
hesitate. At all events, it is not proved, and will perhaps 
seem unlikely to such as are well acquainted with Italy, that 
Catholics entering Parliament would confer a benefit on the 
Church, or prevent new mischief. Italy is divided against 
herself so long as there exists an active Liberal minority with 
a pliant monarch to second their designs. Suppose the two 
Italies brought face to face in the Chambers. Straightway the 
conflict would gain a life and an intensity that might lead, in 
but a few months, to a coup d’état, or a Republican émeute. 
The desired reconciliation might become more difficult than it 
isnow. The spectre of the civil Princedom would never be laid, 
and it is doubtful whether the Holy Father could remain in 
Rome to await the issue of so perplexed a struggle. 

Such reasoning is important, because of those who utter it, 
and has its weight. It euables us to see why the majority of 
good Catholics have hitherto preferred to wait in patience 
rather than to risk these unknown dangers. He would be a 
bold man who should say that their duty is plain, that absten- 
tion is foolish and criminal in the sight of God. And we may 
safely gather from it that even the Popes themselves may not 
as yet have decided on the merits of the various courses. Pius 
IX. at first was silent, and then recommended Catholics to ° 
vote in the elections that were not political. What will his 
successor do? The question is but remotely connected with 
matters of faith, reasons suggest themselves for and against 
abstention, and time alone will manifest what is the more ad- 
visable policy. But it is folly to think that change in political 
action always must imply a revolution in principle, and no 
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reflecting person does think so. Whether the Italians are per- 
mitted or forbidden to vote it remains true that the present 
controversy is between Rationalism and Faith, and since these 
cannot be reconciled Leo XIII. must ever stand where stood 
his unconquerable predecessors. The world hated them, it will 
hate him. As he loves the Faith it will be his happy portion 
to confess it in the presence of kings and people, and to suffer 
for its sake. We have the sternest of realities to deal with, 
principalities and powers, an uncertain future, a clouded and 
disastrous present. But of the evil influence we know that it 
is intensely active, “‘ because its time is short.” The Church, 
however, because she is promised an eternity of life, is patient ; 
and her strength shows itself in a calm endurance that cen- 
turies of persecution will not wear out. The kingdom of Italy 
could not hold up under a single assault from the German 
Empire. The Roman Church has not merely survived a four 
years’ trial under Prince Bismarck, but is living on after 
dynasties of kings had threatened her with death, and coali- 
tions had come up to destroy her, and every weapon and every 
deceit of the temporal ruler had been forged against her peace. 
Which, then, of the parties to this modern confict, can afford 
to wait with entire trust in the righteous Providence that 

ides the course of history to the “far-off, divine event” 
which is its final scope? That the Church can wait, we know. 
But Italy ? 

Two things we will observe in conclusion: one is, that 
Lev XIII. has an almost indefinite liberty of action, more than 
any of his predecessors for a very long time. “ The old order 
changeth, giving place to new.” Leo has not the burden of 
sustaining a defective system in the world around him, much 
evil mixed with more good, as many a Pontiff has had since 
the Reformation. The system has been broken to pieces, and 
we must now think of construction de novo, not of a restoration 
upon the ancient lines. F.Curci need not imagine that Catho- 
lics dream of going back; they desire rather to forget the 
things that are behind, and with the courage of a young, even 
of an adventurous race, to push onward, to make progress, to 
build up a new world in the desolate wastes that Liberalism 
has created since it came to the pre-eminence. Catholics have 
genuine principles of life, growth, and development at their 
ready service. And principles once acknowledged, the measures 
to be taken are infinite in variety and number, for science does 
not limit experience, but makes it fruitful and orderly. 
Leo XIII. has no engagements to keep that can fetter his 
action, for the world has almest ignored him, as it ignored 
Pius IX. whenever it was able; and he may, therefore, 
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inaugurate a policy that shall reflect his own mind and provide 
for the interests of the Church. If abstention from politics 
seem to him the wisest plan, he cannot be obliged to advise 
meddling in them; if activity and combination are more likely 
to benefit religion, he sacrifices no principle by directing the 
hands and hearts of Catholics to action. If, as Signor Bonghi 
prophesies, the Church is to put aside her former alliance with 
kings to rely only on the people, that may be done without 
consecrating the liberalism of democrats, or abetting the 
schemes of socialists. The resources of the Church are more 
abundant than superficial observers might think, for it is the 
spirit that subdues in the end, and not the arm of flesh. And 
all her resources are at the command of our Holy Father, for 
trouble and persecution have taught us our lesson, and we 
recognize now that the interests of all the Catholic nations and 
of all particular Churches are best defended at Rome, and no 
modern Febronius will convince us that it is good to be jealous 
of the Holy See. We have come back, after our many experi- 
ments in modes of political life and individual development, to 
the grand theocracy which is as far removed from irrational 
sacerdotalism on the one hand—from the denial, that is, of a 
reat temporal order and of true human society—as it is and 
must be from irrational secularism on the other. 

But all is not said. We have a divinely-ordained ruler, free- 
dom from obsolete systems, large liberty in special acts of a 
political and social nature; we have inexhaustible life secured 
to us, and resources more than can be reckoned. But have we 
the light to comprehend our position, and, above all, the energy 
to sacrifice ourselves for a supernatural ideal? There is no 
higher energy in the world than free-will, if it be exercised on 
right principles. But do we understand what is required of us? 
Catholics are to win over the good of modern life to the faith; 
they are to overcome its evil. They are to take its prestige 
from Liberalism, and to once more imbue the common mind 
with religious ideas. They are to create a Catholic Christendom 
on the ruins of the Middle Age, and after the nineteenth 
century, in spirit and influence, has passed away. What is 
divine in the Catholic faithful is perfect ; but the human is not 
so. How serious our deficiencies it would be long to tell: the 
first step towards removing them, however, is frankly to say 
they are there. No indolent, untrained, fainéant generation, 
though it were most orthodox, could conquer the mighty spirit 
of evil that is abroad in the world; and most unfair as it 
would be to describe Catholics in such terms, yet there is some 
ground of justification for F. Curci when he employs them. 
His book is not wholly false, nor his charges wholly unfounded. 
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Especially as regards the Italian character will a foreign Catholic, 
even if he loves Italy and its people, admit that there is much 
to be altered. It will take more than a day and a year to 
work the change ; perhaps the “ chastisement,” as Pius IX. so 
often called it will have to be continued. ‘This is certain, that 
upon the enlightened and combined energies of the Catholic 
laity and upon the large generosity and acute judgment of the 
clergy much that should be in the future will depend. Nothing 
can come that is good except our faith be sincere, Joyal, 
thoroughly Roman. But it must animate heart and intellect, 
must make us observant of the world that is leagued against us, 
and keen to understand what the moderns really desire. 
Never was danger more pressing, never were Christians required 
to be more noble. 





ADDRESS ON SCHOOL-WORK, 


DELIVERED AT AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE ON THE RE-OPENING 
or Srupres, Aucust 28, 1877. 


[Bishop Hedley has most kindly permitted us to republish this address, 
and has revised it on the occasion. Our reason for asking his permission 
was, that the subject of College Education has of late been actively 
ventilated among Catholics, and that we do not remember ever to have 
seen any remarks on that theme with which we are more entirely and 
unreservedly in harmony than with Bishop Hedley’s.] 


ISHOP HEDLEY, after expressing the pleasure it gave him to have 

the opporutnity of meeting the professors and students at the re- 

commencement of their work, proceeded as follows:—You are going to 

begin work, then ; and being here this morning to wish you a happy and 

hearty beginning, I think I cannot do better than say a few words on the 

character of good and real school-work. The first and most essential 
quality of all real work is Purpose. 

By purpose I mean the notion of what we are aiming atin our work, The 
great thing for a boy at school is to have the idea that his life at school 
has a purpose at all. Many boys whom I have known had no purpose, 
except some vague and hazy general aim. ‘There are numbers of fairly 
creditable boys, who do not sufficiently see the “ why ” of many things. 
Let me mention a few classes, whom most of us have met. There is the 
boy who looks on school-life as “ stupid.” This word is one of those vague 
and interjectory boy adjectives, which chiefly serve as labels for whatever 
is in any way objected to. These words, hardly rising above the rank of 
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inarticulate cries, are, to boys and young men, a great saving in the 
expensive article of ideas ; and are not “slang,” only because slang expresses 
conceptions, however objectionably, but these words, like a howl or a 
squeak, are mere nervous force transformed into sound. But the boy who 
labels his school-life as “ stupid” has generally, to do him bare justice, a 
more or less definite idea of what he means. His feelings are much the 
same as those of a busy man who has to wait two or three hours at one of 
those junctions where the lines join but the trains are far apart. School 
seems sheer loss of time. He looks round and he sees nothing that interests 
him. Companions, books, work, masters, all are wearisome and irritating. 
He does not want them. What he wants is something else. When there is a 
world outside where people go to and fro, do things, have things, and enjoy 
themselves, why should uncomfortable fate fix him a prisoner here? Why 
should rules threaten him, tasks intrude upon him, boundaries keep him in, 
bells ring him about? What he wants he does not clearly know. It is impos- 
sible that he should. The work, the bustle, the pleasures of the world, such 
as they are, are not for him, even should he manage to get away from his 
desk and his task. But he does not understand this, and therefore he is 
oppressed with the “stupidity” of school-life. He ought to think for a 
moment whether the stupidity is not chiefly the result of having no idea 
what purpose he is at school for. Then, again, there is the boy who thinks 
school not only “stupid,” but unjust. This boy makes his objections more 
personal than the other. To him school is a prison, masters tyrants, rules 
slavery. He is hot, quick, and shallow, and therefore is often found rail- 
ing at persons and things, protesting against points of discipline, and loudly 
avowing his intention of not working or not obeying. Of course there is 
no such boy—save in that limbo where abstractions are stored and types 
kept in stock. But many boys conform to him in a degree, and pass 
through a good deal of their time with a feeling that a large part of their 
work and discipline is useless, and therefore tyrannical, invented by 
grown-up people to embitter the existence of the young. These again 
fail in understanding purpose. Then, thirdly, there is the boy who takes 
school life quietly enough, without fuming or chafing ; but who looks upon 
it merely as a time to pass over, a state to be lived through. To use a 
second railway illustration, he is like one who waits at a level-crossing for 
a long goods-train to pass by. The train does not concern him, except that 
it prevents his going through the gates. Its length, its make-up, its variety 
of noise, its whole appearance cause a languid interest, but the chief 
thought is “ How long it is in going by!” So, to such boys, the fact that 
school-time passes very slowly is the chief fact in their life. They take no 
interest in their work as a whole, but only in a bit here and a bit there. 
If they are naturally sleepy and easy-going they mope ; if they are lively 

they snatch at every amusement that comes in their path. They lose, 

without even a pang of remorse, a hundred golden opportunities every day. 
The best faculties of their mind and heart lie asleep, or from want of 
exercise never grow strong. And, since the mind and heart must be filled 

and fed in some way, evil comes to seek them whilst they neglect to go in 

search of good. To these again what is chiefly lacking is the notion of 
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purpose. What I would wish to urge upon even the youngest boy here is 
this—that in school-life there is such a noble and important purpose to aim 
at, that any boy who thinks school “stupid” must be stupid himself ; and 
any one who looks on his school either as a prison or a mere necessary 
evil, is like a man who keeps his shutters closed in broad day, and then 
goes on grumbling that the sun won’t rise. 

There is no nobler work, and no more essential process than education. 
In one sense, a man is being educated till he has breathed his last breath. 
But the education of school has a most important character of its own. 
To educate is to cultivate, develope, and polish all the faculties—physical, 
intellectual, moral, and religious ; and to give to a boy’s whole nature its 
completeness and perfection, so that he may be what he ought to be and 
do what he should do; to form him as a man, and to prepare him to do 
his duty in life to those about him, to his country, to himself; and so, by 
perfecting his present life, to prepare him for the life to come. This is a 
formidable description. But really no other conception of education is at 
all an adequate one. This is the duty which fathers and mothers owe to 
their children, and this is the duty which masters of a school like this 
have undertaken towards those committed to their care. And as for those 
whom I am now addressing—I mean the boys present—this description 
should let them understand what is the aim and the purpose of the work 
which they are beginning to-day. ‘The work is, to educate themselves ; 
and to educate themselves means to aim at what I have very briefly tried 
to express. It is their own work. Parents and masters have their share 
in educating a boy, but he must educate himself. He is not a piece of 
marble, which a man may cut away with a chisel till he puts it into shape ; 
he is not a canvas on which a painter. can put colours and rub them out 
as he pleases. He is a living thing, with a free will ; he can push himself 
on, and he can control himself ; and whether he thinks of it or not, he is 
always growing or altering for better or for worse. So that a parent or a 
teacher has no chance with a boy unless he tries to educate himself. Is it 
not the same all through life? No one can do to another’s mind anything 
worth naming, unless that other does it also to himself. 

My object, then, is to make you begin the year’s work with the aim and 
the purpose of educating yourselves. Let every boy who has come to the use 
of reason use his reason, and say to himself, I intend to make myself! The 
expression isa true one. We do make ourselvee—always pre-supposing the 
grace of God. Just as one of you may make a walking-stick out of a 
hazel branch, soa boy in his young years is only the raw material of 
what he ought one day to become. He has to be bent and persuaded, and 
carved and polished, before he is what God wants him to be. Presuming 
that every one of you is anxious to begin at once to make himself, I think 
I hear some of you enquire, What must we do? For, of course, it is very 
evident you cannot be called upon to invent a whole plan of education 
each one for himself. Very few men, even with the experience and 
reflection of maturity, have the power to originate or work systems of 
education, let alone a boy who is as new to the task of making himself as 
a novice to his breviary. But no boy has to de this. What is this college 
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for, what are the books hidden in those desks for, what is this array of 
reverend masters for, except to show you the way? Boys have lived before 
you ; wise men have tried systems innumerable ; failures have been made ; 
successes have been achieved ; schoolboys have grown up and lived to 
analyse, in advancing years, the secret of the happy issue, or the disastrous 
issue, of their early training. And the results of much experience of the 
past, and of much thought in the present, are seen in the organisation of a 
well-conducted college. Therefore my advice is this :—Work under your 
masters and with your masters ; but work cordially and intelligently. 
Fall in with the routine and the order of the school, but understand the 
reasons of things. Do not allow yourselves to be mere pawns upon a 
chessboard — mechanically pushed about by rule and regulation. Let each 
one be an intelligent atom of a great organism, entering with understanding 
and good will into all the work of the place. And it is not too much to say 
that to a boy who has an intelligent idea of what he is at school for, there 
is not an hour of his school-life which he may not turn to account in the 
making of himself. Study time and play time, class work, books, games, 
conversations, all do their part in the great process of education. A boy 
is ignorant, incapable, and rude, and what he wants is, information, 
capability, and culture. 

As to information, though it is not by any means the whole of educa- 
tion, yet it occupies a very prominent position in the routine of school. 
Our minds, when we are young, are like blank paper—and, indeed, it may 
be said that the paper itself has to be manufactured. At school this 
paper, such as it is, gets written upon ; the empty pages get filled with 
impressions from without. We are brought into contact with the past and 
the present. We have to learn what men have thought, what they have 
said, and how they have said it, during the centuries that went by before 
we were. We have to note and remember the things that have happened, 
and take to heart the touching histories, the dramas of hate and love, the 
play of passion, the evil and the good, that have followed each other across 
the surface of this ancient world. We have to study the world itself—its 
earth and water, its plants and its beasts, its climates and its skies. We 
must know something of the forces which work the changes of the hours, 
or of the centuries. There is nothing which exists at this moment when 
we ourselves exist, or which is in contact with us through records made in 
days gone by, which we might not know; and nothing which we can 
know without work ; and no work which can be efficient or sound unless, 
in some sense, it begins at school. Except where ignorance comes from 
& just and necessary cause, an ignorant man is a disgrace and a failure ; 
and, in ninety cases out of a hundred, an ignorant boy means an ignorant 
man. The boy with a purpose, therefore—such as I am sanguine enough 
to presume each of you has—wants to learn, tries to learn, and is glad to 
take the means to learn. He follows bis classes carefully, is avaricious of 
his time, explores well the innermost interior of his study-books, and does 
not object to turn even his recreation to account in picking up information. 
And so he becomes in time a well-informed man, which is a good deal, 
though not all that he should be. But in reality he learns, as he goes on 
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from class to class, much more than mere information—more than Latin, 
history, mathematics, and physical science—he learns one or two of those 
mighty secrets which, like weapons, multiply a hundredfold his power for 
aggression or for defence ; he learns by his experience that the hardest 
things may be mastered by industrious labour, by repetition, by the process 
of little by little, by attention, by intensity, by docility. Furnished with 
such weapons as these, he can go forth, when he leaves his school, and 
conquer new realms of learning in divinity, physic, law, or practical work. 
But even this is not all that is required of him, nor all the work that lies 
ready to your hand at school. I do not wish to speak of strictly religious 
work, though it is true that where religious principle and practice are 
wanting, school-work is but a disorderly chaos, matter without form. But 
there are “habits” of the heart which stand under and sustain religion 
like the arches of a bridge; and we learn them at school. We not only 
store up information, and provide the means of success in life, but we may 
also begin that “ culture” of the whole man, which is at once so lovely in 
itself and so powerful in its effect on others. Large-mindedness and 
elevation of view mean the habit of treating trifles as really trifles, of 
appreciating lofty pursuits and noble motives, and loving what is true, 
good, and beautiful. This we may practise at school every day. Every 
hour we may habituate ourselves more and more to that sympathy and 
consideration for others which, springing from humility, and bringing 
with them carefulness of outward manner, are the truest description of , 
what is meant by a gentleman. All these different matters—the acquisi- 
tion of information, the formation of mental capacity and culture in its 
highest sense, are part of the school-work. They all go to prepare, form, 
and make the man. There is no such thing as a good citizen, a good 
neighbour, or a good man, unless these things are attained somehow ; and 
grace, prayer, and sacraments being supposed, they are the exercises which 
prepare us for our eternal destiny. 

Such is your work. It is truly a work which may bring impulses 
of soberness and seriousness both to masters and to learners. It is a 
disastrous and even a horrible thing to educate a child wrongly, to spoil 
his mind or heart, whether by neglect or by severity, by indulgence or by 
evil teaching. Such a thing is not to be suspected here. Even if you and 
I did not know by experience what sort of bringing up boys receive here, 
we should be inclined to take it for granted that Benedictines know their 
business. I believe in the Benedictine tradition. Without claiming per- 
fection for any system which is administered by men, and without wishing 
to institute inept comparisons, I am quite sure that there is a something 
in the school-life of a genuine Benedictine house, which belongs to itself 
alone, and which notably helps and suits a large number of young people. 
In a Benedictine house the school is still, in a sense, a part of the cloister. 
When you visit in its ruins, or in its transformation, some great English 
abbey of Black Monks, such as Durham, Westminster, or Gloucester, 
you may remind yourselves of the many generations of young boys who 
have sat, book in hand, on the stone benches of those glorious cloisters. 
A monastery is a family: and in a family interests are common, the 
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members play into each others’ hands, and every one works for the good 
of the whole. It is one of the marked features of the Benedictine tradi- 
tion, founded on a well-known passage of the rule, that even the youngest 
members of a community have some kind of a voice in the concerns of the 
whole house. Now it is most essential for education, that each boy in a 
school should be treated, not as a mere unit, but as a definite individual, 
with special strong points and special weaknesses. But whereas in most 
schools single masters or tutors have single departments, and no one 
superior has the right, or the requisite information, to treat a boy with 
due reference to the whole of his character, this weakness in schools is 
to a very great extent obviated in a Benedictine school, because, in some 
degree, the whole teaching staff know something and care something about 
every unit in the school. Not that there is any formal comparison of 
notes, or holding council of boys’ characters, or foolish or fussy inter- 
ference ; but the effect is sufficiently produced by that beautiful community 
life of which S. Benedict drew the lines. And not only does each small 
plant stand a chance of being treated as it needs to be treated, but it seems 
to me that in a house like this the plant takes kindly to growing. The 
theory in such houses is that education means growing, coming out, 
developing ; and not repression or keeping down. Nothing can grow 
without warmth and geniality. If boys be kept at a distance, or chilled 
by severity, or subjected to a too unvarying drill, you may make them 
hide some of their vices and faults, but neither their minds nor their hearts 
will grow. If the training given be chiefly negative—you shall not do 
this, not desire that, not imitate the other, then the boy enters the world 
as Deedalus launched himself upon the air, with wings ready to melt off at 
the first heat, and with nothing to stay his foot between himself and the 
depths of the sea. But a Benedictine house is a house which fosters 
rather than represses, which encourages the exuberance of nature, whilst 
it does not omit to prune and to guide. The boy is not so much subjected 
to the exasperating pressure of wooden rules, the reasonableness of which 
it is difficult to demonstrate, and which he breaks with little remorse, 
thereby contracting one of the worst of bad habits, an ingrained taste for 
licentious liberty ; but experiences rather a paternal watchfulness which 
lets him go far enough at times to burn his fingers, but does not allow him 
to fall into the fire, and so teaches him by small practical experiment 
that lesson of all lessons, that wrong and evil inevitably carry with them 
their own punishment. The effect on a boy’s heart is, that he has simple 
views about spirituality, holding for his main and guiding principle that 
the perfect man is he who most perfectly gives God his whole heart, and 
trusts to God’s help and light for each hour as it comes. In a Bene- 
dictine house the problem of how to make boys love religion is grappled 
with and fairly solved. The monastic choir, resounding at all hours with 
the Divine praise, and slow and solemn vesper, the festivals of dim and 
far-off saints who lived simple lives and ruled men in their day, are fitted 
to attract young hearts. The noblest ethical education is to learn how to 
give God one’s whole heart ; and in a monastery the whole routine of life 
should teach this lesson, not as from pulpit or from desk, but as the 
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heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament His power and mighty 
works. Doubtless, no school can go on without a well-understood and 
firmly-administered system of punishment. But punishment may be used 
so as to heal and not to bruise, to help and not to harden. The monk 
understands, or he ought to understand, the effects, psychological, moral, 
and spiritual, of pain ; how pain, sullenly resisted, only hardens the heart 
the more and makes human beings into wild beasts; and pain accepted 
heals the heart to a fervour of regret and of loving conversion to God which 
it may have never known before. The monk has himself gone through 
a training during which he has been more or less at the mercy of superiors 
whose kindness, godliness, and good intentions have not always secured 
them against misunderstanding him in many trying ways; and he has 
learnt not to be off-hand with the mysteriousness of a soul, and to wait 
patiently before he thinks he can read a heart, much less condemn it. And 
therefore the monastic teacher has generally two good qualities—he is 
patient, and he speaks. This latter gift in a tutor is so valuable that, it 
seems to me, if a parent could only be sure that his child at school would 
be duly spoken to, he need be anxious about little else. By speaking, I 
mean saying a word toa boy when the word would do good—a word of 
warning, of chiding, of remonstrance, of encouragement. Speech is the 
appointed mode of true education. Machinery, routine, books, and exer- 
cises have their important place; but the spoken word is absolutely 
essential, even for imparting intellectual training, but much more for 
touching, guiding, and helping the heart in its earliest efforts, struggles, 
mistakes, and miseries. 

To such work, to such teachers, to such a tradition I leave you. Love 
your work, trust your teachers, and be glad that you are where you are. 
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The Church and Civilisation: a Pastoral Letter for Lent, 1877. By Card. 
Pxcci, now Leo XIII. Translated by H. J. Grut, M.A. Dublin: 
Gill & Son. 


ONSIDERING that the author of this Pastoral is now the Vicar of 
Christ,—one to whom all loyal Catholics tender their affectionate 
and reverential homage,—we should be guilty of simple impertinence if 
(without some very abnormal necessity) we were to make it a matter of 
literary criticism: and we observe with pleasure that Mr. Gill appends 
no comment whatever to his translation. Our present observations then 
shall be strictly confined to one particular, on which remark seems not 
only permissible, but even called for. ; 

It has been alleged by persons who are not confessedly out of their 
senses—at all events who are not in confinement, for if they were they 
could not publish—that the doctrine of this Pastoral is discordant from, 
or at least not in strict harmony with, that proclaimed from time to time 
ex cathedra by Pius IX. For our own part on the contrary—if it were 
our business to review the treatise—our very first comment would be, that 
it isa singularly faithful paraphrase of Pius [X.’s “ Jamdudum cernimus.” 
And this latter Allocution (our readers may remember) is the one cited in 
the Syllabus, as authoritatively setting forth the sense in which the Pontiff 
condemned that proposition of the Syllabus which praises up “modern 
civilization.” “Let things be called by their true names,” pronounces 
Pius IX., “and this Holy See will ever be consistent with herself. For 
she has unintermittingly promoted and fostered true civilization; and the 
records of history most expressly testify that in every age the same Holy 
See has introduced into the most distant and barbarous lands true refine- 
ment of manners, cultivation (disciplinam), wisdom.” This may be 
accounted the text of Card. Pecci’s Pastoral. Moreover Card. Pecci 
himself (p. 34) refers to the Allocution in question, as showing the true 
sense in which the Pope has spoken in the Syllabus. 

Another ecclesiastical authority to which Card. Pecci refers is the 
Vatican Council. These are the words of the Council, as he expressly 
cites them in p. 35, note. ‘ Wherefore,” says the Council, “ the Church 
is so far from opposing the cultivation of human arts and disciplines, that 
on the contrary she in many ways forwards and promotes them. For she 
is neither ignorant of nor despises the advantages thence accruing to human 
life ; yea rather confesses that—as they have their origin from God Who 
is the Lord of sciences—so, if they are rightly handled, they lead men 
towards God by the help of His grace.” 
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Lastly, Cardinal Pecci regards the Syllabus as the Pope’s ex cathedra 
teaching. In reference to this eightieth condemned error,—he speaks of 
the “civilization which the Church condemns, and with which her august 
Head, the infallible Master of the faithful, says that he can have nothing in 
common” (p. 34). 

Here then is a writer, who builds his doctrine on an Allocution of Pius 
IX., and on the teaching of the Vatican Council ; while he regards the 
Syllabus as having been published by “ the infallible Master of the faith- 
ful.” And this is the personage who has been gravely represented as dis- 
cordant in doctrine from the spirit of Pius IX. 

It is really difficult to see what those are driving at, who dwell on the 
allegation of certain supposed differences between the policy of Pius IX. 
and Leo XIII. Nothing can be more simple than a Catholic’s position. 
A difference of policy between two Popes must either involve some differ- 
ence of doctrine or only some difference of practical judgment. As re- 
gards the former alternative, Catholics are confident that it will never 
have existence. As regards the latter,—loyal Catholics have no other rule 
of action, than that of strengthening the reigning Pontiff’s hands by hearty 
and humble co-operation, whatever be the course of policy which he 
accounts expedient and wise. It is his business, not theirs, to direct the 
Church’s action. “And so as regards” Pius IX.’s “ successors,”—said 
F. Newman, several years ago,—“ it is our duty to give them in like manner 
our dutiful allegiance and our unfeigned service, and to follow them also 
withersoever they go.” We have more than once cited with hearty sym- 
pathy these expressions of F. Newman, which indeed but express with 
characteristic felicity what is held by all dutiful sons of the Church. 





An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. By Joun HENRY 
Newman, D.D. New Edition. London: Pickering. 


ii is a matter of singular felicitation both to F. Newman and the 

Catholic world, that he has been spared te complete the corrected 
edition of his works, and so place (as it were) his final seal upon them. It 
would be unsuitable in a mere notice to attempt any appreciation of their 
magnitude and value. But we may say that there is none of them with 
which the series could more appropriately and worthily close, than with 
this “‘ Essay on Development ;” which may be accounted a kind of bridge 
uniting the two great portions of its author’s theological life. 

When one considers the circumstances of extraordinary excitement, and 
the other innumerable disadvantages, under which the original work was 
written, there is one fact about this new edition which impresses us as an 
absolute marvel. We refer to the fact that—in republishing it after 
thirty-three years of Catholic life—F. Newman has found no need of 
making any one theological retractation. This fact illustrates a pecu- 
liarity of his which is evidenced in a hundred other ways; viz. his very 
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unusual power of uniting the keenest emotional susceptibility with pro- 
found and unruffled thought. 

We cannot however be contented with any mere notice of a work, which 
will indisputably form an era in theological science; and we purpose 
therefore devoting an article to it in our next number. But we must not 
omit to say one word here, on F. Newman’s characteristically graceful 
response to a very opportunely graceful act. The governing body of 
Trinity College, Oxford, did itself honour by electing him honorary fellow 
of the Society in which his undergraduate life was spent. Accordingly 
the present volume is prefaced by a charming dedication to the President 
of that Society. 





Mr. Froude’s Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By Epwarp A. Frue- 
MAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Contemporary Review, March and April, 1878. 


LL lovers of truth will congratulate themselves that a writer of such 
accuracy, historic insight, and high moral tone as Mr. Freeman 
should have turned his attention to Mr. Froude’s work. We have our- 
selves criticized that work in the present number ; but we must not fail 
also to bring directly before our readers’ attention Mr. Freeman’s criticism 
of the same writer. And this isthe more desirable, because, as Mr. Freeman 
justly remarks, Mr. Froude “ writes with an air of quiet confidence which is 
likely to take in all whose own studies have not qualified them to answer 
him.” “ Never, surely, did a false prophet succeed so thoroughly in put- 
ting on the outward garb of the true.” * 

Mr. Freeman’s criticism of Mr, Froude’s general disqualifications as a 
historian may be summed up under four heads: ignorance, inaccuracy, 
a wrong motive, and fanaticism. 

He accounts for Mr. Froude’s ignorance by his own statement that he 
“had not made history the study of his life,” but had taken to writing it 
“chiefly because he had nothing else todo. The consequence naturally 
was, that he rushed at a particular period without any preparation from 
the study of earlier periods.” ‘‘ Even where he does not directly miscon- 
ceive everything, nothing can be more meagre than his general picture” 
(pp. 825, 835). 

Mr. Froude’s inaccuracy Mr. Freeman ascribes to 


“an inborn and incurable twist,” some destiny that “he cannot escape,” 
which compels him “ to tell his story in a different way from his autho- 
rity.’ Come what may, Mr. Froude’s story must not be the story in 
the book. If the book calls a man by one name or title, Mr. Froude must 
give him another name or title. If the book says that a thing happened 
in one place, Mr. Froude must say that it happened in another place” ; 
or “on one day of the week, Mr. Froude must say that it happened on 
another day...... Mr. Froude could not have been a free agent when, 
meeting with ‘ Robertus Filius Walteri,’ fully and clearly described, he 
changed him into ‘Sir Robert Fitz-william,’ without any description at 





* March, pp. 821-2. 
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all.. Nor can it be supposed that a man who has been Fellow of Exeter 
College can really believe that ‘preedictee rationes’ means ‘shortened ra- 
tions,’ or that ‘ seecularis potestas’ means ‘ rude policemen from London.’ 
But the necessity was upon him ; as his book said one thing, Mr. Froude 
was bound to say something else ” (p. 827). 


Mr. Froude’s motive in undertaking the study of this period is to deal 
a blow at the “modern sacerdotal party,” one of whose earliest efforts 
“was an attempt to re-establish the memory of the martyr of Canter- 
bury.” Mr. Freeman justly remarks that “ to re-establish the memory of 
Thomas of Canterbury may seem at least as worthy an object as to re- 
establish the memory of Flogging Fitzgerald or of King Harry himself. 
-. ++ It does not, like the two other ‘ re-establishments,’ imply the defence 
of any matter of wrong or wicked lewdness.” He pays the tribute that 
is due to the “creditable historical work” of the elder Froude. He 
suggests that “natural kindliness, if no other feeling, might have kept 
back the fiercest of partisans from ignoring the honest work of a long- 
deceased brother, and from dealing stabs in the dark at a brother’s almost 
forgotten fame.” But Mr. Froude’s way of speaking ceases “to be startling 
to those who have read” his “‘slenderly-veiled works of fiction, and who 
know the key to them ” (pp. 832, 822, 833). 

But one characteristic goes yet further to disqualify Mr. Froude to be 
a mediseval historian. This is his fanatical hatred towards the English 
Church at all times and under all characters. Reformed or unreformed, 
it is all the same. . . . It is a hatred compared to which I” (Mr. Freeman) 
‘* should think that the enmity of any Nonconformist, religious or political, 
must be a lukewarm feeling. It certainly surpasses anything into which 
an ordinary layman can throw himself even dramatically. It is, I should 
guess, a degree of hatred which must be peculiar to those who have entered 
her ministry and forsaken it, perhaps peculiar to the one man who first 
wrote ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ and then ‘ Shadows of the Clouds.” To this 
same transition from hagiography to “Shadows of the Clouds” and the 
** Nemesis of Faith” Mr. Freeman attributes other “‘ very astounding per- 
formances”’ of Mr. Froude’s :— 


“That any man could venture in a civilized, not to say in a Christian, 
community, to put forth some of the moral theories which Mr. Froude 
puts forth, to defend some of the acts which Mr. Froude defends, might 
indeed seem beyond human belief” (pp. 826, 823). 


Mr. Freeman’s detailed criticism of Mr. Froude’s misstatements and 
omissions is valuable and suggestive. He points out that Mr. Froude 
knows nothing about the important fact in the history of Thomas and his 
age, that Thomas, “ born in London of Norman parents, .... was in all 
- but actual descent a thorough Englishman ” (p. 835), and was looked on 
as such by both friends and foes. Thus S, Thomas is “the most illus- 
trious example” of “the fusion of Normans and English” which was “ the 
great work of the century.” 

The “grotesque misstatements” which take the place of an opening 
picture of the times, Mr. Freeman duly exposes. On the “very touching 
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story of young Henry’s death, he says, “I can at at least see nothing to 
sneer at in the deep and solemn repentance of his death-bed. I do not 
know whether Mr. Froude would have thought better of him, if his life 
had been equally criminal and his latest hours had not been equally peni- 
tent” (p. 838). The dishonest quotation as to what was said “ at Mont- 
miraux ” does not escape Mr. Freeman’s lash. He shows that‘there were 
among the clergy of the time, “as among other men, both good and bad. 
The fault lay not at all in the absence of the good, but in the toleration of 
the bad. The Bishops of Henry II.’s reign .... were by no means a con- 
temptible set of men, either in attainments or in character. .... Some of 
them had distinctly risen by personal merit” (p. 839). He asks “ for 
justice,” and “that a whole class of men shall not be described from the 
portraits of the very worst among them.” He protests against drawing a 
black picture from the class of writings of which those of Nigel are 
specimens. For “no man was so likely to draw an utterly one-sided, a 
grossly-exaggerated picture, as a man who was really stirred up by 
righteous zeal against the vices of his age” (pp. 84-12). 

Mr. Freeman tells us, in an amusing style, how Mr. Froude disposes 
early of S. Thomas’s parents ; how he gives him a guardian, whose name 
Richer he improves into Richard, and “ vacations” among “ young men of 
rank and fortune” ; and how he sends him to Oxford, probably because 
Merton Abbey, to which he really went, “might easily suggest Merton 
College,” and the church of Otford, mentioned by Fitz-Stephen, suggests 
Oxford by “exactly the same process as that of the ‘ praedicte rationes,’ ”* 
Nor does he pass over Mr. Froude’s conversion of S. Thomas’s father and 
kinsmen from London barons into traders; nor the omission of his em- 
ployment by the sheriffs, which was “a very important stage in Thomas’s 
life, perhaps the turning-point in his own career.” He also notices Mr. 
Froude’s words, “ Becket contrived to recommend himself to Theobald,” 
whereas “ it needed very little contrivance to make the archbishop take 
kindly to a young man of promise,” whose father was an old acquaintance, 
and who brought introductions from common friends (p. 122). As to S. 
Thomas’s pluralities, to which Mr. Froude “as usual” gives “a false 
colouring ” by “a most unfair comment,” Mr. Freeman proves that they 
were a natural consequence of the feudal character of Church offices being 
strongly insisted on by civil rulers, and that S. Thomas “ was neither 
better nor worse than those around him” (p. 128). 

Mr. Freeman’s indignation reaches its climax when he comes to the 
Chancellorship. This is the stage in S. Thomas’s career in which he 
takes the warmest interest. He says: ‘‘Had Thomas never become 
primate, martyr, and saint, he would still have been entitled to no small 
place in English history ;” and naturally viewing him in a non-Catholic 
light, he seems to regret the “ world-wide fame of one kind,” which “ has 
gone far to defraud him of a fame less brilliant, but perhaps more solid, 
of another kind.” He protests against Mr. Froude’s picture of S. 
Thomas’s conduct in that office. “Anything more monstrous never 
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appeared from the pen of one who professed to be narrating facts. . . 
It is the crowning case of an ignorance truly invincible of the man and 
the times of which he has undertaken to write. . . The Chancellorship 
of Thomas is so important a stage in the history of Thomas, of Henry, 
and indeed of England, it is so utterly and scandalously misrepresented 
by Mr. Froude, that I must now do something more than point out Mr. 
Froude’s particular perversions of truth. I must attempt a picture of the 
kind of work which as Chancellor he had to do, and of the way in which 
he did it.”* For this conclusion of Mr. Freeman’s we indeed incur a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Froude. 

Mr. Freeman recognises the three sides of S. Thomas’s character as 
soldier, minister, and primate. He points out how Mr. Froude ignores the 
first, and perverts a passage of Grim, because it “ was convenient for his 
partisan purposes” ‘to describe him as a man stained with murder and 
rapine” (pp. 131, 134). As for the second, “Thomas was, for party 
purposes, to be described as an unscrupulous and tyrannical minister. 
Facts were accordingly dealt with so as to produce that picture. , 
The statement that Thomas was beloved, not only of the King but of the 
whole kingdom, and the facts which show how he came to win that love, 
find no place in the story.” Instead of Mr. Froude’s “ludicrously in- 
adequate description of the nineteen years’ anarchy” under Stephen, Mr. 
Freeman gives us a graphic picture from the Peterborough Chronicle. 
“The nobles of the land were driven from their possessions.” “In every 
third township a den of robbers, called a castle, had been set up,” and 
every kind of horror was done by the “devils and evil men” who filled 
the castles, “The royal power had vanished.” ‘The Church alone kept 
up the faintest shadow of law.” ‘ When violent men did what was good 
in their own eyes, peaceable men cherished the Church and its jurisdiction 
as the only source whence ought like justice or mercy was to be had.” 
Within three months this anarchy was transformed by the advice of the 
Chancellor into a state of peace, which is described by Fitz-Stephen in 
what “is almost a poem, or what it is the fashion to call an idyll,” and 
which is fully borne out by more sober histories. ‘ Surely the man who 
was foremost in bringing back peace and law after the great anarchy— 
that anarchy which has no later parallel—is fully entitled to one of the 
highest places in the bede-roll of illustrious Englishmen ” (p. 136). 

Mr. Freeman nexts points out that the Chancellorship is further memor- 
able for the share that S. Thomas had in the administrative and legislative 
work of Henry’s reign. ‘ One of the greatest blows to feudalism,” by the 
introduction of scutage, “ was dealt by the hand of Thomas.”  Recogni- 
tions in judicial proceedings, the greatest of all steps towards the full 
development of jury-trial,” were ‘‘ established during the administration of 
Thomas.” Many of the early charters of boroughs bear his signature. Thus 
“three great changes, three great beginnings of reform and growth in our 
military, our judicial, and our municipal system,” come within the time 
when S. Thomas was minister. Hence “we are fully justified in saying 





* April, pp. 128, 131. 
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that the man whom Mr. Froude knows only as an unscrupulous and 
tyrannical minister, stained with deeds of murder and rapine of Mr. 
Froude’s own finding out, is entitled to a place in the foremost rank of 
those who helped to give the laws of England their later shape” (p. 137). 

Mr. Freeman promises us at another time a “ picture—very unlike 
Mr. Froude’s picture—of the personal character of both Chancellor and 
Archbishop.” Looking at the subject from a different point of view, we 
should possibly give a picture very different from either. But we shail 
look with interest for Mr. Freeman’s picture, being confident that it will 
be drawn from true historical facts in a fair and generous spirit. 





La Lettre de Mgr. Czacki et le Thomisme: par le Rév. Pine P. Bortarua, 
S.J. Poitiers: 1878. 


LIS little work has several points of interest for such as are reading in 
what is termed Catholic philosophy. For it is to this branch of 
science that F. Bottalla, whose name we are glad to meet once more on a 
title-page, has been lately giving himself; and in the present writing he 
undertakes to discuss, not the great theological system known as Thomism, 
buta portion of the Thomist theories regarding matter. He has much to 
say that many will take a pleasure in believing. Not that his aim has 
been to examine S. Thomas’s own opinions on physical forms, their 
changes, and their subject. The inquiry might have proved a curious one, 
since it is not clear that S. Thomas was herein a Thomist. But, perhaps, 
we are as yet in too early a stage of criticism on the Angelic to know what 
precisely he did hold ; and, at all events, F. Bottalla has been anxious to 
throw light on a much more important dispute. Accredited teachers, like 
Goudin, Gonet, and others of their school, have delivered to the world a 
doctrine which, as they assert, is the true metaphysical foundation of 
the physical sciences. They profess to be following S. Thomas, and his 
master the Stagirite, in so teaching; and it is certain that, if a sound form 
of words could always ensure identity in meaning, they are not far wrong. 
Some expressions of theirs may seem to be new; but, on the whole, what 
we read in the latest authorities is taken to the letter from mediceval 
treatises, especially from the Summas and the smaller works that S. Thomas 
has bequeathed to us. Moreover, we need not scruple to assure ourselves 
that, let the founder of the school have intended to say what he will, the 
disciples know their own mind, and have not swerved from it. Thomism 
is, perhaps, better understood than any of its rivals, and especially as 
regards the question that F. Bottalla has here mooted. Materia prima, 
forma substantialis, corruptio unius, and generatio alterius are consecrated 
phrases, the exact significance of which any text-book will furnish. But 
when we have come to understand them ali, two very serious inquiries 
open upon us. Do these terms represent the metaphysics of matter, so 
far as experiment and observation have enabled us to judge? And is the 
Thomist doctrine in any way recommended to Catholics by the Church? 
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Were it possible to answer the second question in the affirmative we 
should have gone a good way towards deciding the first. Much would 
depend upon the kind of recommendation, no doubt, and upon the degree 
of it as well. But, if the Holy See or an Gicumenical Council approved 
Thomism in a marked manner, that theory would soon be the only one 
taught from Catholic chairs of philosophy; the others would fall into 
discredit and be forgotten. And one of the first consequences, we may 
venture to surmise, would be this, that modern physics and modern 
chemistry, as now cultivated amongst us would prove a source of continual 
embarrassment to men who by their calling were scientific, but who 
desired to show all reverence to faith and authority. One can even 
imagine that such perilous studies would be given up, and that a wide- 
spread decay of physical knowledge would set in. It is, to say the least, 
remarkable that whereas the Jesuit Fathers have mostly disbelieved in 
Thomism, they are and have been the chief Catholic students in what we 
know emphatically as modern sciences ; whilst the school that has grown 
up devout to medieval physics has made no reputation in this domain. 
Now a barren theory in physics is, on the face of it, a false theory. Did 
Thomism hold the secret of nature it would long since have bestowed upon 
us the sovereignty over nature, for here, if anywhere, knowledge is power. 
But, apart from such considerations, we think it obvious that in practice 
one of the two systems must yield to the other. And were the Church to 
advocate the ancient, there would speedily, so far as Catholics are 
concerned, be an end put to the modern. 

What, then, have Popes and Councils had to say in the question of the 
elements of matter and the laws by which they are combined? Words 
have often been quoted from the Council of Vienne under Clement V. in 
1311, and from letters of our lamented Pontiff Pius [X., which he wrote 
to condemn the teaching of Giinther and his school in Germany. All the 
expressions taken together amount to this, that the human soul is per se, 
essentially, and immediately, the form of the human body, and that our 
human nature is made up of two partial substances, the body and the 
reasonable soul, which both coalesce into one substantial unity. From 
these statements it was argued, first, that the human body has by itself no 
reality or substance, but is pura potentia, and materia prima. The mean- 
ing may be breught out if we say that, on the Thomist theory, death 
would be not the separation of body and soul, and the resolution of 
organic compounds into their inorganic elements, but the reduction of the 
body to a state in which it could not even ezis¢ for one moment did not a 
new reality spring up to take the place of the soul. This new reality was 
termed forma cadaverica. So that man, whilst he lives, is a compound, to 
speak precisely, not of body and soul, but of soul and of that mysterious 
materia prima which has long held the world in admiration. Again, 
what the Church holds regarding man, Thomist interpreters have stretched 
till it includes all material things, and the elements themselves. Thus, it 
would follow that loyal Christians should certainly accept the Thomist 
theory when speaking of man, and to be consistent, should make it the 
exclusive pattern of their views even upon the inorganic universe. 
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Chemical theories, as put forth by late writers, might indeed be tolerated, 
but they would be contrary to the mind of the Church and to the Catholic 
principles laid down not only in the Middle Ages, but in the present day. 

It was, therefore, a benefit to theology almost as much as to physical 
science when Mgr. Czacki, writing in the name of the Holy Father, 
published his well-known letter last year. He tells us, in plain words, 
that we have perfect liberty to think as we please on the composition of 
matter, and that no Catholic definitions have lessened the freedom which, 
certainly, the schools have hitherto enjoyed. The Church protects by her 
decisions the substantial unity of man, but has said nothing that requires 
us to believe in materia prima. And though a Thomist may feel convinced 
that his theory alone is consistent with this substantial unity,’still, that és 
merely his inference, and he has no right to put it into the mouth of 
authoritative teachers. 

Such is the staple of F. Bottalla’s argument, though we have not aimed 
at giving any proper account of his book, which must be dealt with in a 
somewhat different way from that we have taken. He stands on the side 
of liberty, and claims it for himself, as we think with entire justice, 
whether we regard what the Church has had to say, or what the constitu- 
tions of the Society prescribe. It is conceivable that a certain interpreta- 
tion of the Thomistic theories may agree profoundly with what modern 
science has to teach. But that is not the chief thing to look at. The 
chief thing is to keep in view that we may experiment, inquire, conjecture 
as much as we choose, provided we respect the reality of matter, and the 
substantial unity of man as a sensitive and reasoning creature, and are 
willing to submit our intellect when the Church has anything further to 
teach on these questions, We should not conclude without remarking, 
that F. Bottalla gives us a large amount of information on the different 
views that prevailed in the medigval universities, and that he has taken 
the greatest pains to be accurate. The work he has set himself to 
accomplish is just now, we feel, much required, and will repay him for 
his conscientious trouble in getting through it. 





Quarterly Series. Twenty-fourth Volume. The Sufferings of the Church in 
Brittany during the Great Revolution. By Epwarp HeEaty 
Tuompson. Burns & Oates. 1878. 


T is certainly not a little remarkable that the narratives and incidents 
afforded by the great French Revolution never fail to excite new and 
fresh interest. Whether invested with the startling features of Carlyle’s 
great epic, or told in stories like Miss Martineau’s “* Peasant and Prince,” 
and Miss Tytler’s “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” or in a calm, collected nar- 
rative of historical facts, such as Mr. Thompson’s, we never weary of the 
details, and always close our book with the feeling that we have learnt 
something new about the hundred-times-told tale. In this present case 
we find ourselves face to face with a large store of new facts, for the sad 
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tale of the revolution in the French provinces is far less known than that 
in Paris and its neighbourhood. And, unhappily, when religion has been 
swept away, and faith uprooted from the mass of any labouring rural 
population, it is far more difficult to infuse and restore them than it is to 
act upon the more criminal but better taught and more intelligent class of 
workmen in large towns. About ten years since, when the writer of this 
notice was living for some time in Paris, and helping in one or two among 
the countless good works cf that marvellous capital, a respectable woman 
of the better class of poor from Normandy was dying in one of the hos- 
pitals of painful disease. To all suggestions of prayer or petition for the 
forgiveness of God, she answered that she should not and could not pray, 
but added at last: “ Mais pourtant j'ai un certain respect pour [Etre 
Supréme.” Such an announcement, so strangely bewildering to English 
ears showed how utterly the revolution had torn up the very foundations 
of faith ; and the volume before us throws an unusually clear light upon 
the exact steps by which this was done. We do not quite agree with 
Mr. Thompson’s moderate estimate of the evil condition of the superior 
clergy at that time, for the number of those whose scandalous example 
had sapped the faith and morals of France was very large. And also, 
according to the saying of a modern French historical writer, there can be 
no doubt that when the “philosophers” came to set the house on fire, they 
found it ready to their hands, crumbling with rottenness and decay. 
Indeed, it seems to be a law of the history of the Church that when any 
terrible chastisement occurs, it has been preceded by unusual corruption 
of the clergy and religious houses. But as a set-off to the prominent 
examples of apostasy Mr. Thompson’s book brings out the courage and 
faithfulness of a great multitude of French provincial priests, whose 
sufferings and temptations we shall not fully appreciate till the day of 
their reward. The very name of Brittany is associated in the mind with 
fervour of religious faith, and religion in that province altogether seems to 
have been remarkably flourishing in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. ‘“ The clergy were a zealous, unassuming, well-instructed body, 
entirely devoted to their round of sacred duties, and possessing the respect 
and confidence of their flocks. ... Christian education flourished ; crimes 
were rare, and the morals of the population remarkable for their purity.” 
The number of wayside crosses may be imagined when it is said that it 
would have required between £60,000 and £70,000 to restore those 
destroyed during the Revolution. The first blow to Breton faith came, 
as usual, through education, by the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, 
and very soon afterwards the “ new ideas” of so-called philosophic doubt 
began to creepin. Next, the lower clergy, or great body of curés and 
their vicaires were deluded under specious pretences into taking part in the 
representation of the National schismatical Councils. The States-General 
met in 1789, when the king was drawn into the fair-faced plan of 
assembling the “ Third Estate,” a kind of House of Commons, in which 
the middle classes and lower clergy were to sit. A fresh division of 
dioceses was then proposed, which in reality was a scheme of Church 
spoliation denounced by Pope Pius VI. as a work of darkness, Th 
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deplorable weakness of Louis XVI. was then giving every encouragement 
to evil-doers in their revolutionary work, and the next step towards 
schism was the oath of allegiance to the new constitution proposed to the 
clergy, and which was so framed as to bind them to a new Gallican State 
Church. This was firmly opposed by Mgr. de la Laurancie, the heroic 
Bishop of Nantes, who was consequently denounced to the assembly, and 
imprisoned. Then came the outburst of the storm which was to sift the 
Church in France as wheat. The King, whose true piety and most loyal 
love for the Church never for an instant failed, was misled by too easy a 
belief in his counsellors to side with the Assembly as to the constitutional 
oath, and many of the Breton clergy were deluded into taking it. The 
Bishops of Agen and Poitiers, however, nobly made their profession of 
faith in public, and in all, out of the hundred and forty-four bishops 
of France, only four fell under temptation and took the oath. 

It is well worth recording, that of the admirable Sulpician priests, 
founded by M. Olier, not one was entrapped into this act of schism. The 
first schismatical bishop was Expilly, the curé or rector of S. Martin-de- 
Morlaix, who was forced on Quimper by the Directory in 1790. The 
Bishop of Rennes having refused to consecrate him, Talleyrand, the 
notorious bishop of Autun, performed the ceremony. Soon after the 
general intrusion of schismatical bishops, the veil of hypocritical softness 
was thrown off, armed bands of National Guards began to attack the 
faithful Catholic populations of Brittany, and violence and bloodshed were 
seen on all sides. The brave protesting bishops were hunted up and 
obliged to fly for their lives, and in this way nine schismatical bishops, 
some of them of very indifferent character, were forced by degrees upon the 
nine old sees of faithful Bretagne. Farther evils, of course, then marched 
on with rapid stride, and when the intruded bishops and curés found their 
churches empty, and even barricaded by the loyal Catholic flocks, they had 
immediate recourse to the unfailing violence of hirelings. At Nantes, the 
abandoned schismatic bishop, Minée, went to the length of ordering the 
Sisters who served the General Hospital to be flogged, for refusing to 
assist at the intruded priest’s Mass. It can scarcely be believed now that 
this order was carried out, and that in so brutal a way that one of the 
Sisters died on the following day. Minée then visited the Carmelite 
Convent near Nantes, where the nuns having firmly refused to acknow- 
ledge him as their bishop, he gave up the house to a troop of National 
Guards and abandoned women, who dragged the nuns to Nantes and shut 
them up in the castle, more dead than alive. These outrages and countless 
other such acts were done while the rulers of France were loudly pro- 
claiming full religious liberty to all manner of men. The King’s flight to 
Varennes having been attributed to a conspiracy of the clergy, then the 
favourite theory for every occurrence of the revolutionary party, the 
priests at Nantes were subjected to the most shameful usage, and were 
imprisoned in the seminary under an apostate Carmelite monk. At Brest 
the sufferings of the imprisoned clergy were even greater ; and the furious 
and corrupt mob inflicted every kind of outrage upon them. The civic 
authorities even appealed to Expilly, the schismatic bishop, to remove 
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them, but he refused. The Breton women showed remarkable courage at 
that terrible time, and, in spite of the unheard-of cruelties and out- 
rages committed upon them by the National Guard, they would meet the 
intruded curé’s visits with showers of stones; and, in one instance, a 
number of washerwomen of Rennes treated the bishop’s vicaire to a sound 
beating, and afterwards ducked him in the river. In the year 1792, the 
Directory ordered the arrest of all the priests throughout the Cotes-du- 
Nord, and the fortress-prison at Dinan was filled with the aged, sick, 
and infirm clergy. Some were tied together, others bound back to back 
and seated on donkeys, others fastened to horses’ tails, and dragged along 
to the sound of blasphemous songs and a scraping violin. At Rennes they 
were “interned,” é.e., forbidden to go beyond the walls, and whenever they 
were seen in the streets were subjected to every sort of outrage and insult. 
The next public step was to abolish all the religious congregations, even 
those for nursing the sick or teaching the poor, and at the same time all 
special ecclesiastical dress was forbidden. In the Assembly, the schismatic 
bishops and priests laid down their crosses and took off their calottes (caps) 
and bands, while shouts of applause from the benches greeted these acts. 
When, in the fatal June of that year, the mob had invaded the Tuileries, 
bands of savage men roamed through the provinces, beating and laming 
priests with scourges of plaited ox-tendons, and fired at them while saying 
Mass. After the King had been taken in August to the Temple, which 
he was only to leave for the guillotine, the fury of the mob in the Breton 
towns became more like diabolic possession than any mere human rage. 
Priests were crowded into abbeys and churches, deprived of food, prevented 
from sleeping, and pursued with refined cruelties of every kind. At last, 
“deportation” was insisted on, and before very long four thousand French 
priests were crowded into Jersey. The priests at Nantes were not allowed 
to go to England, as they wished to do, but were shipped off to Spain. 
Those who were too old or too sick to be sent on board the vessels remained 
in the castle, and were afterwards massacred by Carrier. It is almost 
impossible for us to picture the sufferings of the faithful Breton country- 
people when deprived of their clergy. Many were struck down by illness, 
the sickness literally of a broken-heart, and died ; others went out of their 
minds. Those who could do so travelled miles to hear the Masses that 
were said by the disguised priests who still remained, hidden in the farms 
and scattered cottages of these faithful poor; and for ten long years Mass 
was thus said and heard in secret, and at the peril of death, at all sorts of 
hours, in Brittany. 

It was reserved for Brittany to be the first scene of the “ noyades,” or 
wholesale drownings, invented by the infamous Carrier for ridding the 
province more quickly of the persecuted faithful priests. They were tied 
together, generally back to back, and embarked on the Loire in vessels in 
which large holes had been bored, temporarily plugged. Carpenters 
accompanied the doomed companies, in a smaller boat, to unplug the 
holes, and leave the sinking vessels to their fate. After awhile, these 
“noyades” included a vast multitude of loyal Catholics, men, women, 
and children, who were all stripped, bound, and tied together two and two. 
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The revolutionary tribunal set up in Brest was one of the yery worst in 
France, being partly in the hands of an apostate monk, who seemed to 
delight in heaping outrages upon the faithful clergy. No account has 
hitherto been given of those infamous acts of this tribunal which are now 
recorded hy Mr. Thompson. The details given by him of the ingenuity 
of torture employed throughout those terrible months show that the fierce 
spirit then excited against religion in France was thoroughly diabolic. 
This spirit became by indulgence so fiendish, that in one instance the exe- 
cutioner purposely allowed the guillotine to shave off portions of the head 
and face of a priest before severing the head from the body. But all other 
horrors of the time yield to those endured by the priests imprisoned, to 
the number of between four and five hundred, in the floating hell of an 
old slave-ship, Les Deux Associés, at Rochefort. Their sleeping-place, 
which was only five feet high, was divided into two tiers, both of which 
were crammed with bodies, so interlaced that there was not an inch of 
room anywhere. The unfortunate men were thus. confined for fourteen 
hours throughout the summer heats, with one single opening for air, 
which was covered with a thick trellis. They were devoured by vermin, 
and breathed the fetid stench of the sick and dying. It seems almost 
impossible that any should have survived to tell the heroic tale of con- 
fessorship ; but we yet learn from them how the pale and wasted faces 
shone with heavenly light, and how unfailingly they cheered and com- 
forted each other, while, what is almost more miraculous, under the 
repeated searches of their guards, several of them managed to preserve 
the Blessed Sacrament about them, as well as the holy oils, with which 
they anointed the sick, and one relic of the true Cross. There were two 
other ships used as priests’ prisons ; but the treatment on board them was 
not so bad as that recorded of Les Deux Associés. Out of seven hundred and > 
sixty priests who were taken on board the floating prisons, two hundred and 
twenty-three survived, who were carried ashore to the former Convent of 
Notre Dame, then used as a prison. The scene after this landing was 
inexpressibly touching, for crowds of people had gathered to minister to 
the wants of these noble confesscrs to the faith. Some brought clothes 
to replace the vermin-covered rags; others bread, wine, meat, and vege- 
tables; others cartloads of wood, as the winter was extremely cold ; and 
ladies were seen carrying mattresses, sheets, and blankets, and spreading 
them in the various rooms. Doctors and surgeons hurried to give their 
services, while the very poorest offered to bake and wash the clothing that 
might yet be made serviceable. We cannot linger over the time when the 
clouds were clearing away ; in 1799, Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed liberty 
of worship, and the last priests martyred for their faith were put to death 
in the latter part of that year or the beginning of 1800. In 1801 the 
famous cpncordat was signed under Pius VII., which once more restored 
the Church to a civil existence in France. It has been shown at length, 
in a former volume of the “ Quarterly Series” (Life of Pope Pius VII.), 
how the First Napoleon disfigured the restoration of religion by pride and 
self-will, and notably by choosing fifteen bishops from the “constitutional ” 
ranks of schismatic clergy. 
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We can only say, in conclusion, that Mr. Healy Thompson has done 
his work well. His narrative is clear, even, calm, and filled with facts ; 
and in carrying his readers through the revolutionary history of the most 
Catholic districts of France, he has enlarged the body of evidence upon 
the great laws of spiritual rebellion, which, while occupying fresh fields 
and offering new varieties of evil, leads inevitably to the same disastrous 
results. 





A Compendium of the Philosophy of Ancient History. By the Rev. 
Henry Formpy, Author of “Monotheism the Primitive Religion 
of Rome,” &c. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic 
Publication House. 1878. 


R. FORMBY is so constant and powerful a champion of orthodoxy 

—so full of public spirit—so keenly alive to the needs of English 
Catholicity—so fruitful in most valuable literary work—that we wish we 
had more sympathy with the publication before us than we can honestly 
feel. But we hardly think that the theories with regard to the mis- 
sion of ancient Rome advocated by Mr. Formby in previous works have 
obtained such general acceptance as to justify their being set forth in a 
“compendium,” meant for the use of young students of ancient history ; 
and their publication in such a form has this manifest disadvantage, 
that only the conclusions can be given, with the briefest outline of the 
arguments by which they are arrived at. No Catholic critic will dispute 
the general theory that the thousands of years before the coming of our 
Lord formed a long period of preparation for the success of His mission, 
and that ancient Rome bore a most prominent part in this preparation. 
In this general thesis there is nothing new. But Mr. Formby goes beyond 
this. He endeavours to show precisely in what way ancient Rome was a 
great agency in preparing the way for Christianity, and, to our mind, he 
endeavours to prove too much; and, at times, in his zeal for what he 
believes to be the true theory of Roman history, relies on very doubtful 
arguments. This is not a place to go into a detailed criticism of the 
theory ; nor, indeed, would it be fair to base such a criticism on the little 
book before us, seeing that Mr. Formby is the author of a more important 
work on the alleged monotheism of ancient Rome ; but, to illustrate our 
meaning, we may briefly note some of the objections which strike us most 
forcibly. In the first place, we believe that Mr. Formby very much 
exaggerates the amount of intercourse between the Hebrews and the rest 
of the ancient world. It seems to us that he argues too much upon 
a priori grounds—“ One would expect it was so—it was so,” is,often the 
form in which he states his argument, and it is not difficult to glide from 
such an argument into a vicious circle. He acknowledges that we find 
surprisingly little allusion to the Hebrew people in ancient writers, and 
then proceeds to say that this must have been the result not of their 
ignorance, but of the awe the Hebrew name inspired. This, however, is 
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as yet a gratuitous assumption, and until Mr. Formby finds some more 
plausible explanation of the silence of Greek and Roman writers we must 
hesitate to accept his theory that the Greek philosophy had its actual and 
immediate source in the schools of Carmel and Sion, and that Numa was 
an historical personage, who gave to ancient Rome a religion and a code 
of laws based upon the Mosaic revelation. Really, the Jews were a very 
isolated people, and their laws were often directed to maintaining this 
isolation. Their geographical position was a very peculiar one, for though, 
at first sight, they seem to have been placed in the centre of the civilised 
world, in full communication with all parts of it as Mr. Formby tries to 
show,—they really were cut off fromit. Philistine and Phoenician held 
the coast ; the best way from Syria to Egypt was by the sea; and the 
roads from Asia Minor and Europe to the East ran through Syria and by 
Damascus, without actually entering the hill-country of Palestine. Thus, 
even the commerce of the Jews was local. Unless we have some real proof 
of their early communication with the West, we fail to see why we should 
cease to hold that whatever is morally good in the laws, religion, and 
philosophy of Greece and Rome comes, not from Jewish schools, but from 
the conscience and reason of thoughtful men, aided by portions of the old 
tradition of the days when men were yet of one family and tongue. ‘The 
tendency towards monotheism observable even in pagan Greece and Rome, 
is but the result of that partial knowledge of God which is part of man’s 
birthright in all times and countries. There is no need of a Numa to 
account for this. The length to which Mr. Formby pushes his theory 
seems to us to somewhat distort his view of the facts. His account of the 
religion of ancient Rome is far too optimist, and his attempt, on the 
authority of an earlier English writer, to identify the Capitoline Jove with 
Jehovah, would not stand the test of modern philology. We might say 
much more in the way of objection, but this is not the place for a full 
discussion of the subject ; and, apart from the merits or demerits of his 
theory, we fully think that these two works of Mr. Formby’s will have 
the good effect of attracting increased attention to the Christian view of 
ancient history. 

We trust that, in saying what we have said, Mr. Formby will not think 
us unmindful of his very great claim on the respect and gratitude of 
English Catholics. Still his theory is so definite and (as one may say) 
aggressive, that we do not see how it is possible for us, in noticing it, to 
assume a neutral position. 





The Influence of the Schoolmen upon Modern Literature: a Prize Essay 
read in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 13, 1877. By Rospert 
JoceLyN ALEXANDER, B.A, London: John Murray. 

HIS is the Essay which obtained the Chancellor’s Prize in the 
University of Oxford for the year 1877, and it is in several respects 
worthy of notice. Thus, it is significant that the subject of it should 
have been selected as a theme by the Oxford authorities; and it is indi- 
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cative of the very considerable change which has of late years come over 
the public mind, that Mr. Alexander’s treatment of that theme should 
have found favour with the examiners. It is a cheering token of the 
advancement of true science, that so emphatic a recognition as we here 
find of the greatness of the mighty masters of Catholic theology and 
philosophy should once more be possible in that ancient and splendid 
home of learning where some of the greatest of them lived and worked, 
and where for so many generations their names have been covered with 
contempt or, at the best, consigned to oblivion. 

' The influence of the schoolmen upon modern literature is, of course, 
too great a topic to be handled in an essay, except in the barest outline ; 
nor is it to be expected that a young Oxford Bachelor of Arts should have 
mastered more than the rudiments of so vast a subject. But it is evident 
that Mr. Alexander has, at all events, a certain amount of direct acquaint- 
ance with some of the scholastics, and that he has read, or at the least 
discriminatingly looked into, a good many modern authorities upon them. 
The task which he proposes to himself is to inquire what the effect of 
scholasticism has been on the form and oi the matter of modern lite- 
rature, meaning by “matter” the thoughts underlying all form, and by 
“form,” style and method,—the accidents, of which thought is the sub- 
stance. On the first head of this inquiry he quotes with approval Sir 
William Hamilton’s saying, that “to the schoolmen the vulgar languages 
are principally indebted for what precision and analytic subtlety they 
possess ;”, and the following sentence of Condorcet’s, “‘ La scholastique, 
qui produisit dans la logique comme dans la morale, et dans une partie de 
la métaphysique, une subtilité, une précision d’idées, dont l’habitude, 
inconnue aux anciens, a contribué plus qu’on ne croit au progres de la 
bonne philosophie.” On the second head he traces the effect of medieval 
thought, in these latter centuries, in psychology, ethics, political and 
historical ideas, ontology, theology, philosophy in general, and poetry. 
On the whole he has executed his task very well. There is indeed a great 
deal very open to criticism ; but it would be ungracious to dwell upon 
that in noticing a performance of this kind, which really contains much 
good matter carefully put together, and gives promise of better things 
hereafter. We trust the author will be able and willing to follow 
out at greater length and with profounder studies the subject he has so 
well approached in this essay. 





The Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners. By Benepict Rogacct, 
of the Society of Jesus. The Translation Edited by Henry James 
Co.ERipes, of the same Society. London: Burns & Oates. 1877. 


HE “Christian Reformed” of Benedict Rogacci will be very differently 
estimated by different readers. We suspect it will excite enthusiasm 

in few. For purposes of retreat, and by thoughtful readers, it will be 
valued as a course of sensible meditations and instructions, written in 4 
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plain, unpretentious style, and embodying, as the preface points out; 
“the whole substance and system of the exercises of S. I natius, 
although not precisely in the form in which they lie in the meditations 
themselves.” But it will not coax an unsympathetic reader into a careful 
perusal. Two hundred years ago the publication of the “Christian Re- 
formed” would have been an event, but now most readers of ascetical 
works are familiar with the thoughts and manners of meditation found in 
it, and many will think them commonplace. We doubt, moreover, if the 
work presents an adequate idea of a retreat given by F. Rogacci. We have 
the matter—clear, thoughtful, copious, and intrinsically powerful; yet not 
apt to be more effective than, unfortunately, truths of faith usually are. 
The living voice was something, we are sure, very different. The matter 
informed by the spirit of the preacher—by the play of voice, the earnest- 
ness of delivery, and the adaptation to the hearers—was probably bright, 
interesting, and extrinsically powerful. We might apply to the work a 
thought put forward by the author in the preparatory meditation. Truths 
of faith, such as are the subject-matter of the Meditations, if thoroughly 
mastered, are sufficient to enable men to become saints; even one eternal 
inaxim might be the beginning of eminent sanctity, as happened to 
S. Anthony, S. Francis Xavier, and others ; and yet such truths, though 
known and common to all, are barren of all fruit in the greater number. 
Judged, however, not as many readers will judge it, but on its own 
merits, the work is wanting in nothing that would make it useful for any 
one who takes it up in good earnest. Four Meditations are given for 
every day of a week’s retreat; but a plan is given for three meditations 
daily, in accordance with the practice of the experienced Father himself. 
Sixteen considerations for practical self-reformation (riforme) are included, 
and a brief summary precedes each meditation and consideration. The 
considerations are excellent ; indeed, are the best part of the volume. As 
eloquence is not a characteristic of F. Rogacci’s work, a fairer estimate of 
it will be formed from the plan of one of the discourses than from extracts. 
The following is a skeleton of the fourth Consideraticn, which is, “On the 
most efficacious and proper manner of resisting temptations.” 1. The 
nature and variety of temptations may be discerned—jirst, by marking 
their productive principle, whether it be human or diabolical ; secondly, by 
distinguishing the different objects towards which they tend, or the faculties 
through which they assail; and thus some are found to be intellectual, 
others impulses of the irascible appetite, or of the concupiscent ; and 
thirdly, by observing the different manner in which they assail, that is, 
whether they are practical or speculative temptations. 2. Three useful 
considerations are to be noted—first, that temptations are unavoidable, 
unless by a special grace; secondly, that they are very dangerous to the 
careless, inasmuch as the enemy brings to the attack the keenness of*an 
angelic intellect and the experience of ages; and yet, thirdly, that they are 
of the utmost profit to those who resist them manfully. 3. Although 
temptations cannot be wholly avoided, their force and frequency can be 
diminished—jirst, by banishing their ordinary occasions and sources— 
pride, idleness, fainiliarity with danger} and, secondly, by cultivating 
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antagonistic dispositions—cheerfulness and peace of mind, mortification 
of the passions even in lawful things, and a loving thought of God often 
renewed in the course of the day. 4. Against temptations that cannot be 
avoided, for some there will be, there are ten useful helps from which the 
soul may choose, as it sees best—prompt resistance ; occupation of mind ; 
recourse to the angels and saints; acts of virtue contrary to the suggestions ; 
thoughts on the contrast between the transitory satisfaction, bitter repent- 
ance, and keen remorse which follow sin, and the peace and joy which 
spring from temptation overcome ; the danger of sudden death while in a 
state of sin; reproaches against the spirits of evil for their fall and their 
malice; a calm rational dissection of the sin suggested; acts of faith ; 
inviolable confidence (pp. 317—328). 

Such an instruction thoroughly mastered means the knowledge of an 
important chapter of ascetic theology ; and our summary, brief as it is, 
will show how thorough in exposition and full in details are the medita- 
tions and instructions of the “Christian Reformed.” 





¢ 


Select Works of the Venerable Father Nicholas Lancicius, S.J. Translated 
from the Latin. Vol. I. The Yearly Eight Days’ Retreat, and How 
to Profit by it. With a Preface by Farner Gatiwey, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1878. 


‘) LANCICIUS wrote his treatise on the Eight Days’ Retreat for 

e members of the Society of Jesus, and to them and to all religious 
it is especially addressed. Still, it is not exclusively meant for them, as 
the venerable author says in his preface, written four years after its com- 
position, “ I have hopes that it may prove of service even to those living 
in the world, who, without going into retreat, devote a portion of each day 
to meditating on heavenly things, and who are desirous of becoming per- 
fect, and friends of God.”” The chapters are devoted to setting forth clearly 
the objects to be held in view in a retreat, the fruits to be derived from it, 
and the manner of preserving its benefits in the soul. In the end, the points 
for meditation are added as an appendix. The preface by F. Gallwey gives 
a sketch of the life of F. Lancicius, and an intimate view of the hidden 
life of his soul, taken from one of his letters to the Father Provincial of 
Naples. Lancicius was born of Calvinist parents. When only five years 
of age, he was taken by chance into a Catholic church, and there, at the 
moment of the Elevation, seeing a vision of our Lord in the Host, he fell 
prostrate to adore Him. This he always regarded as his first act after 
attaining the use of reason. Being sent in his youth to the college of the 
Jeguits at Wilna, he embraced the Faith and entered the noviciate. The 
direction of souls was his great work, and he kept written down the names 
of his thousands of penitents, that he might the better remember to pray 
for them. One of his greatest characteristics was his thirst for suffering, 
and his constant prayer for more and yet more of the cross was answered 
in life by many bitter trials and calumnies, and in death by the affliction 
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of a body covered with incurable wounds. Such was he who, following 
closely the Master’s footsteps, could well make known His ways to others. 
The author of the sketch of his life, in the preface, believes that the trea- 
tise here printed as the first of the series of his works “ will prove of very 
great value both to religious communities, and to priests, and to the laity 
of both sexes, who have adopted the pious practice of giving every year 
some days to holy retirement and spiritual exercises.” 

Possibly it might have been of advantage if one or two explanatory 
foot-notes had been added. For instance, at p. 227, the list of questions 
that might be proposed at a community recreation requires the reader to 
recollect that they relate to the science of two hundred years ago. 





Conferences for Ecclesiastical Students and Religious. By M. Tronson. 
Translated by Sister M. F. Cuare, Author of the “ Spouse of Christ,” 
&e. &c. London: Burns & Co. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1878. 


HE translation of M. Tronson’s Conferences is not the least valuable 
P of the works with which Sister M. F. Clare has enriched our 
Catholic English literature ; and though we may not assign her as much 
merit for it as for one of her original works, we must highly estimate her 
wisdom in choosing and her ability in translating it. The learned and 
hard-working nun has accomplished her task so well, that the best evi- 
dence of its being a translation is to be found on the title-page and in the 
preface. The only fault we see is the questionable translation of a word 
here and there in the quotations, and misprints in the Latin, especially in 
the latter half of the volume. It is likely that these blemishes have 
forced themselves on the attention of the author, yet it may be wiser for 
us to point out the pages in which we have noticed them than to state the 
fact vaguely—(pp. x., 234, 364, 373, 396, 397). 

We expected to find in the Conferences some signs, at least, of an ultra- 
rigorous asceticism. Rightly or wrongly, such a spirit is said to be a 
home in the Sulpician school ; but certainly it has not found its way into 
the Conferences of M. Tronson. The eighth and ninth, on Mass and 
Holy Communion, might tempt us to qualify our judgment, only that we 
remember “the translation was undertaken at the request of the president 
of a college for ecclesiastical students,” and is offered to “ ecclesiastical 
students and religious.” That circumstance defends the somewhat severe 
spirit of the Conferences named. For the rest we see nothing out of 
harmony with the teaching of the best and safest masters of the spiritual 
life. The disciple of M. Olier had inherited a sublime consciousness of 
the dignity of the priestly office—“ The priest should be perfect, because 
he is the representative of the All-perfect ; because the functions which 
he exercises, the Sacraments which he administers, are perfect” (Preface). 
That faith in the dignity of the priesthood and the perfection it exacted, 
gave importance in his eyes to the least action pertaining to it, and an 
obligation of care and fidelity in the minutest details. S.Gregory’s maxim 
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expresses his thoughts : “quod minimum est minimuni, sed in minimo 
fidelem fuisse, maximum.” — 

We have before us a skeleton we have made of the eighth Conference. 
It is an interesting study, as showing the elaborate—the almost too elaborate 
—design of the discourses. The author veins his ad like a leaf, anid 
but for his orderly arrangement would be not easily followed. Each point, 
however, is amply treated ; the Holy Scriptures are copiously and happily 
used ; the right quotation from 4 Father or Spiritual writer drops in at 
the proper place ; and, indeed, the sum of our thoughts on the volume is 
that we have the wisdom and experience of a great master in tlie art of 
training ecclesiastics. 

We observe with satisfaction that a second volume of the Conferences 
is promised. 





Daily Meditations on the Mysteries of our Holy Faith, and on the Lives of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Saints. Second Part. Traiislated 
from the Spanish of Rev. Father Alonso de Andrade, S.J. London : 
Burns & Oates. 1878. 


HIS second part of the meditations of F. Andrade contains the course 
from Septuagesima Sunday to Holy Saturday, inclusive. In Lent 
there are two meditations for each day,—one upon the Gospel, marked 
by a searching minuteness and insight into its meaning; the other 
following in sequence the events of the Passion. The matter of the work, 
with its deep wisdom and its direct simplicity, is above our commendation ; 
in form it has been well brought out, admirably translated, and makes a 
second little volume of very portable size. 





A Novena of Meditations in honour of Saint Joseph, according to the method 
of Saint Ignatius; preceded by a new Exercise for hearing Mass according 
to the Intentions of the Souls in Purgatory. ‘Translated from the French. 
London: R. Washbourne. 1874. 


RANSLATIONS from the French form a great part of our devotional 
literature ; but there are not many of the smaller works which have 
the solidity of these few pages of meditations. They seek by a practical 
method to attain a practical end,—the honour of the saint by the con- 
templation, and the consequent imitation of his virtues. The method of 
hearing mass is new and valuable, and the translation is good through- 
out,—a strong point for any book, little or great, since there are only too 
many in which the process has been mere transference into intelligible 
English with literal translation of words, offending the ear, and weakenin 
if not changing the sense. 
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The Precious Pearl of Hope in the Mercy of God. Translated from the 
Italian by K.G. Witha Preface by Father Gallwey,S.J. London: 
Burhs & Oates. 1878. 


‘io second part of the Tssori di confidenza in Dio is given here, with 

its innumerable answers to difficulties against hope, explaining, 
with the help of Saints and Fathers of the Church, those texts of Scripture 
which inspire doubt and fear. As St. Thomas teaches, confidence (grace 
being pre-supposed) leads to fervour and energy.—“ It is the characteristic 
of hope to work out its own object.” Therefore, if still further activity 
in labouring for God is to follow the increase of hope, the exposition of His 
mercy given here recommends itself to those already hopeful and at peace ; 
while to those tempted to doubt, discouragement and despair, it will prove 
invaluable. “Its chief aim,” says the author, “is to facilitate the speedy 
conversion of sinners by removing from their minds the great obstacles of 
despair and despondency, which arise from exaggerated ideas of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining salvation.” 





Golden Grains: a Collection of Little Counsels for the Sanctification and 
Happiness of Every-day Life. Translated from the French. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 1878. 


A SPIRITUAL book is always the better for bearing its author's 

name upon its title-page. “‘ Golden Grains ”. bears the best substi- 
tute for its absence—a statement that the original was approved of by three 
continental and one American Bishop. The book, which appears in small 
but beautiful form, contains a great deal of wisdom. Few will open it 
without finding some useful hint or some new light let into their thoughts, 
suiting the time and their own state of life. It is not a book for reading, 
but a crowded note-book for reference. There are a few, a very few, slips 
of translation; we hope that to some such cause may be attributed the 
rather exaggerated advice on p. 272: “Be good and kind; preserve a 
smile on your lips even when you are alone.’ This is out of character 
with the common sense of the rest of the book. When, taken on the good 
old system of a little at a time, many of the sayings will be found to be 
truly golden. It is a book which will aid well with a word now and then ; 
but, taken in the manner in which it was not meant to be read, steadily, 
page after page, it would probably lead to the same result which would 
have been produced upon Christian in the quaint old allegory, had one of 
the cartloads of good advice, instead of being thrown on the Slough of 
Despond, been emptied mercilessly upon himself. 
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Life of S. Winfrid or Bonifacius, Martyr, Archbishop of Mentz and 
Apostle of Germany. By the Author of “S, Willibrord.” London: 
Burns & Oates. 1878. 

HE appearance of the “Life of S. Winfrid,” following that of S. Willi- 
brord, seems to promise us a series of popular lives of the Saxon 

saints. We can accord to this all the welcome that we gave to the former 
work ; for each, though a light and small work, is a solid addition to our 
literature, and it is quite wonderful to see how these remote lives can be 
invested at every page with detail and interest, making the labours of these 
great apostles be read with that peculiar charm which attaches to a story 
that is not only bright but true. We see the half-British half-Saxon boy 
leaving his home in Devonshire to devote himself to God, when he is only 
a child of five years old. We see him afterwards studying at Netley, the 
first old monastery, on the site of which rose the second, now the gray-arched 
ruin by Southampton Water. Later yet, as a priest, it was from Netley 
he journeys to London to make his first unsuccessful mission to Friesland, 
and that afterwards he set out for Rome, whence, with the blessing of 
the Pontiff, he entered Germany again, this time to preach the Gospel and 
to reform abuses, with the marvellous success of one whose work is done 
by God’s right hand, until he had spread and revived the pure faith of 
Rome, northward in Westphalia and Holland; southward through Bavaria 
and the Tyrol; eastward tothe frontier of Austria; while, in the West, 
he had France under his care, and the archdioceses of Rheims, Rouen, and 
Sens. Some of his letters, quoted in his life, are of special interest, the 
whole collection of the letters of S. Boniface, and his profession of faith 
and allegiance to the See of Peter being well known to form some of the 
most precious literary relics of the bygone age when England’s son from 
Netley Abbey evangelized Germany, changing his name at the feet of 
Peter from Winfrid to Boniface. He belonged to one of those noble Saxon 
families whose members, differing as star from star in brightness, formed, 
as it were, a constellation of saints. ‘The time of his preaching was con- 
temporary with the wars of Charles Martel, and it was he that placed the 
crown on the head of Pepin. His life is of additional interest, as its 
chief details were written soon after his death by his nephew S. Willibald. 
Willibald, who shared as bishop in the apostolate of Germany, had come 
from Monte Casino wearing the Benedictine habit ; and we read here that 
at Monte Casino dwelt, as the humble shepherd of the monastery, Carlo- 
man, the brother of Pepin, who had come to Rome, and thence in disguise 
to the mountain of S. Benedict, weary of the world whose war and conten- 
tion he had shared, as well as its riches and power. 





The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By R. W. Cuurcu, Dean of S. Paul’s, 
Honorary Fellow of Oriel. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
A‘ YTHING which Mr. Church writes,—and we could well wish that 

his published writings were more numerous,—is sure to engage our 
interest, even when it fails to harmonize with our convictions. This little 
volume, intended to serve as an introduction to the series published by 
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Messrs. Longmans under the title of “ Epochs of Modern History,” will 
be of value to a far more advanced class of students than that for which 
it is, in fact, designed. 


“My aim” (Mr. Church says in his Preface) “has been little more 
than to disengage the leading lines in the history of five most important 
and most confused centuries, and to mark the influences which most 
asserted themselves, and which seem to have most governed the results, as 
we see them in subsequent history.” 


Those five centuries extend from the end of the fifth to the end of the 
tenth, and their history is, in effect, the history of the transition period 
between the Roman Empire and the Middle Ages; or, as Mr. Church 
puts it :— , 


“ The history of the efforts of the new nations of the West after organiza- 
tion, improvement, and power.” During this period,” Mr.Church continues, 
“the Teutonic races found themselves under entirely new conditions, It 
had not been new to them to conquer, or to meet other races. They had 
already, in what we call their barbarous state, definite social usages, and a 
kind of political organization. But for the first time they found them- 
selves in close and permanent contact with an older and more perfect civil 
order, and a new religion. They found themselves, in their ignorance and 
inexperience, in their eager curiosity and vigorous freshness of life, in 
contact with Roman learning and Roman art, in some parts with Roman 
institutions and Roman laws. And they found themselves under the spell 
of the mightiest, the tenderest, and most wonderful of religions. Thus, all 
that had been the familiar course of life during centuries of wandering, 
was changed. Wild as they still were, they settled, they became lords of 
lands and houses, they began to learn and to know, they began to feel 
themselves becoming a commonwealth and a state. And by the end of 
the tenth century the process, in its broad and essential points, was accom- 
plished. The outlines of the New World that was to be had hecome dis- 
tinctly and permanently laid down” (p. 205). 


This extract may serve to show the masterly conception entertained by 
Mr. Church of the task to which he has set himself in the little volume 
before us. And in every page of it we trace the master hand. Of course, 
the author’s point of view differs in very essential respects from ours, and 
here and there we find ourselves at issue with him on very important 
matters. But, on the whole, the book is as fair and candid as it is learned 
and thoughtful, and we cannot but reckon it a valuable addition to our j 
historical literature. 








Les Jéswites Martyrs du Canada. Montréal, Compagnie d’Imprimerie 
Canadienne, 222, Rue Notre Dame. 1877. 


BOUT the middle of the seventeenth century one of the missionaries 
among the Indians in Canada was F. Francis Joseph Bressani. He 
laboured for years among the Hurons, endured much suffering at the 
hands of the Iroquois, who put several of his brethren to death, and who 
were constantly at war with the Huron tribe ; and finally, he returned to 
Italy, and published “A short narrative of some of the missions of the 
Fathers of the Company of Jesus in New France.” It is this work which 
now lies before us, the remainder of the book being made up of an appendix 
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containing notices of the Jesuit missionaries who {gid down their lives in 
Canada after the time of Padre Bressani. a 

The work of the Italian apostle of the Hurons is divided into three 
parts—Nature, Grace, Glory. The first describes the country and the 
habits of the people with most interesting minuteness ; the second tells of 
the difficulties encountered by the missionaries, and their manner of 
preaching and winning a strange people with a strange tongue out of 
idolatry, ignorance, and sin; the third part, which the heart of a true 
apostle prompted him to call “Glory,” is the account of the labour and 
sufferings of those who were chosen to give for their Master’s sake the final 
sacrifice of life. Some letters of the missionaries are included, and it is most 
touching to read that of the Pére Jogues, who was himself afterwards 
put to death by the Iroquois. His account of the death of René Goupil 
is one of those gems which abound in all histories of dangerous missions, 
but it is doubly beautiful, coming as it does here in the letter written 
by one destined for the same glorious fate. René, called here fami- 
liarly by his first name, had been for some months in the noviciate of 
the society at Rouen, but his ill-health compelling him to leave it, he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine. This knowledge was of value 
to him when he accompanied the Pére Jogues on his mission to Canada. 
A few days before his death, being already on his way to the place where 
he was to suffer, he ws allowed to fulfil his life-long desire and take the 
vows of religion. “It was on the 29th of September, 1642,” writes the 
Pere Jogues, “ that this angel of innocence, this martyr of Jesus Christ, 
was immolated at the age of thirty-five years, for Him who had given His 
life to redeem him. He had consecrated his heart and soul to God, his 
right hand, his existence to the service of the poor savages.” There are 
many other narratives and letters which tell the touching story of sacrifice 
with the freshness of voices called on to speak again after two centuries. 
We unite with the writer of the preface in hoping that ere long a far higher 
veneration will be publicly given to these servants of God. And just as 
we cannot spread such fame as theirs too far, we cannot too much praise 
a book which is their story told by one who shared their labours. 





The Book of Psalms, translated from the Latin Vulgate: being a revised 
edition of the Douay Version. London: Burns & Oates. 1878. 


oe things give value to this little manual of the Psalms. It isa 

revised edition ; there are numerous notes, admirably explaining the 
text in obscure passages; and in the beginning there is a classification of 
the Psalms, indicating their purpose, and the movements of the soul to 
which they give expression, pointing out those most suitable for the dif- 
ferent seasons of the ecclesiastical year, and those which contain reference 
to our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Angels, and the Church. In 
the few words with which the Cardinal-Archbishop prefaces this revision, 
we are told that at least half of it may be regarded as one more of the 
many gifts bequeathed to us by his predecessor. 
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Chaucer: the Prioress Tale, dc. Edited by W. W. Skgat, M.A. Mac- 
millan. Clarendon Press Series, . 


Chaucer. The Man of Lawes Tale, éc, Edited by W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 
Macmillan. Clarendon Press Series. 


HESE two little books, forming part of the Clarendon Press Series, 
apparently complete the selections from Chaucer} the first volume 
of which was published nearly ten years ago by Dr. Morris. Mr. Skeat, 
we think, falls short of the standard of editorial excellence attained by his 
predecessor, but he has done his work well, according to his lights. Pains- 
taking, accurate, and a good linguistic scholar, he has, in one or two in- 
stances, successfully cleared up difficulties which have hitherto puzzled 
critics, and thrown light upon passages deemed hopelessly obscure. Thus, 

for example, in the Pardonere’s Prologue, the lines occur :— 

“I rekke neuer, whan that they ben beryed 

Though that her soules goon a blackberyed.” 
It is of course clear, that the second line here means, “ though their 
souls go a blackberrying,” but the combination of the verb “go” with 
what appears to be the past participle “ blackberyed,” has been looked 
upon as a hopeless crux. Mr. Skeat, however, after adducing several 
examples of this construction—among ‘others, a line from Piers Plowman, 
in which we read of “ folk that gon a begged,” i.e. go a begging,—observes 
“The explanation,” I take to be this; the “ed” was not really a sign of 
the past participle, but a corruption of the ending eth (A.-S. a8), which 
is sometimes found at the end of a verbal substantive. Hence it is that, 
in the passage from Piers Plowman above quoted, one of the best and 
earliest MSS. actually reads “folk that gon a-beggeth.” And again, in 
another passage (P. Pl. c. ix. 246) is the phrase “ gone abryeth,” or in 
some MSS., “gone abrybed,” i.e. go a-bribing or go a-thieving, since Mid. 
Eng. briben often means to rob. This form is clearly an imitation of 
the form a-hunteth in the old phrase gon a-hunteth, or riden an honteth, 
used by Robert of Gloucester (Specimens of English, ed. Morris and 
Skeat, p. 14, 1. 387). ‘As he rod an honteth, and par-auntre (h)is hors 
spurnde.” Now this honteth is the dat. case of a substantive, viz., of the 
A-S. hunta’ or hunto’. This substantive would easily be taken for a part 
of a verb, and, particularly, for the past participle of a verb ; just as many 
people at this day are quite unable to distinguish between the true verbal 
substantive and the present participle in -img. This mistake once esta- 
blished, the ending -ed would be freely used after the verbs go or ride. The 
result is that the present phrase, hitherto so puzzling, is a mere variation 
for “gon a blake-berying,” i.e. “go a gathering blackberries,” a 
humorous expression for ‘wander wherever they please.” A not very 
dissimilar expression occurs in the proverbial saying—* his wits are gone 
a-wool-gathering ” (p. 146). 

This is a specimen of Mr. Skeat’s best work. His worst is undoubtedly 
to be found when he leaves the region of verbal and grammatical scholar- 
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ship to draw lessons from the subject-matter of his ‘author. We do not 
for one moment believe that Mr. Skeat is deliberately or consciously 
unfair. But correctly to "appreciate the historical value of Chaucer, 
and of the other English pre-Reformation poets, requires a great deal 
which is not dreamt of in Mr. Skeat’s philosophy. And here we may 
point out a great underlying error which vitiates the work, not only 
of Mr. Skeat, but of many other distinguished scholars of the same 
school; namely, the notion with which they are possessed, that Chaucer 
was by way of being a religious reformer. Thus Mr. Marsh writes, 
‘The exposure of the corruptions of the Church was doubtless a leading 
aim with the poet.”* Surely a little reflection would have been enough 
to suggest a doubt whether a writer so licentious as Chaucer not un- 
frequently is, was very likely to be particularly zealous for ecclesiastical 
purity. The truth is, as, quoting from Gray, we pointed out in this 
Review a year ago, that “it was the custom of those times for satire 
and irony to fall upon the women and the clergy.” The false relics 
of the dissolute “ pardonere,” the jingling bells of the hunting abbot, the 
infidelity of “fresshe faire May” to aged January, the surprising achieve- 
ments of the wife of Bath, the scandals given by licentious religious, pre- 
sented themselves to Chaucer as apt subjects for his wit, and he used them 
unsparingly,—used, or rather abused, as he himself sadly confesses in his 
Retractation, where with “many a song and many a lecherous lay ” he 
also mentions “ thilke tales of Canterbury that sounen unto sin.” 

So much we may set down at present upon this point. The general 
question of the value and accuracy of Chaucer’s picture of the society of 
his age is too large to be entered upon here. That his literary value is 
exceedingly great, every competent critic from his time to ours, has acknow- 
ledged. There is a freshness, a vividness, and charming naturalness about 
his, which has never been surpassed, and seldom, if ever, equalled in 
English poetry. And students owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Skeat 
for the two present little volumes and to Dr. Morris for the volume which 
preceded them. These three unpretending and inexpensive books explain- 
ing as they do verbal, grammatical, and metrical difficulties, carefully 
and intelligently, and giving a vast amount of miscellaneous information, 
which, although open to the criticism we have indicated, is, upon the whole, 
very useful, form an excellent introduction to this great national author— 
“the father of English poetry,” as Dryden writes, ‘whom I hold in the 
same degree of veneration as the Grecians held Homer.” 





Authority and Anarchy; ov, the Bible on the Church. Second edition. 
Burns & Oates: 1878. 


HIS well-reasoned pamphlet deserves to be placed in the hands of 
those who are earnestly seeking for the truth. The author takes up 

the Anglican authorized version, and from its text proves the perpetuity 
and visibility of the Church. He then proceeds to show how the Old and 


* “Origin and History of the English Language,” p 118, 
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New Testament bear witness to the unity, universality, and apostolicity 
of that communion, which has Rome for its centre and the ends of the earth 
for its circumference (p. 34). 

The third chapter treats of the principle of Church authority and that of 
private judgment. Here we find the most telling of the author’s argu- 
ments and the most weighty of his Scriptural quotations. The subject, 
which he has handled with most ability and force, is that of the canon of 
Scripture both under the Mosaic dispensation and in the Christian Church. 
It is evident that the writer is one well versed in Biblical knowledge, and 
that he has given much prayerful thought to that which he has read in 
Holy Writ. 

_ In page 44 we havea remarkably clear exposition of the real import of 
those dogmatic definitions in which, as the author remarks, doctrines 
hitherto held in solution have been, so to speak, crystallized ; that is, 
Sormulated in the exact language of theological science. 

Some very practical advice is given in the concluding chapter to all who 
find it difficult to remove early prejudices. It is evident that the author 
has himself practised what he preaches. Like so many others who have 
humbly submitted to the living authority of the Catholic Church, he 
stretches out a helping hand to the tempest-tossed, in hopes of securing for 
them the happiness of reaching and entering the bark of S. Peter. 





Our Sunday Fireside ; or, Meditations for Children. By Rory or tut 
‘ Hitt. London: Burns & Oates. 1878. 


T is an ungraceful act entirely to dispraise a book which has been 
written with a good purpose ; so let the two merits of this one have 
their due: it has been written with the best intentions, and the tasteful 
binding is worthy to carry off more valuable pages. But, unfortunately, 
the best intentions do not mean the best work, and in the present instance 
they have led the author to imagine that it is an easy thing to write stories 
of a religious tendency for children. The book is divided into two parts, 
the first told by precocious girls and boys, who can bring into their stories 
such topics as Liberalism and “the revolutionary propaganda,” and such 
sentences as “They were at Rome, living in one of the gorgeous old 
palazzi which belonged to those great nobles, whose internecine feuds, at 
one period, used to drench the Italian fields with blood, and fill her towns 
with widows and wail ; and whose splendour at another period made Italy 
the cynosure of neighbouring nations.” Doubtless ‘‘ Papa’s” stories in 
the second part would be readily understood, appreciated, and not con- 
sidered dry, by such an intelligent audience. Doubtless, also, Maysey, 
Monty, Mimi, Bernie, and Besso would at once see why their own stories 
and these might be called Meditations ; and in this case the writer’s desire 
would be fulfilled, the moral fruit at once appropriated and “ embedded for 
ever in the child’s mind.” But unfortunately this species of precocious 
children is confined to this fireside ; and in the world in general there exists 
VOL. Xxx.—No. LX. [New Series.] 2N 
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an ignorant class of young simpletons, who are improved by a good laugh 
at “ Alice in Wonderland,” and who might be pert enough to call its faint 
shadow in “ Maysey’s Story,” “ stuff”; and who like much better to be told 
about the prodigal son arising and going to his father, than to follow the 
slender thread of the unchildish fancy called “ Forgiveness” here. Again, 
why in a book for the young do we find a scandal-monger hoping that a 
marriage will end in a divorce? Why do we have so much mention 
even of that word “scandal”? The young do not understand it in all 
the fulness which the world teaches older heads. There is something of 
a blank in it. It cannot embellish their tales. Indeed, they are much 
happier so long as their ideas thereon are something like those feebly 
expressed by the puzzled child to the school-inspector—What is scandal? 
* Oh, I know, sir; it’s when nobody does nothing, and everybody talks 
about it everywhere.” 

It is no easy task to write for children, and those who would do it must 
stoop low, and study what the young see of the world, and how the pro- 
spect appears from their lower point of view. Bearing this in mind, the 
teller of the fireside stories might speak more simply of more ordinary 
things, and thus tell in another volume far better tales for those whose 
good he has taken to heart. 





A Handbook to the Picture-Galleries of Europe. By Kate Tuompson. 
London: Macmillan. 


T was a happy thought of Miss Thompson to put together this Hand- 

book to the Picture-Galleries of Europe, and the thought has been 
well carried out. What the authoress proposed to herself was to point 
out the principal and most interesting works in the several collections, 
giving at the same time such information about them as would enable the 
intelligent traveller to look at them with real profit. Two hundred pages 
of the book are taken up by what we may term the essence of the official 
catalogues. The rest—some two hundred and fifty pages more—is devoted 
to an account of the rise and progress of painting in the different coun- 
tries of Europe. This little volume is compiled with care and skill ; it is 
convenient in size and shape and well printed; and—not the least of its 
merits—it is equipped with a pretty complete index. 
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ADDRESS ON ScHooL Work, 498-504, 

Alexander (Mr. R. J.), The Influence of the Schoolmen upon Modern Lite- 
rature, noticed, 519. 

Anderdon (Rev. Dr.), To Rome and Back, noticed, 241. 

Andrade (Rev. F.), Daily Meditations on the Mysteries of our Holy Faith, 
and on the Lives of our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Saints, noticed, 
239, 524. 

Arnold (Mr. M.), A Guide to English Literature, noticed, 250. 

ARUNDEL CASTLE: THE FitzALANs AND Howarps, 110-141: the love of 
Englishmen for the past, 141; description of the town of Arundel, 
112; and of the Castle, 113; the splendid collection in the gallery, 
114; particularly the portraits, 116; the library, 117; its stores of 
Catholic literature, 117 ; the founders of the Howard family, 119; the 
vicissitudes of their lives, 119 ; their powerful alliances, 120 ; the high 
character of Richard, Earl of Arundel, 121 ; his immediate successors 
exercised great influence in the affairs of England, 122; their high 
position under the earlier Tudors, 123 ; the early members of the House 
of Howard, 124 ; the first Duke of Norfolk slain at the Battle of Bos- 
worth, 124; his son commanded at the Battle of Flodden, 124 ; the 
Earl of Surrey the first writer of blank verse in the English language, 
125 ; his sonnet to the memory of Thomas Clere, 125 ; the fourth Duke 
of Norfolk becomes Earl of Arundel by marriage, 126 ; his execution, 
127 ; the early life of Philip, Earl of Arundel, 127 ; he incurs Eliza- 
beth’s displeasure, 128 ; although educated as a Protestant, he resolves 
to become a Catholic, 129 ; he endeavours to escape to the Continent, 
but is prevented, 129 ; he becomes reconciled to the Church, 130; he 
again endeavours to flee to the Continent, but is brought back to the 
Tower, 131; the false charges against him at his trial, 132 ; his long 
imprisonment, 133 ; his last hours, 134; and death, 135; his widow 
becomes a Catholic, 136; her noble character, 136; his son a great 
patron of the arts, 137; the consistent loyalty of his successors, 138 ; 
Philip Cardinal Howard, 139 ; the illustrious lives of the later Dukes 
of Norfolk, 140; their hereditary taste for architecture, 140; the 
present Duke, 141. , 

Authority and Anarchy, noticed, 530. 
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Bonghi (Signor R.), Pio IX. e il Papa Futuro, reviewed, 473. 

Book of Psalms, translated from the Latin Vulgate, noticed, 528. 

Bottalla (Rev. F.), La Lettre de Mgr. Czacki et le Thomisme, noticed, 511, 
Breve Esame dell’Opuscolo del Sac, C. M. Curci, reviewed, 473. 


Catnotic Cotteck Epvucation 1x ENGLAND, 327-359 : introductory re- 
marks, 327 ; on supervision in Catholic schools, 330 ; on the imbuing 
students with Christian principles of morality, 332; the system of 
certain Protestant public schools, 332 ; the care manifested by parents 
in the education of their children, 333 ; requisites in the superior of a 
large school, 334 ; supervision requisite out of school hours, 335; Mr, 
Allies’ testimony respecting the intimacy existing between master and 
pupil in French schools, 336 ; sound instruction in Christian doctrine 
an inseparable portion of intellectual teaching, 337; the Christian 
ethical standard, 338; the religion of the average Englishman, 340 ; 
necessity of superiors labouring for the maintenance of sound public 
opinion in a school, 341 ; the want of sympathy between many Catho- 
lics and their ecclesiastical superiors, 342 ; it is education which must 
alter this state of things, 343 ; on false ethical ideas, 344 ; the character 
of a youth formed mainly from his surroundings, 345 ; the want of out- 
of-school intercourse between masters and pupils in Protestant schools, 
347 ; the evils resulting from such a system, 348; that school will 
morally be the best in which the superiors mix unreservedly with the 
pupils, 349 ; the admixture of clerical and lay students, 350 ; harmony 
of spirit requisite among superiors, 351; the question of larger or 
smaller schools, 352; we incline to the smaller school, 353 ; various 
methods of imbuing students with Christian principles of morality, 
355 ; questions to be considered in a subsequent article, 357 ; a “Catho- 
lic Barrister’s ” testimony of the College at which he was educated, 348, 

Challoner (Right Rev. Bishop), Memoirs of Missionary Priests, noticed, 230. 

Chesnel (L’Abbé F.), Les Droits de Dieu et les Idées Modernes, reviewed, 
195. 

CurisTIAN CHARITY AND Po.iticaL Economy, Part IT. 98-110 : mistaken 
views as to Charity, 89 ; the view that it is demoralizing, 89 ; Mr. Greg 
on almsgiving, 90 ; logical consequences of the demoralizing theory, 91 ;. 
spurious charity may, but genuine Christian charity will not demoralize 
the recipients, 92 ; formal answer to the theory, 92 ; recapitulation of 
the causes of misery, 92; even where the distress is self-caused, Chris- 
tian Charity will not foster idleness or improvidence, 93 ; but, on the 
contrary, if well applied, will more probably encourage the receiver to 
habits of frugality and industry, 94; the teaching of the Church upon 
almsgiving and labour, 95 ; probable appeal to “ facts,” 96; false ideas 
deducible therefrom, 97 ; the view that charity injures the lower classes 
by reducing wages, 98 ; our reply to that theory, 98; the view that 
charity is needless, 99 ; proposed substitutes for almsgiving, 99 ; one is 
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industria] accumulation, 100 ; another is labour, 101 ; various ways by 
which an increased demand for labour may be created, 103 ; habits of 
luxury not a substitute for almsgiving, 105 ; they tend rather to diminish 
than to increase the demand for labour, 106 ; suggested arguments for 
the use of the economists and for the anti-economists, 107 ; the Holy 
See on almsgiving, 109. 

Church (Rey. R. W.), The Beginning of the Middle Ages, noticed, 526. 

Comerford (Rev. M.), Thomas & Kempis’s The Three Tabernacles, noticed, 
249. 

Connolly (Rev. J.), The Spirit of S. Francis of Assisi, noticed, 241. 

Correspondence respecting the Preliminary Treaty of Peace between Russia 
and Turkey, reviewed, 465. 

Correspondence : “ The Paradise of the Christian Soul,” 258. 

Curci (F.) AnD THE RomAN QvEsTIon, 1-30: the sudden reputation 
achieved by F. Curci, 1; his memorandum, 2; the alteration in him 
which it betrays, 3; the propositions implied in the memorandum, 3 ; 
the change in the relations between the Pope and Italy, 4; the voice of 
authority on the question, 6; the Venerable F. Beckx’s censure of Fy 
Curci, 8 ; F. Curci’s false idea of the inspiration of the Vatican, 9 ; the 
doctrine maintained in this article, 11; the early acquisition of the 
civil princedom, 13 ; the Pope could not accept the terms of the Italian 
Government, 14 ; the Pope’s inculcation of the doctrine we defend, 15 ; 
the civil princedom, although temporal, has a spiritual character, 15 ; 
testimony of the Episcopate in 1862, 16 ; summary of that testimony, 
19 ; publication of the Syllabus, 20 ; its teaching, 20 ; the Allocution 
of 1877, 21; Cardinal Caterini on the civil princedom, 22; F. Curci in 
error in his opinions of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 26; 
the duty of all Catholics is to obey the Pope in certain matters, 27 ; 
the Holy Father’s perseverance in the course he has laid down for him- 
self, 27; the Church and the Revolution, 28; the tendency of the 
Revolution has become paganism, 29 ; the Pope cannot abdicate his 
temporal sovereignty, 31 ; as Catholics, his misfortunes are common to 
us all, 31. 

Curci (Rev. F.), Il Moderno Dissidio fra la Chiesa e l’Italia, reviewed, 473. 





Daiaway (Mr. James, M.B.), A History of the Western Division of the 
County of Sussex, reviewed, 110, 

Dovat Diaries (The), 427-446: Bishop Challoner’s use of the Douai 
Diaries, 427 ; systematic destruction of religious records during the 
French Revolution, 428 ; great historical value of the Douai Diaries to 
Englishmen, 428 ; Cardinal Allen’s Correspondence, 429 ; the Diaries 
would have been more interesting if they had been fuller in detail, 429 ; 
Cuthbert Maine and Roger Cadwallador, 430 ; the fitst Douai mission- 
aries to England, 431 ; a Catholic religious revival, the first result of 
their labours, 431 ; exertions of the secular clergy in preserving the 
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faith in England, 432 ; gratitude of English Catholics for the service of 
the missionaries, 433 ; the missions of Parsons and Campion to England, 
434 ; the penal laws of Elizabeth, 435 ; the work of Douai, 436 ; though 
it failed to keep England Catholic it preserved Catholicism there, 436 ; 
the inspiration derived from an historic past, 437 ; Cardinal Allen’s 
early life, 438; his original plan in founding an English College at 
Douai, 439 ; his account of the first ten years’ work of the College, 
440; Dr. Gregory Martin’s description of the College, 441; the con- 
troversial nature of the studies, 442; the highly intellectual character 
of the students, 443 ; their religious textbooks, 444; the dangers of 
the English mission in those days, 445 ; its happy and glorious termin- 
ation, 446. 


Eatert (Mr. L.), Letters on Music to a Lady, noticed, 246. 

ENGLAND AND RusstA, 465-472 : peace apparently dependent on the mob 
of Constantinople, 465 ; a very slight occasion would cause an insurrec- 
tion in that city, 466 ; connection of the present war with that of 1870, 
466 ; Prince Bismarck apparently the arbiter of Europe, 466; the 
Russians at present in the character of Beati possidentes, 467 ; the 
Treaty of San Stefano, an annulment of the Treaty of Paris, 467 ; the 
great change in the policy of England, 468 ; the slow awakening of 
Russia to that change, 468 ; the mustering of East and West at Malta, 
469 ; there is greater religious freedom in Turkey than in Russia, 469 ; 
the policy of summoning the Indian army, 469 ; England’s immense 
resources for war, 470; dangerous position of Russia, 470 ; her internal 
condition, 471 ; the astonishing result of the recent Socialist trial, 471 ; 
retrospect to 1772, 472. 

Examination (An) oF Mr. Herpert Spencer’s “ Psycnoioey,” Part 
VI., 157-194 : limitation of the subject, 158 ; Compound Quantitative 
Reasoning, 159 ; Imperfect and Simple Quantitative Reasoning, 170 : 
Perfect Qualitative Reasoning, 176 ; Imperfect Qualitative Reasoning, 
179 ; Reasoning in General, 183. 


Fatcon (L’Abbé Léonard), Le Syllabus Pontifical, reviewed, 195. 

Farrell (Rev. J.), The Lectures of a Certain Professor, noticed, 232. 

Formby (Rev. H.), A Compendium of the Philosophy of Ancient History, 
noticed, 518. 

Freeman (Mr. E. A.), Mr. Froude’s Life and Times of Thomas Becket, 
noticed, 507. 

FroupE (Mr.) anp §. THomas or CANTERBURY, 292-327: opposite 
character of the two works under review, 292 ; impossibility of correc- 
ting all Mr. Froude’s misstatements, 292 ; his attacks on religion which 
he stigmatizes as superstition, 293; Henry II.’s reign, a period of 
religious revival, 294; Becket’s first appearance in public life, 295 ; 
he is sent to Rome by Theobald, 295 ; his influence over Henry whom 
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it was not always easy to control, 296; Becket is loved by all classes 
for his piety and other virtues, 296 ; he is made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 297; defence of the Church, a fundamental principle of the 
English Constitution, 298 ; Henry’s attack on the Church, 298; he 
purposely kept valuable livings vacant, so that he might seize the 
revenues, 299 ; the absolute power given to him by the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, 299 ; S. Thomas deserving of the gratitude of all English- 
men for his resistance to the king, 300 ; Alexander III. and Henry II., 
300; Mr. Froude’s error in regard to Becket’s resignation of the 
Chancellorship, 301 ; the case of Philip le Broi, 302 ; the illegality of 
his second trial and sentence, 303 ; Henry makes further attacks upon 
the Church, 303; Becket is entrapped into verbally accepting the 
Constitutions, 304; but he refuses to sign and seal them, 305; he 
resists the king's arbitrary acts, and attempts to leave the kingdom, 306 ; 
the king’s demands upon S. Thomas, 307 ; violent scenes at the Council 
at Northampton, 309; the king intended to depose S. Thomas, 310 ; 
who flies to France, 310 ; the Pope tries to conciliate Henry, 311 ; his 
sympathy with S. Thomas, 311; Henry confiscates all S. Thomas’s 
property, 312; and is threatened with excommunication by S. Thomas, 
who does actually excommunicate many of the king’s followers, 313 ; 
Henry submits the case to the judgment of the Pope, 314 ; the bad faith 
of Henry, 314 ; the Pope’s legates visit the king, but are unsuccessful 
in restoring peace, 316; both parties send messengers to Rome, 316 ; 
the Pope appeals to Henry’s magnanimity, 317 ; S. Thomas seeks recon- 
ciliation with the king which is refused with anger, 318 ; S. Thomas’s 
powers of excommunication, which had been taken from him by the 
Pope, restored to him, 319 ; S. Thomas meets the king on a pilgrimage, 
320; and again seeks reconciliation, 320; the coronation of Prince 
Henry, 321 ; S. Thomas and the king are reconciled, 322 ; 8. Thomas 
returns to England, 325; his martyrdom, 326; protest against Mr. 
Froude’s perversion of history, 326; S. Thomas deserves a place in 
history as one of England’s worthies, 327. 
Froude (Mr. J. A.), Life and Times of Thomas Becket, reviewed, 292. 


GaLLwey (Rev. F.), Select Works of the Venerable Father Lancicius, 8.J., 
noticed, 522. 
The Precious Pearl of Hope in the Mercy of God, noticed, 525. 
God our Father, noticed, 230. 
Golden Grains, noticed, 525. 
Green (Mr, J. R.), Literary Primers, noticed, 250. 
Greg (Mr. W. G.), The Creed of Christendom, reviewed, 89. 


Ham tey (Colonel), Voltaire, noticed, 251. 
Humphrey (Rev. F.), The Written Word, noticed, 226. 
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IstAm, 398-427: what is Islam? 398; the birth of Mohammed, 400 ; his 
early life, 401; his birthplace a centre of idolatrous pilgrimage, 400; he 
visits Jerusalem, and meets both Christians and Jews there, 402 ; his 
first pretended revelation from heaven, 402 ; his wife his first convert, 
403; the Koran mostly composed of passages from the Holy Scriptures, 
404 ; as he could not write, he must have had the assistance of scribes, 
405; flashes of poetic imagery in the Koran, 405; Mohammed com- 
mences to preach against idolatry, 406; he is persecuted by the Kuraish, 
and flees to Medina, 406 ; he returns to Mecca and abolishes idolatry, 
407 ; the spread of Islam, 408 ; its tolerance in victory, 408 ; its suc- 
cess over the heretics of the Eastern Church, 409 ; its progress was 
marvellous during the life of Mohammed, 409; and after his death 
still more so, 410; death of Mohammed, 411 ; honours to the tombs of 
holy men forbidden by him, 412; the cardinal doctrine of Islam, 413; 
originally not opposed either to Judaism or Christianity, 414 ; Moham- 
med claimed that Islam was but a development of the religion of Abra- 
ham, 415 ; he alleged himself to be the Paraclete, 416 ; his version of 
the Annunciation and of the Immaculate Conception, 417; his disbelief 
that Christ died on the cross, 417 ; Islam denies the divine nature of 
our Lord, 418; the heaven of Mohammed not entirely sensual, 420; 
his description of the last day, 421 ; and of hell, 421 ; constant prayer 
enjoined by Islam, 422; Islam not responsible for polygamy, 423; faith 
and good works, both insisted on, 423; Islam has degenerated consi- 
derably since the time of Mohammed, 424 ; the Wahabis are now his 
strictest followers, 424 ; Islam is still in full vigour, 425 ; hopes of the 
spread of Christianity among the Mohammedans, 426; the schism 
among Christians the greatest bar to the progress of Catholicity in the 
East, 426. 

Iraty anv Leo XIII. 473-498: prevalent rumours of change in Roman 
policy, 473; their lack of probability, 474; King Humbert’s first pro- 
clamation, 474 ; the Pope and the World, 475 ; the conservative cha- 
racter of the Papal policy, 476 ; no Pontiff could have compromised 
with the Italian Liberals, 477 ; the Roman Question concerns the whole 
world, 478 ; F. Curci’s last pamphlet, 478 ; his intemperate language, 
479 ; the quarrel of Pius IX. with Italy was not of the Holy Father's 
seeking, 480 ; on the Temporal Power, 481 ; it is necessary for the 
complete independence of the Holy See, 482; F. Curci’s pamphlet 
pleases neither Catholics nor Liberals, 482 ; Signor Bonghi’s book, 483 ; 
his opinion that reconciliation is impossible, 484 ; the effect of recent 
legislation upon the Church, 484 ; modern statesmen have held that the 
State should be superior to the Church, 485 ; the result in most cases 
is atheism, 486; liberalism and liberty, 487 ; Englishmen can hardly 
realize the conflict which is raging between the Holy See and the Govern- 
ments of Europe, 489 ; though the royal supremacy of Louis XIV. was 
acknowledged by the Pope, it was very different to that claimed by 
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King Humbert, 490 ; Cavour and his successors on Church legislation, 
492 ; Italy is still a Catholic nation, 493 ; the relation of the Pope to 
Italian liberalism, 494 ; the principle of abstention from voting, 494 ; 
Pius IX. recommended Catholics to vote on other than political ques- 
tions, 495 ; peculiar position of Leo XIII. 496 ; it is more favourable 
than that of any of his predecessors, 497 ; perseverance required to 
combat the evil that is abroad, 498. 


Jesuites Martyres (Les), du Canada, noticed, 527. 
Jouin (Rev. F. L.), Evidences of Religion, noticed, 240. 


Karstake (Rey. F.), An Authentic Account of the Imprisonment and 
Martyrdom of Father John Ogilvie, S.J., noticed, 240. 

Kemen (Mr. C.), The Marpingen Apparitions, noticed, 234. 

Knox (Dr. T. F.). The First and Second Diaries of the English College, 
Douai, reviewed, 427. 


Law (Rev. F.), On the Latin Vulgate as the Authentic Version of the 
Church, noticed, 219. 

Letters in the Tablet on Catholic College Education in England, reviewed, 327. 

Liberatore (Rev, P.), L’Eglise et Etat dans leurs Rappoits mutuels, re- 
viewed, 195. 

Lindsay (Hon. Colin), De Ecclesia et Cathedra, noticed, 212. 


Macurre (Mr. J. F.), Pius the Ninth, reviewed, 259. 

Maignan (M. M.), Sketch of the Life of Henri Planchet, noticed, 244. 

Manning (H. E. Cardinal), The Independence of the Holy See, reviewed, 1. 

Margotti (L’Abbate G.), Pio Nono ed il suo Episcopato nelle Diocesi de 
Spoleto ed Imola, noticed, 243. 

Mazade (M. C. de), Le Comte de Cavour, reviewed, 473. 

Mill (Mr. J. 8.), Principles of Political Economy, reviewed, 80. 

Moehler (Dr. J. A.), On the Relation of Islam to the Gospel, reviewed, 398. 

Morttey’s (Mr.) Historica, Works, 359-397 : the extremes in the cha- 
racters in Mr. Motley’s histories, 359 ; the ill-judged severity of the 
Spanish policy in the Low Countries, 369 ; the difficult position of the 
Duchess of Parma, the new Regent, 361; Mr. Motley’s dislike to her, 
362; the severe measures of the Spaniards only made heresy more 
rampant, 363 ; they wére a terror even to sincere Catholics, 364 ; Philip 
did not much advance the interests of the Church, 365 ; discontent 
caused by the appointment of Cardinal Granvella, 365; agitation 
against the Cardinal, who is recalled to Spain, 367 ; Philip publishes 
the Decrees of Trent, 368 ; popular demand for the removal of the 
Inquisition, 369; iconoclastic riots in the Netherlands, 370 ; partial 
liberty allowed to the sectaries, 370 ; repressive measures follow, 371 ; 
Orange first contemplates resistance to Philip, 371; outbreak of the 
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insurrection, 372 ; it is suppressed by Egmont, Horn, and Orange, 372 ; 
arrival of the Duke of Alva, 373; arrest of Egmont and Horn, 374 ; 
Orange takes the field, 374; execution of Egmont and Horn, 375 ; 
merciless severity of Alva, 375 ; proclamation of an amnesty, but war 
is soon renewed, 376; Alva becomes convinced that he must be more 
merciful, 377 ; laxity of Orange in religious matters, 377 ; horrible 
cruelties on both sides, 378; Philip’s double-dealing, 379; Orange 
embraces Calvinism, 379; departure of Alva from the Netherlands, 
380 ; financial troubles of his successor, 380; Holland and Zealand 
renounce allegiance to Spain, 381; the Pacification of Ghent, 382 ; 
Don Juan appointed Stadtholder, 382; the States send deputies to 
meet him, 383; he concludes a peace with them, 384 ; he endeavours 
to make the peace effectual, but is frustrated by Orange, 385; Don 
Juan acknowledged Governor-General of the Netherlands, 386; he 
sends a deputation to Orange, 387 ; who rejects all overtures of peace, 
388 ; Philip’s mind embittered against Don Juan, 389; the States 
declare Don Juan to be no longer Stadtholder, 392 ; Don Juan defeats 
the States’ troops at the Battle of Gembloux, 393 ; death of Don Juan, 
394; the States repudiate Philip’s sovereignty, 395; Orange made 
Count of Holland, 396 ; his assassination, 396 ; summary of his cha- 
racter, 397; Holland, from being Calvinistic, is slowly returning to 
Catholicism, 397. 
Motley (Mr. J. L.), The Rise of the Dutch Republic, reviewed, 359. 
——— History of the United Netherlands, reviewed, 359. 


Nevins (Mr. W.), A Popular Defence of the Jesuits, noticed, 239. 

New (The) Departure in Catholic Liberal Education, reviewed, 327. 

Newman (Dr. J. H.), The Via Media of the Anglican Church, noticed, 217. 

Norfolk (Duke of), The Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, and of 
Anne Dacres, his wife, reviewed, 110. 

Northcote (Dr. J. 8.), A Visit to the Roman Catacombs, noticed, 223. 

Novena (A) of Meditations in Honour of Saint Joseph, noticed, 524. 


O’Hanton (Miss Alice), Erleston Glen, noticed, 248. 
O’Meara (Miss K.), The Battle of Connemara, noticed, 232. 
Our Sunday Fireside, noticed, 531. 


Parsons (Mrs.), Wrecked and Saved, noticed, 2-48. 

Patmore (Mr. C.), The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets, noticed, 246. 

Pecci (Cardinal), The Church and Civilization, noticed, 505. 

Périn (M. Charles) De la Richesse dans les Sociétés Chrétiennes, reviewed, 89. 

Petitalot (Rev. P.), Le Syllabus, Base de ’Union des Catholiques, re- 
viewed, 195. 

Petre (Hon. and Rev. W.), Remarks on the Present Condition of Catholic 
Liberal Education, reviewed, 327. 
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Petre (Hon. and Rev. W.), The Problem of Catholic Liberal Education, 
reviewed, 327. 

The Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal Education, rev., 327. 

PHILOSOPHICAL Papers (Two) by Dr. Ward, 202-211. 

Pinamonti (Rev. F.), The Art of Knowing Ourselves, noticed, 239. 

Pius tHE Nintu, 259-281: the death of the Holy Father too recent to 
enable us to form a just estimate of his influence, 259 ; the immediate 
object of Mr. Maguire’s book, 259 ; the high chaxacter and personal 
qualities of Pius IX., 260; the characteristics of a true Pope, 261 ; 
they were possessed especially by Pius IX., 263; Mgr. Patterson’s 
word-portrait of the Holy Father, 264 ; his retiring disposition before 
he became Pope, 267 ; his early political difficulties, 268 ; on the rela- 
tions between the Holy See and the governments of Europe, 269 ; the 
increase of the Episcopate during the pontificate of Pius IX., 270; 
false statements of the “liberal press,” 271: the publication of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 273 ; its reception by the world, 
274; he determines to summon an (Kcumenical Council, 275; the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility is announced, 277; misconceptions in 
regard to its true meaning, 278; the policy and action of Pius IX. 
with respect to the Temporal Power, 280; three kinds of temporal 
power, 280 ; one embraces every baptized person, 280 ; a second refers 
solely to kings and princes, 281; the third refers merely to the States 
of which he is the civil governor, 282; the last was the expression of 


the mind of Christian society, 283 ; its deprivation makes the Pope a 
martyr of political and social order, 283 ; the Times correspondent on 
the condition of Rome, 284 ; probability of the restoration of the Tem- 
poral Power, 286; the last illness and death of Pius IX., 288; he 
presents one of the most majestic figures in the long line of Popes, 291. 


Recent Communications (On some) on the Syllabus, 195-202. 

Recueil des Allocutidns, reviewed, 1. 

RENAISSANCE (THE) AND LiBERTY, 53-88: deficiency in mental scope of 
the volumes under review, 53; scope of the article—viz. to inquire if 
the Renaissance was a new birth unto liberty, 53 ; Mr. Freeman on the 
revival of learning, 54 ; sense in which the word “liberty” is used, 55 ; 
Milton on civil and religious liberty, 55; preliminary chronological 
considerations, 57 ; the culmination of the Renaissance was during the 
pontificate of Leo X., 57 ; when absolutism prevailed in all the other 
courts of Europe, 58; and in Italy alone was liberty to be found, 59 ; 
its decadence, 60; curtailment of liberty in Europe during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, 62 ; the inquiry pursued in the political 
order, 63 ; as far as that order is concerned the Renaissance was not a 
“new birth unto liberty,” 64 ; in literature, 65 ; the charm of Dante’s 
poetry due to the age in which he lived, 65 ; in the age succeeding him 
the character of truth is deficient, 66; servitude the chief note of the 
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Renaissance literature, 67; Shakespeare and Milton the earliest in 
England to break from the trammels of the Renaissance, 69; art 
during the Renaissance, 70 ; Mr. Ruskin on the development of archi- 
tecture before that period, 71; the servility of art during the Renais- 
sance, 72 ; it was the same in sculpture and in painting, 74 ; Raphael 
the supreme product of medizval art, 75; the high character of 
medieval music, 77; the inquiry into the domain of science, 78 ; 
theology in the middle ages considered the centre of the sciences, 79 ; 
the effect of the revival of letters upon scholasticism, 80; the great 
erudition of Erasmus, 80; his opinion of individual judgment in regard 
to faith at variance with that of the Catholic Church, 81 ; effect of the 
Renaissance upon theology, 82 ; the false estimate in which Lord Bacon 
is regarded in the matter of physics, 82; he was merely the founder of 
a long tradition of materialism, 84 ; the chief result of the Renaissance 
a revolt against the authority of the Church, 86 ; although we deplore 
it we do not dream of its reversal, 87 ; conclusion, 88. 

Report on Poor Laws in Foreign Countries, reviewed, 89. 

Robertson (Mr. J. C.), Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, reviewed, 292-327, 

Rogacci (Rev. F.), The Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners, noticed, 520. 

Rossi’s Roma SorreraneA, 32-52: contents of his third volume, 32; im- 
portance of archeology in the interests of religion, 83; imperfect 
acquaintance formerly possessed of the catacombs, 34; the complete 
character of De Rossi’s researches, 34 ; our improved knowledge of the 
catacombs resulting therefrom, 35; excellence of De Rossi’s method, 
36 ; testimony borne by learned men to De Rossi’s statement, 37 ; im- 
portant results of his researches, 38 ; discovery of the epitaph of Pope 
Caius, 39 ; proofs in support of his discovery, 40 ; ingenuity in supply- 
ing the missing portions of another epitaph, 44; discovery of the tablets 
of the Fratres Arvales, 47 ; account of the cemetery of the Generosa, 
48 ; which was most probably one of the latest excayated, 50 ; the care 
of Pope Damasus respecting it, 51 ; interesting anecdate of that Pope, 52. 

Rossi (Com. G. B. de) Roma Sotteranea Cristiana, reviewed, 32. 

Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer Poet of Persia, joticed, 247. 


Sate (Mr. G.), The Koran, reviewed, 398. 

Shall we seek Reconciliation with the Roman Bishop? noticed, 256. 

Skeat (Mr. W. W.), Chaucer, noticed, 529. 

Smith (Mr. B.), Mohammed and Mohammedanism, reviewed, 398. 

Sovranit’ Temporale (La) dei Romani Pontifici propugnata del Suffragio 
dell’ orbe Cattolico, reviewed, 1. 

Symonds (Mr. J. A.), Renaissance in Italy. The Age of the Despots, 
reviewed, 53. 

—— Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts, reviewed, 53. 

— Renaissance in Italy. The Revival of Learning, reviewed, 53. 
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Tuompson (Miss Kate), A Handbook to the Picture Galleries of Europe, 
noticed, 532. 

Thompson (Mr. E. H.), The Sufferings of the Church in Brittany during the 
Great Revolution, noticed, 513. 

Tierney (Rev. M. A.), The History and Antiquities of the Tower and Castle 
of Arundel, reviewed, 110. 

Times (The), November 1, 1877, reviewed, 141. 

Tondini (Rev. F.), Réglement Ecclesiastique de Pierre le Grand, noticed, 254, 

—— Anglicanism, Old Catholicism, and the Union of the Christian Episcopal 
Churches, noticed, 254. 

—— The Future of the Russian Church, noticed, 254, 

Trencn (ArcHBISHOP) ON Mepiavat Cuurcn History, 446-464: Mr. 
Bowden’s Life of 8. Gregory VII., 447 ; the secular bias of modern 
writers on Church history, 447 ; Archbishop Trench’s book, 448 ; its 
general character and polished style, 449 ; specimens of his method, 
450; the lecture on S. Boniface, 451; on the Holy Roman Empire, 
452 ; Dr. Trench’s fairness in treating his subjects, 452; on the Cru- 
sades, 453; their influence upon society, 454; on the Earlier School- 
men, 455 ; the book impresses us with a sense of its purposelessness, 
456 ; Dr. Trench’s mistakes on the question of the Papacy, 457 ; many 
passages might be modified in the next edition, 459; the book is 
valuable as illustrating the contradictions attaching to the author’s 
position, 461 ; some statements might be profitably omitted altogether 
in the next edition of the Lectures, 462 ; such a work could only have 
been written in a Protestant country, 464. 

Trench (Dr. R, C.), Lectures on Medieval Church History, reviewed, 447. 

Tronson (M.), Conferences for Ecclesiastical Students and Religious, noticed, 
523. 


Unknown Eros (The), and other Odes, noticed, 249. 


Vavuanan (Archbishop), Lenten Exercises, noticed, 236. 

—— Pius IX. and the Revolution, noticed, 222. 

Verdéreau (L’Abbé), Exposition historique des Propositions du Syllabus, 
reviewed, 195. 

Vere (Rev. L. G.), The Catholic Hymn Book, noticed, 253. 


Winrrip (Life of 8.), Martyr, noticed, 526. 

Winter Campaicn (THE), 141-156 ; the recent reverses of the Turks, 141 ; 
critical state of affairs, 142 ; retrospect, 142 ; the favourable positions 
of the Turks in October, 142 ; the recent successes of the Russians, 143 ; 
they invest Kars and Mouktar retires to Erzeroum, 144; assault on 
Erzeroum, which is repulsed, 144; the capture of Kars, 145; its fall 
due to treachery, 145; account of its capture, 146 ; influence of that 
event upon India, 147; the fall of Plevna, 147; Osman Pasha’s 
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desperate but unsuccessful sortie, 148; he was undoubtedly the best 
Turkish general, 149 ; Servia enters the field, 149 ; sufferings of the 
Russians, 150 ; the incompetency of the Council of War at Constanti- 
nople, 150 ; the Russians force the Balkans, and capture the Schipka 
Pass, 151; the Turks attempt to negotiate an armistice, 151 ; Russia 
pretends a wish to negotiate while her armies are pressing forward, 152 ; 
the position of the Russian armies still a precarious one, 153 ; with 
timely measures success for the Turks still possible, 153 ; the Russian 
losses in killed and wounded have been greater than the Turkish, 154 ; 
sufferings among the agricultural population of Russia, 155 ; the policy 
of the Czar has caused’a deadly feud between races and religions, 155 ; 
cruelties of the: Cossacks and Bulgars to the Turks, 156 ; Bulgaria has 
suffered severely from: the friendship of the Russians, 156; deplorable 
results to be anti¢ipated frém the war, 156. 
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